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PREFACE. 


MY  inducement  to  engage  in  the  fol- 
lowing work,  w^as  merely  the  love  of 
mankind  and  of  truth  ;  from  a  perfuafion, 
that  to  become  virtuous  and  happy,  we  want- 
ed only  to  know  ourfelves,  and  entertain 
juft  ideas  of  morals^ 

My  defign  can  hardly  be  miilaken.  Had 
I  publifhed  this  book  in  my  life-time,  I 
fhould,  in  all  probability,  have  expofed  mv- 
felf  to  perfecution,  without  the  profpedt  of 
any  perfonal  advantage. 

That  I  have  continued  to  maintain  the 
fame  fentiments  w^hich  I  advanced  in  nly 
Treatifc  on  the  Underftanding,  is  the  confe- 
quence  of  their  appearing  to  me  the  only  ra- 
tional principles  on  the  fubjesft,   and  of  thcT 
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being  generally  adopted,  fince  that  time,  hf 
men  of  the  greateft  learning  and  abilities. 

Thofe  principles  are  farther  extended,  and 
more  accurately   examined,    in  the   prefent 
work    than   in  the    former;   my   refleaion 
having  fuggetted  a   number  of  new  ideas, 
^vhile  I  was  employed  in  the  compofition. 
Such    thoughts   as  are  lefs   intimately  con- 
neaed   with   the   fubjea,    are   thrown  into 
notes,  at  the  end  of  each  feaion  ;  thofe  only 
being  retained  in  the  text,  which  were  of  an- 
explanatory  nature,  or  ferved  to  remove  ob- 
ieaions,  which   could  not   be   direaiy  an- 
fwered,   without  greatly   encreafing  the  li- 
mits, and  retarding  the  progrefs  of  the  work. 

The  fecond  is  the  moft  encumbered  with 
notes,  becaufe  the  principles  it  contains  being 
chiefly  controvertible,  required  the  fupport 
of  a  greater  accumulation  of  proof. 

It  is  not  improper  on  this  occafion  to  ob- 
serve, that  there  are  feveral  reafons  which 
IMY  render  a  work  contemptible  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  public ;  fuch  as,  that  the  author 
has  not  taken  fuffieient  pains  to  merit  appro- 
bat  ion  j. 
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tatiori ;  that  he  is  defective  in  abiUties,  or 
chargeable  with  difingenuity.  I  can  fafeiy 
affirm,  that  I  have  nothing  with  which  to 
reproach  myfelf  on  the  latter  of  thofe  heads. 
It  is  only  in  prohibited  publications  that  truth 
is  now  to  be  found  ;  for  in  others,  falfehood 
is  difcernible.  The  greater  number  of  au- 
thors is  in  their  writings,  what  men  of  the 
world  are  in  their  converfation :  felicitous 
only  to  pleafe,  they  are  wholly  indifferent, 
provided  they  attain  their  purpofe,  whether 
it  be  by  means  of  falfity  or  truth. 

A  writer  who  is  defirous  of  the  favour  of 
the  great,  and  the  tranfitory  applaufe  of  the 
prefent  hour,  niuft  adopt  implicitly  the  cur- 
rent principles  of  the  time,  without  ever  at- 
tempting to  examine  or  queflion  their  au- 
thority ;  and  from  this  fource  arifes  the  want 
of  originality,  fo  general  among  literary 
produdions.  Books  of  intrinfic  merit,  and 
^vhich  difcover  real  genius,  are  the  phssno- 
inena  but  of  very  few  periods  in  the  fpace 
of  many  ages ;  and  their  appearance,  like 
that  of  the  fun  in  the  foreft,  ferves  only  to 
render  the  intervening  darknefs  more  con- 
fpicuous.  They  conftitute  an  epoch  in  the 
A  z  hiftory 
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hiftory  of  the  human  underflanding,  and  it 
is  from  the  principles  they  contain,  that  fu?- 
ture  improvements  in  fcience  derive  their 
origin. 

It  would  ill  become  me  to  fay  any  thing 
in  praife  of  this  work ;  I  fhall,  therefore, 
only  obferve,  in  refpe<ft  to  its  principles, 
that  I  have  advanced  no  fentiment  which 
was  not  fuggefted  by  my  own  reflection, 
nor  affirmed  any  propofition  which  I  do  not 
believe  to  be  true. 

In  expofing  fome  prejudices,  I  may  be 
thought,  perhaps,  to  have  conduced  myfelf 
with  too  little  referve.  I  have  treated  them 
with  the  fame  ingenuous  freedom,  which  a 
young  man  is  apt  to  ufe  towards  an  old  wo- 
man, whom  he  is  under  no  inducement 
either  to  flatter  or  depreciate.  Through  the 
whole  inquiry,  truth  has  been  my  principal 
object ;  and  this  confideration,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  fl:amp  fome  value  on  the  work. 
A  fmcere  love  of  truth  is  the  difpofition  moft 
favourable  for  difcovering  her. 

I  have  all  along  endeavoured  to  exprefs  my 
ideas  with  perfp':uity;  nor  ever  facrificed  any 
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lentiment  to  popular  prepofTeffion.  If,  there- 
fore, the  book  be  void  of  merit,  it  ought  to 
be  imputed  to  the  fault  of  my  judgment, 
and  not  to  a  depravity  of  heart.  It  is  few, 
I  believe,  that  can  with  juftice  fay  fo  much 
in  their  own  favour. 

To  fome  readers  this  work  will  appear  to 
^e  written  v/ith  great  boldnefs.  There  are 
periods  in  every  country  when  the  word 
prudetit  bears  the  fame  fignifi cation  with  vile-, 
•and  when  thofe  produtScions  only  are  efteem- 
ed  for  their  fentiments,  which  are  written 
in  a  ftyle  of  fervility: 

It  was  once  my  intention  to  have  publifhed 
tliis  book  under  a  fictitious  name,  as  tlie 
only  means  of  reconciling  with  my  own 
fafety  the  defire  I  entertained  of  rendering 
fervice  to  my  country.  But,  during  the 
time  I  have  been  employed  in  the  vv'ork,  a 
change  has  happened  in  the  circumftances 
and  governmicnt  of  my  fellow-citizens.  The 
diforder,  which  1  hoped  in  fome  meafure  to 
remedy,  is  become  incurable  :  the  profpe6t 
of  public  utility  is  vanifhed,  and  I  defer  the 
■publication  of  the  work,  till  its  author  be 
no  more. 

A3  My 
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My  country  has  at  length  fubmitted  to  the 
yoke  of  defpotifm.  She  will  never  again 
produce  any  writer  of  extraordinary  emi- 
nence. It  is  the  charadleriilic  of  defpptie 
power  to  extinguilh  both  genius  and  virtue. 

The  people  of  this  country  will  never 
more  fignalize  themfelves  under  the  appella- 
tion of  French  :  the  nation  is  now  fo  much 
debafed  as  to  become  the  contempt  of  Eu- 
rope. No  fortunate  crifis  can  henceforth 
ever  reftore  her  liberty.  She  will  die  of  the 
confumption.  Conquefl  alone  can  afford  a 
remedy  proportioned  to  the  virulence  of  her 
difeafe  ;  and  the  efficacy  even  of  this,  it  is 
chance  and  circumllances  which  muft  deter- 
in  in  e. 

In  all  nations  there  are  certain  period^ 
when  the  citizens,  undetermined  what  mea- 
fures  they  ought  to  take,  and  remaining  ia 
a  ftate  of  fufpenfe  between  a  good  and  bac| 
government,  are  extremely  defirous  of  in- 
flrusftion,  and  difpofcd  to  receive  it.  At  fuch 
a  time,  if  a  work  of  great  m^erit  makes  its 
appearance,  the  happleil  effeds  may  be  pro- 
duced ;  but , the  moment  once  pait,  the  peo- 
ple, infeniible  to  glory,  are,   b^'  the  form  of 

their 
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tlieir  government,  irrefiftibly  Inclined  towards 
Ignorance  and  bafenefs.  Their  minds  are 
then  like  parched  earth :  the  water  of  truth 
may  rain  upon  them,  but  without  producing 
fertility.     Such  is  the  ftate  of  France. 

Henceforth,  among  the  French,  the  efti- 
mation  of  learning  will  dally  decline,  with 
its  utility  ;  as  It  can  only  ferve  to  fhcw  in  a 
ilronger  light  the  mlfery  of  defpotlfm,  with- 
out fupplying  the  means  of  evading  it. 

Happlnefs,  like  the  fclences,  is  faid  to  ad- 
vance progreffively  over  the  world.  Its 
courfe  is  now  direded  towards  the  North. 
There  great  princes  cherlih  the  feeds  of  ge- 
nius, and  genius  Is  ever  accompanied  with 
a  high  degree  of  public  felicity. 

Nothing  can  be  more  oppofite  than  the 
flate  of  the  fouth  and  north  parts  of  Europe 
at  prefent  to  each  other.  Clouds  of  thicker 
darknefs  are  perpetually  overfpreading  the 
South,  produced  by  the  mifts  of  fuperflitlon 
and  of  Afiatic  defpotlfm.  The  horizon  of 
the  North  becomes  every  day  more  bright  ^id 
effulgent.     A  Catharine  II.  and  a  Frederick, 
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render  themfelves  dear  to  humanity.  Con-n 
vlnced  in  their  own  minds  of  the  value  of 
truth,  they  encourage  the  cultivation  of  it 
in  others,  and  afford  their  patronage  to  every 
effort  by  which  it  may  be  farther  invefti- 
gated.  It  is  to  fuch  fovereigns  that  I  dedicate 
this  work :  it  is  by  the  aufpicious  influence 
of  thofe  that  the  world  can  be  enlightened. 

The  former  brightnefs  of  thie  South  becomes 
more  dim,  while  the  dawn  of  the  North  fhines 
forth  with  increafmg  radiance.  It  is  the 
North  that  now  emits  the  rays  which  pene- 
trate even  to  Auftria.  Every  thing  there 
haftens  towards  an  extraordinary  change. 
The  affiduous  application  beftowed  by  the 
emperor  on  alleviating  the  weight  of  the  im^^ 
pofts,  and  improving  the  difcipline  of  his 
army,  ihews  plainly  that  he  entertains  a  de- 
fire  of  becoming  the  darling  of  his  fubjeds  ; 
that  he  wilhes  to  render  them  happy  at  home, 
and  refpeftable  to  foreign  nations.  The 
eftecm  for  the  king  of  Pruffui,  profeffed  from 
his  earliefi:  years,  afforded  a  prefage  of  his 
future  virtues  !  Efteem  always  indicates  ^ 
fimilarity  of  difpofition  to  the  objedt  of  it. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  different  points   of  view  from  which  we  may 
confider  man :  of  the  influence  of  education. 

THE  fcience  of  man,  taken  in  its  utmoft 
extent,  is  immcnfe ;  the  ftudy  of  it  is 
long  and  painful.  Man  is  a  model  expofed  to  the 
view  of  different  artifts  ;  every  one  furveys  it 
from  fome  point  of  view,  no  one  from  every 
point. 

The  painter  and  the  mufician  confider  man  ; 
but  merely  with  regard  to  the  effefl  that  colours 
and  founds  have  on  his  eyes  and  his  ears. 

Corneille,    Racine,  and  Voltaire  have  ftudied 
him,  but  only  in  relation   to  the  imprefiions  that 
Vol.  L  B  af 
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are  excited  in  him  by  aflions  of  greatnefs,  tender- 
nefs,  pity,  rage,  &c. 

Moliere  and  Fontaine  have  confidered  mankind 
from  other  points  of  view. 

In  the  ftudy  that  the  philofopher  makes  of 
men,  his  object  is  their  happinefs.  This  happi- 
nefs  IS  dependent  on  the  laws  under  which  they 
live,  and  the  inftrudions  they  receive. 

The  perfection  of  thefe  laws  and  inftruflions 
fuppofes  a  prehminary  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart  and  mind,  with  their  various  operations  ; 
in  a  word,  of  the  obftacles  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
fciences  of  morality,  politics,  and  education. 

Without  this  knowledge,  what  means  are  there 
to  render  men  better  and  happier  ?  The  phi- 
lofopher {hould,  therefore,  remount  to  the  fimple 
and  productive  principle  of  their  intelleClual  fa- 
culties and  their  paffions,  the  only  principle 
that  can  inform  him  of  the  degree  of  perfe(5tion 
to  which  laws  and  inftrudlions  can  carry  them, 
and  fliew  him  what  is  the  pov/er  of  education 
over  them. 

I  regard  the  underflanding,  the  virtue,  and 
genius  of  man,  as  the  produ6l  of  inftrudlion. 
This  idea  prefented  in  the  Treatife  of  L'Efpric 
appears  to  me  invariably  true  •,  but  perhaps  it  is 
not  fufficiently  proved.  It  is  granted  me,  that 
education  has  more  influence  over  the  genius  and 
charader  of  men,  and  of  nations,  than  was  ima- 
gined i   and  this  is  all  that  has  been  granted  me. 

The 
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The  examination  of  this  opinion  will  make  the 
firft  part  of  this  work.  To  educate  mankind, 
furnifli  their  minds,  and  render  them  happy,  we 
muft  know  of  what  inftrudlions  and  what  happi- 
nefs  they  are  fufceptible. 

Previous  to  the  entering  on  this  inquiry,  I  fhall 
fay  a  few  words. 

1.  On  the  importance  of  this  queftion. 

2.  On  falfe  fcience,  to  which  is  alfo  given  the 
name  of  education. 

3.  On  the  drynefs  of  the  fubjcd,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  treating  it. 

CHAP.       II. 

Of  the  importance  of  this  quejlioji, 

IF  it  be  true  that  the  talents  and  the  virtues  of 
a  people  determine  their  power  and  their  hap- 
pinefs,  no  queltion  can  be  more  important  than 
this,    to  wit,  ' 

If  in  each  individual  his  talents  and  his  virtues  he 
the  effeEi  of  his  organifation^  or  of  the  education  he 
receives. 

I  am  of  the  latter  opinion,  and  propofe  to 
prove  here  what  perhaps  is  only  advanced  in  the 
treatlfe  of  L'Efprit.  If  I  can  demonftrate  that 
man  is,  in  fa6l,  nothing  more  than  the  producft  of 
his  education,  I  fhall  doubtlefs  reveal  an  impor- 
tant truth  to  mankind.     They  will  learn,  that  they 
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have  in  their  own  hands  the  inftrument  of  their 
greatnefs  and  their  fehcity,  and  that  to  be  happy 
and  powerful  nothing  more  is  requifite  than  to 
perfe(5t  the  fcience  of  education. 

But  by  what  means  (hall  we  difcover  whither 
man  be  in  fa6l  the  produce  of  his  education  ?  By  a 
thorough  difcufllon  of  the  queftion.  If  this  exa- 
mination ihould  not  give  the  folution,  we  ought 
ftill  make  it  •,  for  it  wiil  be  ufeful,  as  it  will  com- 
pel us  to  the  ftudy  of  ourfelves. 

Mankind  are,  but  too  often,  unknown  to  him 
that  governs  them  ;  yet  to  guide  the  motions  of 
the  human  puppet,  it  is  necefTary  to  know  the 
wires  by  which  he  is  moved.  Without  this  know- 
ledge, what  wonder  is  it  that  his  motions  are 
frequently  fo  contrary  to  thofe  the  Jegiflature 
requires. 

If  fomc  errors  fliould  creep  into  a  work  that 
treats  on  man,  it  will  ftill  be  a  valuable  work. 

What  a  mafs  of  light  does  the  knowledge  of 
mankind  throw  upon  the  feveral  parts  of  govern- 
ment. The  ability  of  the  groom  confifts  in  know- 
ing all  that  is  to  be  done  to  the  animal  he  is  to 
manage  ;  and  the  ability  of  a  minifter,  in  knowing 
all  that  is  to  be  done  in  the  manaoement  ot  the 
people  he  is  to  govern. 

The  fcience  of  man  makes  a  part  of  the  fcience 
of  government,  (i)  The  minifter  ftiould  connedl 
it  with  that  of  public  affairs.  (2)  It  is  then  that 
lie  will  eftabliflijuft  laws. 

Let 
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Let  philofophers  therefore  penetrate  continual- 
ly more  and  more  into  the  abyfs  of  the  human 
heart,  let  them  there  fearch  out  all  the  principles 
of  his  aftions,  and  let  the  minifler,  profiting  by 
their  difcoveries,  make  of  them,  according  to 
time,  place,  and  circumftances,  a  happy  appli- 
cation. 

If  the  knowledge  of  mankind  be  regarded  as 
abfolutely  necelTary  to  the  legiflature,  nothing  can 
be  more  important  than  the  examination  of  a 
problem  which  implies  that  knowledge. 

If  they  who  are  perfonally  indifferent  to  this 
queftion,   fhall  judge  of  it  only  as  relative  to  pub- 
lic intereft,  they  will  perceive  that  of  all  the  ob- 
ftacles  to  the  perfedion  of  education,  the  greatefl: 
is  to  regard  our  talents  and  virtues  as  the  effeft  of 
organifation.      No  opinion  is  more  favourable  to 
the  idlenefs  and  negligence  of  inifruflors.      If  or- 
ganifation make  us  almoft   entirely  what  we  are, 
why   do    we  reproach   the  mafter  with  the  ignor 
ranee  and  ftupidity  of  his  pupils?    Why,   he  will 
fay,    do  you  impute  to  education  the  faults  of  na- 
ture ?    What  anfwer  will  you  make   him  ?    When 
you  admit  a  principle,  how  can  you  deny  its  im? 
mediate  confequence  ? 

On  the  contrary,  if  we  prove  that  talents  and 

virtues   are    acquificions,  we  fhall   roufe  the  in- 

duftry  of  the  mafter,  and  prevent  his  negligence  ; 

we  fhall  render   him    more   afiiduous   in    ftifling 
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the    vices,     and    cukivating   the    virtues    of  hig 

pupils. 

The    genius     moft:     ardent    in    carrying    the 
inftruments  of  education  to  perfedion,    will  per- 
ceive   perhaps    in    an  infinity    of    thofe   minute 
articles,  now  regarded  as  infignificant,   the  hidden 
feeds  of  our  vices,  our  virtues,  our  talents,   and 
imbecilities  -,    and  who  can  fay  to  what  point  ge- 
nius may  then  carry  its  difcoveries  ?  (3)    Of  this 
we  are   certain,  that   we   are  as  yet    ignorant  of 
the  true  principles  of  education,   and  that  it  is  at 
the  prefent  day  reduced   almoft  entirely  to  cer-* 
tain   falfe   fciences,    to   which  even  ignorance  is 
preferable, 

CHAP.       Ill, 

Of  falfe  fa'ence,    or  acquired  ignorance.  ' 

MA  N  is  born  ignorant ;  he  is  not  born  a  fot; 
and  it  is  not  even  without  labour  that  he 
is  made  one.  To  be  fuch,  and  to  be  able  to  ex- 
tinguilh  in  himfelf  his  natural  lights,  art  and  me- 
thod muft  be  ufed  -,  inftrucStion  muft  heap  on  him 
error  upon  error  •,  he  muft  have  multiplied  his 
prejudices  by  a  multitude  of  le(5lures. 

If  fottifm  be  the  common  condition  of  mankind 
among  the  polifhed  nations,  it  is  the  effedt  of  a  conta- 

cioiK 
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gious  inftru(5lion  ;  it  is  becaufe  they  are  educated  by 
men  of  falfe  fcience,  and  read  fottifh  books  ;  for  it  is 
with  books  as  with  nien,  there  is  good  and  bad 
company.  The  good  book  is  almoft  every 
where  prohibited  (4)  Senfe  and  fpirit  urge  its 
publication;  bigotry  forbids,  for  bigotry  would 
command  the  world  -,  fhe  is,  therefore,  intereded 
in  the  propagation  of  folly.  Her  aim  is  to  blind 
mankind,  and  bewilder  them  in  a  labyrinth  of 
of  falfe  fcience.  It  is  not  enough  that  men  be 
ignorant ;  ignorance  is  the  middle  point  between 
true  and  falfe  learning.  The  ignorant  man  is  as 
much  above  the  falfely  learned,  as  he  is  be- 
low him  of  real  fcience.  The  defire  of  fuper- 
ftition  is  to  render  man  flupid  ;  her  fear  is  that 
he  become  enlightened.  Now  to  whom  will  fhe 
commit  the  care  of  making  him  a  brute  ?  To  the 
fcholaftics,  for  of  all  the  fons  of  Adam  they  are 
the  mod  ftupid  and  conceited  (5).  "  The  mere 
"  fchool  divine,  according  to  Rabelais,  holds  the 
**  fame  rank  among  men  as  that  animal  does 
**  among  beads,  who  neither  labours  like  the  ox, 
*'  nor  bears  a  burden  like  the  mule,  nor  barks  ac 
*'  the  thief  like  a  dog,  but  like  the  ape,  foils 
<'  all,  breaks  all,  bites  the  paflenger,  and  is 
*'  noxious  to  every  one." 

The   fcholaftic   is    powerful    in    words,     and 

weak  in  argument,  therefore,  what  Ibrt  of  men 

does  he  form  ?   Such  as  are  learnedly  abfurd  and 

ftupidly    proud  (6).    With  regard  to  ftupidity,   I 

B  4  have 
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have  already  faid  it  "is  cf  two  forts,  one  natural, 
the  other  acquired  ;  the  one  the  effeft  of  ignorance, 
the  other  of  inftruftion.  Now  of  thcfe  two  forts 
of  ignorance  or  ftupidity,  which  is  the  mod  in- 
curable ?  The  latter.  The  man  v;ho  knows  no- 
thing may  learn;  it  is  only  requifite  to  excite  in 
him  the  defire  of  knowledge.  But  he  v^ho  is 
falfely  learned,  and  has  by  degrees  loft  his  reafon 
when  he  thought  to  improve  it,  has  purchafed 
his  ftupidity  at  too  dear  a  rate  ever  to  renounce 
it  *.  His  mind  overloaded  with  the  weight  of 
a  learned  ignorance,  can  never  mount  up  to  the 
truth;  it  has  loft  the  fpring  that  (hould  raife  it  up. 
The  knowledge  he  muft  acquire  is  connected  with 
that  he  muft  forget.  To  place  a  certain  number 
of  truths  in  his  memory,  it  is  frequently  neceflary 
to  difplace  the  fame  number  of  errors.  Now  this 
difpiacement  requires  time,  and  if  be  at  laft  effefl- 
ed,  the  man  is  formed  too  late. 

We  are  aftonifhed  at  the  age  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  acquired  maturity.  V^hat  various  ta- 
lents did  they  difplay  in  their  adolefcence  ?  At 
twenty,  Alexander,  already  a  man  of  letters  and 
a  great  general,  undertook  the  conqueft  of  the 
Eaft.  At  the  fame  age  Scipio  and  Hannibal 
formed  the  grcateft  projedls,    and  executed  the 

*  A  young  painter  having  drawn  a  piilure  in  the  bad  man- 
ner of  his  maftcr,  (hewed  it  to  Raphael,  and  hficed  what  \ie 
thought  of  it  ?  I  think,  fays  Raphael,  if  you  knew  pothinp, 
you  would  foon  know  fomcthing. 

moft 
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mofl  difficult  enterprifes.  Before  the  ag^  of  ma- 
turity Pompey,  the  conqueror  of  Europe,  Afia, 
and  Africa,  had  filled  the  earth  with  his  glory. 
Now  how  did  thefe  Greeks  and  Romans  become 
at  once  men  of  letters,  orators,  generals,  and  mi- 
nifters  of  ftate  ?  How  did  they  qualify  them- 
felves  for  all  forts  of  employments  in  their  re- 
publics, exercife  them,  and  even  frequently  abdi- 
cate them,  at  an  age  when  no  one  in  our  days  is 
capable  of  affuming  them  ?  Were  the  men  of  an- 
tiquity different  from  the  moderns  ?  Was  their 
organifation  more  perfed  ?  No  doubtlels.  For 
in  the  fciences,  and  the  arts  of  navigation,  phy- 
fics,  mechanics,  the  mathematics,  &c.  we  know 
that  the  moderns  excel  the  ancients. 

The  fuperiority  the  latter  have  for  fo  Ion"- 
a  time  preferved  in  morality,  politics,  and  legifla- 
tion,  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  the  effe6l  of 
their  education.  The  inftruclion  of  youth  was 
not  then  confided  to  fcholaftics,  but  philofophers. 
The  objecl  of  thefe  philofophers  was  to  form 
heroes  and  great  politicians.  The  glory  of  the 
pupil  was  refle(5led  on  the  mafler ;  that  was  his 
reward. 

The  obje-fl  of  an  inllrudor  is  no  lono-er  the 
fame.  What  intereft  has  he  in  exalting  the  mind 
and  foulofhis  pupil  ?  None.  What  is  his  aim  ?  To 
weaken  their  natural  abilities,  to  make  them  fu- 
perftitious  •,  to  disjoint,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
exprefiion,  the  wings  of  their  genius  j    to  ftifle  ia 

their 
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their  minds  all   true  fcience,   and  in  their  hearts 
every  patriotic  virtue  (7). 

The  golden  ages  of  thefe  fchool  divines  were  the 
9ges  of  ignorance,  whofe  darknefs,  before  Luther 
and  Calvin,  covered  the  earth.  Then,  fays  an 
Engliih  philofopher,  fuperftition  reigned  over  all 
nations,  "  Men  were  changed,  like  Nabuchadnez- 
•*  zer,  into  brutes,  and  being  like  mules,  bridled 
*'  faddled,  and  loaded  with  heavy  burdens,  they 
•*  groaned  under  the  weight  of  fuperftition  ;  but 
"  at  laft  fom,e  of  thefe  mules  began  to  kick,  and 
^'  throw  off  at  once  their  loads  and  their  riders." 

No  reformation  can  be  hoped  in  the  plan  of 
infiruftions  fo  long  as  it  is  confided  to  the  fcholaf- 
tks.  Under  fuch  tutors  the  fcience  taught  will 
never  be  any  thing  more  than  the  fcience  of  errors ; 
and  the  ancients  will  preferve  that  fuperiority 
over  the  moderns  in  morality,  politics,  and  legif- 
lation,  which  they  owe  not  to  the  fuperiority  of 
their  organifation,  but,  as  I  have  already  faid,  to 
that  of  their  inftrudlion. 

I  have  now  (hewn  the  futility  of  falfe  learning, 
and  have  evinced  the  importance  of  this  work. 
It  remains  to  fpeak  of  the  drynefs  of  the  fubje<fl. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.        IV. 

0/  the  drynefs  of  the  fuhje£f^   and  the  difficulty  of 
treating  it. 

TH  E  examination    of  the   queflion   I   have 
propofed  requires  a  refined  aiid  deep  difcuf- 
fiOP.  Every  difcufTion  of  this  fort  is  tirefome. 

That  a  man  who  is  a  real  friend  to  humanity, 
and  already  habituated  to  the  fatigue  of  attention, 
fhould  read  this  book  without  difgufl,   I  fiiould 
not  be  furprifed,  and  his  approbation  would  doubt- 
lefs  content  me,  if  from  the  beginning,   to  render 
this  work  ufeful,  I  had  nrt  propofed  to  make  it 
entertaining.     Now  wha:  flowers  can    be  thrown 
on  a  queftion  fo  ferious  and  important,    I,  would 
inftru6l  the  man  of  common  capacity,  and  in  almod 
every  nation  men  of  this  fort  are  incapable  of  at- 
tention:  from  hence  proceeds  difguftj   and  it   is 
in  France  efpecialiy  that  this  fort  of  men  are   the 
moft  common. 

I  paft  ten  years  at  Paris  -,  the  fpirit  of  bigotry  and 
fanaticifm  reigned  then  not  there.  If  I  may  be- 
lieve the  public  report,  it  is  now  the  fpirit  of  the 
times.  With  regard  to  people  of  falhion,  they 
are  more  and  more  indifferent  to  works  of  reflec- 
tion. Nothing  afifeds  them  but  a  ridiculous  de- 
fcription  (8),  which  fatisfies  their  malignity  with- 
out difturbing  their  indolence.  I  renounc,  Therefore, 

the 
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the  hope  of  pleafing  them.  Whatever  pains  I 
might  take,  I  Ihould  never  diffufe  fufRcient  encer- 
tainn^nt  over  a  fubjed  fo  dry  and  ferious, 

I  have  obferved,  however,  that  if  we  judge  of 
the  French  nation  by  their  works,  either  the 
people  are  lefs  light  and  frivolous  (9)  than  they 
are  thought  to  be,  or  the  fpirit  of  the  men  of  iec- 
ters  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  nation.  The 
ideas  of  the  latter  appear  to  me  grand  and  elevat- 
ed -,  let  them,  therefore,  write  on,  and  reft  aflur- 
ed,  notwithftanding  national  partialities,  that  they 
"will  every  where  find  juft  judges  of  their  merit. 
I  have  only  one  thing  to  advife  them,  and  that 
is,  fometimes  to  dare  to  defpife  the  opinion  of  a 
fingle  nation,  and  to  remember,  that  a  mind  truly 
great  will  attach  itfelf  to  fuch  fubjeds  only  as  are 
interefting  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind. 

This  of  which  I  here  treat  is  of  that  nature. 
I  fhall  only  repeat  the  principles  in  the  treatife  of 
L'Efprit,  to  examine  them  more  thoroughly,  to 
prelcnt  them  in  a  new  point  of  view,  and  to  draw 
new  confequences  from  them. 

In  geometry  every  problem  not  fully  refolved, 
may  become  the  objed  of  a  new  demonftration.  It 
is  the  fame  in  morality  and  politics. 

Let  no  one  therefore  decline  the  examination  of 
a  queftion  fo  important,  and  whofe  folution  more- 
over requires  the  cxpofiticn  of  truths  hitherto  but 
little  known. 

Is 
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h  the  difference  in  the  minds  of  men  the  effect  of 
their  different  crganifations  or  education  ?  That 
is  the  object  of  my  inquiry. 

SECTION      I. 

The  education  neceffarily  different  in  differ- 
ent men,  is  perhaps  the  caufe  of  tliat  in- 
equality in  underftandings  hitherto  attri- 
buted to  the  unequal  perfediou  of  their 
organs. 

CHAP.       I. 

No  two  ferfom  receive  the  fame  education, 

I  Still  learn  ;  my  inftrudion  is  not  yet  finifhed  : 
When  will  it  be  ?  When  I  (hail  be  no  longer 
fenfible  •,  at  my  death.  The  courfe  of  my  life  is 
properly  nothing  more  than  a  long  courfe  of  edu- 
cation. 

What  is  neceflary  that  two  individuals  fhould 
receive  precifelv  the  fame  education?  That  they 
Ihould  be  in  precifely  the  fame  poHtions  and 
the  fame  circumftances.  Now  fuch  an  hypothefis 
is  impoffible  :  it  is  therefore  evident,  that  no  two 
perfons  can  receive  the  fame  inflriidions. 

But  why  put  off  the  term  of  our  education  to 
the  utmoft  period  of  life  ?  Why  not  confine  it  to 
the  time  exprefsly  fet  apart  for  infl:ru(5lion,  that  is, 
to  the  period  of  infancy  and  adolefcence  ? 

lam 
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I  am  content  to  confine  it  to  that  period  •,  and 
I  will  prove  in  like  manner,  that  it  is  impoflTible 
for  two  men  to  acquire  precifely  the  fame  ideas. 

CHAP.        II. 

Of  the  moment  at  which  education  begins, 

IT  is  at  the  very  inftant  a  child  receives  mo- 
tion and  life  that  ir  receives   its   firft  inftruc- 
tion  :  it  is  fometimes  even  in  the  womb  where  it 
is  conceived,  that  it  learns  to  diftinguifh  between 
ficknefs  and  health.     The  mother  however  deli- 
vered, the  child  ftruggles  and  cries  j  hunger  gripes 
it,  it  feels  a  want,   and  that  want  opens  its   lips, 
makes  it  fieze,   and   greedily  fuck  the  nourilhing 
bread.     When  fome  months  have  pafled,  its  fight 
is  diftinfl,  its  organs  are  fortified,    it  becomes  by 
degrees  fufceptible  of   all   impreffions ;  then  the 
fenfes  of  feeing,  hearing,  tafting,  touching,  fmell- 
ing,   in  a  word,  all   the  inlets  to  the    mind  are 
fet  open  ;    then   all   the   objedts    of  nature   rufh 
thither  in  crowds,  and  engrave  an  infinity  of  ideas 
in  the  memory  *.      In   thefe  firft  moments  what 
can  be  true  inftru6lors   of  infancy  ?    The  divers 
fenfations  it  feels :   thefe  are  fo  many  inftrudlions 
it  receives. 

•  See  Mr.  BufFon's  eloquent   and   admirable  difcourfej 
OD  man. 

If 
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If  two  children  have  the  fame  preceptor,  if 
they  are  taught  to  diftinguifli  their  letters,  to  read 
and  repeat  their  catechifm,  &c.  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  receive  the  fame  education.  The  phi- 
lofopher  judges  otherwife  :  according  to  him,  the 
true  preceptors  of  a  child  are  the  objeds  that  fur- 
round  him  •,  thefe  are  the  inftrudors  to  whom  he 
owes  almoft  all  his  ideas. 

CHAP.        III. 

Of  the  inftruciors  of  childhood, 

A  Short  hiftory  of  the  infancy  of  man  will 
bring  us  acquainted  with  them.  He  no 
fooner  fees  the  light  thrP.  a  thoufand  founds  ftrike 
his  earb  ;  he  hears  nothing  but  a  confufed  noife ; 
a  thoufand  bodies  offer  themfelves  to  his  fight^ 
but  prefent  nothing  but  objeds  imperfedly  defin- 
ed. It  is  by  infenfible  degrees  the  infant  learns 
to  hear  and  fee,  to  perceive  and  redify  the  errors 
of  one  fenfe  by  another  *. 

Being  conftantly  ftruck   by   the  fame  fenfations 
in  the  prefence  of  the  fame  objeds,   he  thereby 

*  The  fenfes  never  deceive  us  ;  objefls  conftantly  make  the 
impreffions  on  us  they  ought  to  make.  If  a  fquare  tower  ap- 
pears round  at  a  certain  diftance,  it  is  becaufe  at  thatdiftance 
the  rays  refleded  from  the  tower  ought  to  be  confounded,  and 
make  it  appear  as  it  does;  it  is  becaufe  there  are  certain  cafes 
in  which  the  real  forms  of  bodies  cannot  be  afcertained  v/ith- 
©ui  the  united  tellimony  of  feveral  fenfes. 

acquires 
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acquires  a  more  complete  remembrance  of  them, 
in  proportion  as  the  fame  adion  of  the  objeds  are 
repeated  on  him  •,  and  this  a<5lion  of  them  we 
fliould  regard  as  the  moft  confiderable  part  of  his 
education. 

The  child  in  the  mean  time  grows  -,  he  walks 
and  walks  alone-,  numberlefs  falls  then  teach 
him  to  preferve  the  equilibrium  of  his  body,  and 
to  Hand  firm  on  his  legs ;  the  more  painful  the 
falls,  the  more  inftruftive  they  prove,  and  the 
more  adroit,  attentive,  and  cautious  he  walks. 

The  child  grows  ftrong-,  he  runs,  he  is  already 
able  to  leap  the  little  canals  that  traverfe  and  water 
the  garden.  It  is  then  that  by  repeated  trials  and 
falls  he  learns  to  proportion  his  leaps  to  the  width 
of  the  canals. 

He  fees  a  ftone  fall  into  the  water  and  fink  to 
the  bottom,  while  a  piece  of  wood  floats  on  the 
furface  :  by  this  inftance  he  acquires  the  firfl  idea 
of  gravity. 

If  he  take  the  (lone  and  the  wood  out  of  the 
water,  and  by  chance  they  both  fall  on  his  feet, 
the  unequal  degree  of  pain  occafioned  by  their 
fall,  engraves  more  ftrongly  on  his  memory  the 
idea  of  their  unequal  weight  and  hardnefs. 

If  he  chance  to  throw  the  fame  flone  againfl: 
one  of  the  flower-pots  placed  on  the  border  of  a 
canal,  he  will  then  learn  that  fome  bodies  are 
broke  by  a  blow  that  others  refifl:. 

There 
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There  is  therefore  no  man  of  difcernment 
who  muft  not  fee  in  all  objeds,  fo  many  tu- 
tors charged  with  the  education  of  our  in- 
fancy *. 

But  are  not  thefe  Inftrudors  the  fame  for  all  ? 
No.  The  chance  is  not  precifely  the  fame  for  any 
two  perfons  J  but  fuppofe  it  were,  and  that  two 
children  owed  their  dexterity  in  walking,  running, 
and  leaping  to  their  falls -,  I  f^y,  that  as  it  is  im- 
poflible  they  fhould  both  have  precifely  the  fame 
number  of  falls,  and  equally  painful,  chance 
cannot  furnifh  them  both  with  the  fame  in- 
flru6lions. 

Place  two  children  on  a  plain?  in  a  wood,  3 
theatre,  an  aflembly,  or  a  fhop.  They  will  nor, 
by  their  mere  natural  pofuion,  be  flruck  precife- 
ly in  the  lame  manner,  nor  confequently  alTe6led 
with  the  fame  fenfations.  What  different  fubjects 
moreover  are  by  daily  occurrences  inceffantly 
offered  to  the  view  of  thefe  two  children. 

Two  brothers  travel  with  their  parents,  and  td 
arrive  at  their  native  place  they  muft  traverfe 
long  chains  of  mountains.  The  eldeft  follows 
his  father  by   the  fliort  and  rugged  road.     WhaE 

*  If  1  have  here  defcribed  the  feveral  ftates  of  infancy  m 
a  curfory  manner,  it  is  becaufe  I  am  fearful  of  tiring  the 
reader.  What  imports  him  to  know  the  time  the  child  is  iri 
pafling  through  the  feveral  periods?  It  is  fufficient  that  they 
are  paffed  through.  It  is  by  no  means  necefiary  that  my  narra- 
tion fliould  be  as  long  as  the  infancy  of  man. 

Vol.  L  C  does 
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does  he  fee?  Nature  in  all  the  forms  of  horror  j 
mountains  of  ice  that  hide  their  heads  among 
the  clouds,  mafly  rocks  that  hang  over  the  travel- 
ler's head,  fathomlefs  caverns,  and  ridges  of 
arid  hills,  from  whence  torrents  precipitate 
with  a  tremenduous  roar.  The  younger  fol- 
lows his  mother  through  the  moft  frequented 
roads,  where  nature  appears  in  all  her  pleafing 
forms.  What  objeds  does  he  behold  ?  Every 
where  hills  planted  with  vines  and  fruitful  trees, 
and  vallies  where  the  wandering  ftreams  divide 
the  meadows,   peopled  by  the  brouzing  herds. 

Thefe  two  brothers  have,  in  the  fame  journey, 
feen  very  different  profpefls,  and  received  very  dif- 
ferent impreflions.  Now  a  thoufand  incidents 
of  the  fame  nature  may  produce  the  fame  effe<5ls. 
Our  life  is  nothing  more,  fo  to  fay,  than  a  long 
chain  of  fimilar  incidents;  let  men  not  ever  flat- 
ter themfelves,  therefore,  with  being  able  to  give 
two  children  precifely  the  fame  education. 

What  influence  moreover  may  a  difi^erence  in 
inftruction,  occafioned  by  a  trifling  difference 
in  furrounding  objefls,  have  on  the  mind  ?  Who 
does  not  know  that  a  fmall  number  of  diffimilar 
ideas,  combined  with  thofc  two  men  already 
have  in  common,  can  produce  a  total  difference 
in  their  manner  of  feeing  and  judging  ? 

Suppofing,  however,  that  chance  fhould  con- 
flantly  offer  the  fame  objeds  to  two  perfons,  does 
it  prefent  them  when  their  minds  are  precifely  in 

the 
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the  fame  ficuation,  and  when  confequentJy 
thofe  objefts  will  make  the  fame  impreffions 
on  them  ? 

CHAP.       IV. 

Of  the  different  impreffions  ohje^s  make  on  us* 

THAT  different  obje6ls  produce  different 
fenfations  is  felf-evident.  Experience, 
moreover,  teaches  us  that  the  fame  objedls  excite 
in  us  different  impreffions,  according  to  the  mo- 
ment at  which  they  prefent  themfelves ;  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  to  thefe  different  impreffions,  that 
■we  are  principally  to  attribute  the  diverfity  and 
great  inequality  that  is  to  be  found  in  men 
educated  in  the  fame  country,  in  the  fame  habits 
and  manners,  and  who  have  moreover  the  fameob- 
je6ls  before  their  eyes. 

There  are  in  the  mind  certain  moments  of 
perfefl  repofe,  when  its  furface  is  not  agitated  by 
the  lead  breath  of  paffion.  The  objefls  that  then 
prefent  themfelves  fometimes  engage  our  whole 
attention;  we  examine  more  at  leifure  their  dif- 
ferent appearances,  and  the  impreffions  they  make 
on  our  memory  are  much  more  complete  and 
durable. 

Occurrences    of   this  fort    are  very    common, 

efpecially  in  early   youth.      A  child   commits  a 

fault,  and  for  punifliment  is  fhut   up  by  himfelf 
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in  a  chamber.  What  does  he  do  ?  He  fees  m 
the  window  feme  pots  with  flowers,  he  plucks 
fome  of  them,  he  confiders  their  colours,  and  re- 
marks their  fhades;  his  idle  fituation  feems  to 
give  an  additional  difcernment  to  his  fight.  It  is 
then  with  the  child  as  with  the  blind  j  if  the  lat- 
ter have  commonly  the  fenfes  of  hearing  and  fuel- 
ing more  keen  than  other  men,  it  is  becaufe  he 
is  not  like  them  difturbed  by  the  aflion  of  the. 
light  upon  bis  eyes,  becaufe  he  is  the  more  atten- 
tive, and  more  concentered  within  himfelfj  and, 
laftly,  to  fupply  the  fenfe  he  wants,  he  is,  as  M. 
Diderot  remarks,  more  interefted  to  improve  thofe 
fenfes  that  remain. 

The  impFeflions  that  objects  make  on  us  de- 
pend principally  on  the  moment  at  which  thofe 
objeds  ftrike  us.  In  the  example  juft  mentioned, 
it  is  the  attention  that  the  child  is,  fo  to  fay, 
forced  to  give  to  the  only  objecfls  that  are  expofed- 
to  his  fight,  which  makes  him  difcover  in  the  co- 
lours and  form  of  the  flowers,  thofe  nice  difl^er- 
cnces  that  a  difliracled  view,  or  a  fuperficial  glance 
v/ould  not  have  permitted  him  to  obferve.  It  is 
thus  that  a  punilhmcnt,  or  fome  fimilar  incident, 
frequently  determines  the  tafte  of  a  young  man, 
and  makes  him  a  painter  of  flowers  ;  by  firfl:  giv- 
ing him  fome  knowledge  of  their  beauty,  and 
then  a  love  for  thofe  pidlures  that  reprefent  them. 
Kow  to  how  many  like  incidents  is  the  educa- 
tion of  youth  liable?  and  how   can  we  imagine- 
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tliem  to  be  the  fame  in  any  two  indvividuals  ? 
How  many  other  caufes,  moreover,  prevent  two 
children,  whether  at  home  or  at  college,  from 
receiving  the  fame  education  ? 

C     H     A     P.       V. 

Of  a  collegiate  education. 

CHILDREN  that  have  been  brought  up  in 
the  fame  college,  are  fuppofed  to  have 
received  the  fame  education.  But  at  what  age 
do  they  enter  the  college  ?  At  feven  or  eight 
years.  Now  at  that  age  they  have  already  charged 
their  memories  with  ideas,  which  being  partly  owing 
to  chance,  and  partiy  acquired  in  the  parental 
abode,  arife  from  the  ftate,  the  charadler,  the 
fortune,  atid  wealth  of  their  parents.  Can  we 
then  be  furprifed  that  children  entering  a  col- 
lege with  ideas  frequently  fo  different,  (hould  dif- 
cover  more  or  lefs  ardour  for  ftudy,  more  or  lefs 
tafle  for  certain  branches  of  fcience  j  and  that  the 
icjieas  they  have  already  acquired  being  united 
with  thofe  they  receive  in  common  in  the  fchools, 
fhould  produce  in  them  a  confiderable  alteration  ? 
From  ideas  thus  altered,  and  coQiblning  again 
among  themfelves,  muft  frequently  arife  unex- 
peded  produdions.    From   hence  that  inequality 
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in  minds,   and  that  diverfity  of  taftes  obfervcd  in 
the  pupils  of  the  fame  college  *. 

Is  it  the  fame  of  domeflic  education  ? 


C     H     A     P.        VI. 

Of  domejlic  education. 

THIS  fort  of  education  is  doubtlefs  more  uni- 
form j  It  is  more  the  fame.  Two  children  are 
brought  up  under  their  parents,  have  the  fame  pre- 
ceptor, nearly  the  fame  objeds  before  their  ey  ts  ;  and 
read  the  fame  books.  The  inequality  of  age  is  the 
only  difference  that  appears  to  have  any  influence  on 
their  inftruction  ;  would  you  rendered  that  ineffec- 
tual }  Sup')ofe  then  thefe  two  brothers  to  be 
twins  ?  But  have  they  had  the  fame  nurfe  .''  What 
does  that  fignify  ?  It  fignifies  a  great  deal.  How 
can  we  doubt  the  influence  of  the  difpofition  of 
the  nurfe  on  the  child  ?  At  leaft  they  made  no 
doubt  of  it  in  Greece,  as  is  evident  by  the  con- 
fequence  in  which  the  ^  Lacedsemonian  nurfes 
were  held. 

*  I  have  elfewhere  obferved,  that  it  is  to  chance,  that  Is  to 
fay,  to  what  is  not  taught  by  a  mafter,  we  owe  the  greatell 
part  of  oar  inftruftion.  He  whofe  knowledge  ihould  be  con- 
fined to  the  truths  he  learns  from  his  governor,  or  his  tutor,  and 
to  the  fadls  contained  in  the  fmall  number  of  books  that  are 
read  in  the  claiTes,  would  doubtlefs  be  the  moil  ignorant  child 
in  the  world. 

In 
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In  fa6l,  fays  Plutarch,  if  the  Spartan  does  not 
cry  even  at  the  bread  ;  if  he  be  infenfible  to  fear, 
and  already  patient  under  fufFerings,  he  owes  it 
to  his  nurfe.  In  France,  where  I  live,  as  in 
Greece,  the  choice  of  a  nurfe  therefore  cannot 
be  matter  of  indifference. 

But  fuppofe  the  fame  nurfe  to  have  fuckled 
thefe  twins,  and  to  have  brought  them  up  with  the 
^ame  care.  Is  it  to  be  imagined,  when  returned 
to  their  parents,  the  father  and  mother  will  have 
precifely  the  fame  degree  of  affe6tion  for  thefe 
two  children  ?  and  that  the  preference  impercepti- 
bly given  to  one  of  the  two,  will  have  no  in- 
fluence on  his  education? 

Suppofe,  moreover,  that  the  father  and  mo- 
ther fhould  regard  them  equally,  will  it  be  the 
fame  with  the  domeftics  ?  Will  not  the  tutor 
•have  a  favourite  ?  and  will  the  fondnefs  that  he 
Ihews  for  one  of  the  two  children  be  long  un- 
noticed by  the  other  ?  The  different  paffions,  or 
patience  of  the  mailer,  and  the  foftnefs  or  feveri- 
■ty  of  his  le6lures,  y/\\\  they  have  no  effefl  on  the 
children?  In  the  lad  place,  will  thefe  two  twins 
enjoy  the  fame  ftate  of  health  ? 

In  the  career  of  the  arts  and  the  fcienccs,  fup- 
pofe them  both  to  fet  off  with  an  equal  pace,  if 
the  firft  be  (lopped  by  fome  diforder,  and  fuffer 
the  other  to  advance  too  far  before  him,  his  du- 
ties will  become  difguftful  to  him.  If  a  child 
C  4  -Jo^e 
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V 

lofe  the  hope  of  pre-eminence,  if  he  be  obliged 
jn  a  certain  fenfe,  to  acknowledge  a  number  of 
fuperiors,  he  becomes  thereby  incapable  of  a  vi- 
gorous application  :  even  the  fear  of  punifhment 
is  then  ineffe6lual.  This  fear  caufes  a  child  to 
.  pontrafb  a  habit  of  attention,  makes  him  learn  to 
read,  and  perforrn  all  that  he  is  enjoined  j  but  it 
will  not  infpire  him  with  that  ardour  for  ftudy 
which  is  the  only  pledge  of  great  acquirements.  It 
is  emulation  that  produces  genius,  and  a  defire  of 
becomino;  illuftrious  that  creates  talents.  It  is 
from  the  moment  when  the  love  of  glory  fires  the 
breaft,  and  takes  pofleffion  of  the  man,  that  we 
are  to  dace  the  progrefs  of  his  intelleflual  faculties. 
I  have  always  thought  that  the  fcience  of  educa- 
tion is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  than  a  knowledge 
of  the  means  of  exciting  emulation,  which  may 
be  lighted  up  or  extinguifhed  by  a  fingle  word.  A 
commendation  beftowed  on  the  care  with  which 
a  child  examines  an  obje<5t,  and  the  exa(5l  de- 
fcription  he  gives  of  it,  has  fometirnes  been  fuf- 
ficient  to  excite  in  him  that  fort  of  attention  to 
which  he  has  afcefwards  owed  the  fuperiority  of 
his  underdanding.  A  collegiate,  or  domeftic 
education  is  therefore  never  the  fame  for  any  t\vo 
Individuals. 

Frpm  the  education  of  childhood  we  will 
proceed  to  that  of  youth.  Let  not  this  exam^n 
be  regarded  as  fuperfluous.  This  fecond  educa- 
tion is  the  moft  important  ;   mankind  have  then 
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other  inftruftors,   with  whom  it  is  proper  to  be 
acquainted. 

It  is  in  youth,  moreover,  that  our  taftes  and 
our  talents  are  formed.  This  fecond  education, 
the  leaft  uniform,  and  the  mod  abandoned  to 
chance,  is,  at  the  fanae  time,  the  moft  proper  to 
ponfirm  the  truth  of  my  opinion. 
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CHAP.        VIL 

Of  the  education  of  youth. 

T  is  at  leaving  the  college  and  entering  the 
world  that  the  education  of  youth  begins. 
it  is  lefs  uniform  than  that  of  childhood,  but 
more  dependent  on  chance,  and  doubtiefs  m.ore 
important.  The  youth  is  then  attacked  by  a 
greater  number  of  fenfations :  all  that  furrounds 
himftrikes  him,  and  ftrikes  him  forcibly. 

It  is  at  the  age  when  certain  paffions  fpring 
up,  that  all  the  obje6ls  of  nature  agitate  and  im- 
pel him  the  moft  flrongly.  It  is  then  thac  he  re- 
ceives the  moft  efficacious  inftrudion  -,  it  is  then 
that  his  taftes  and  his  charafter  are  determined ; 
and,  laftly,  that  being  mere  free,  and  more  him- 
felf,  the  paffions  excited  in  his  heart  determine 
his  habits,  and  frequently  all  the  future  conducl  of 
bis  life. 

In  r-hildren  the  difference  of  underftanding  and 
pharader    is    not    always    very   obvious.      En- 
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gaged  in  the  fame  fort  of  ftudies,  fubjed  to  the 
fame  difcipline,  and  moreover  without  paflions, 
their  exterior  is  fufRciently  fimilar. 

The  (ecdj  that  by  fpringing  up,  fliall  one  day 
make  fo  much  difference  in  their  taftes,  is  either 
not  yet  formed,  or  at  leaft  is  yet  impercepti- 
ble. I  compare  two  children  to  two  men  fit- 
tins  on  a  bank,  but  with  their  backs  to  each 
Other.  If  they  rife  up  and  walk  in  the  dire<5tion 
they  fat,  they  will  infenfibly  become  further  dif- 
tant,  and  foon  lofe  fight  of  each  other,  unlefs 
by  again  changing  their  diredion,  fome  accident 
make  them  again  approach. 

The  refemblance  of  children  in  fchools  or 
colleges  is  the  efFed  of  conftraint.  When  they 
leave  the  college  the  conftraint  ceafes.  Then 
begins,  as  I  have  already  faid,  the  fecond  educa- 
tion of  man  ;  an  education  the  more  direded  by 
chance,  as  youth  on  entering  the  world  find 
themfelves  in  the  midft:  of  a  greater  number  of 
objeds.  Now  the  more  the  furrounding  objeds 
are  mukiplied  and  diverfified,  the  lefs  can  the 
father  or  the  mafter  depend  on  the  refult  of  their 
impreffion,  and  the  lefs  part  the  one  and  the 
other  have  in  the  education  of  a  young  man. 

The  new  and  principal  inftrudors  of  youth 
are  the  form  of  government  under  which  they 
live,   and  the  manners   that  form  of  government 


gives  to  a  nation. 
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Matters  and  pupils  are  all  fubje6l  to  thefe  in- 
ftitutors ;  thefe  are  the  principal,  but,  however, 
not  the  only  inriruflors  of  youth  ;  among  thefe  I 
alfo  reckon  the  rank  a  young  man  holds  in  the 
world,  his  wealth  or  indigence,  the  focieties 
with  which  he  is  connedled  *;  and,  laftly,  his 
friends,  his  books,  and  his  miitreiles.  Now  ic 
is  on  chance  that  depend  his  opulence,  or  po- 
verty, and  the  choice  of  his  fociety  (10),  his 
friends,  his  books,  and  his  miilrefTes.  It  is  on 
chance,  therefore,  that  depends  the  choice  of  the 
principal  part  of  his  inftrutflors.  ft  is  chance, 
moreover,  that  places  him  in  this  or  that  pofition, 
excites,  extinguifhes  or  modifies  his  cades  and 
pafTions  ;  and  that  has,  confequently,  the  greateft 
part  in  forming  his  charader.  The  chirader  of 
a  man  is  the  immediate  effed  of  his  paflions,  and 
his  paffions  are  often  the  immediate  effeds  of  his 
fituations. 

The  mod  ftriking  charaflers  are  fometimes  the 
produce  of  an  infinity  of  little  accidents.  It  is 
from  an  infinity  of  threads  of  hemp  that  the  largell 
cables  are  formed  (11).  There  is  no  change 
that  chance  cannot  produce  in  the  charader  of  a 
man.     But  why  do  thefe  changes   almolt   always 

*  Does  a  manfearch  for  thecompany  of  the  learned?  Does 
he  live  habitually  with  thofe  of  fuperior  abilities  ?  He  be- 
comes enlightened.  It  is  to  a  defire  I  always  had  to  con- 
verfe  with  fuch  men,  faid  to  me  one  day  a  celebrated  author, 
>hat  I  owe  my  feeble  talents. 
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operate  in  a  manner  unpcrceived  by  himfelf?  Be- 
caufe  to  perceive  them,  he  muft  have  a  moft  fe- 
vere  and  penetrating  eye  on  himfelf.  Now  plea- 
fure,  idlenefs,  ambition,  poverty,  &c.  equally 
divert  him  from  this  obfervation.  Every  thing 
turns  him  away  from  himfelf.  A  man  has,  more- 
over, fo  much  refped  for  himfelf,  fo  much  ve- 
neration for  his  own  condud,  as  being  the  con- 
fequence  of  fuch  fagacious  and  profound  reflec- 
tion, that  he  can  rarely  permit  himfelf  to  examine 
it :    pride  forbids,    and  pride  is  readily  obeyed. 

Chance  has,  therefore,  a  necefiary  and  confi- 
derable  influence  on  our  education.  The  events 
of  life  are  frequently  the  produce  of  the  moft 
trifling  incidents.  I  know  this  aflertion  dif» 
gufts  our  vanity,  which  conftantly  afllgns  great 
caufes  to  effefls  that  appear  to  it  of  great  confe- 
quence.  To  deftroy  the  iilufions  of  pride,  I 
Ihall  prove,  by  the  aid  of  fafts,  that  it  is  to  the 
mofl  trifling  incidents  the  mofl:  illuftrious  citi- 
zens have  fometimes  owed  their  talents.  Frona 
whence  I  conclude,  that  chance  afts  in  a  like  man- 
ner on  all  mankind,  and  if  its  effetfts  on  ordinary 
minds  are  lefs  remarked,  it  is  merely  be- 
caufe  minds  of  this  fort  are  themfelves  lefs  r$- 
?rarkable. 
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CHAP.       VIII. 

Of  ihe'  chances  to  which   we  often   owe   illuflnous 
charaSferSf, 

FOR  my  firfl  example,  I  fliall  eke  M.  Vauciln- 
fon  :  his  pious  mother  had  a  fpiritual  dire(5lor, 
who  lived  in  a  cell,  to  which  the  hall  where  the 
dock  wagr  placed  ferved  as  an  antichamber.^ 
The  mother  paid  frequent  vifics  to  this  dire6lor. 
Her  fon  waited  for  her  in  the  antichamber  :' 
there  alone,  and  having  nothing  to  do,  he  wept 
with  wearinefs,  while  his  mother  wept  with  re- 
pentance. However,  as  we  commonly  weep^- 
and  weary  ourfelves  as  little  as  poffible,  and  as  in 
a  ftate  of  vacation  there  are  no  fenfations  indif- 
ferent, young  Vaucanfon  was  foon  (Iruck  with  the 
uniform  motion  of  the  pendulum,  and  defirous  of 
difcovering  its  caufe.  His  curiolity  was  roufed  ; 
he  approached  the  clock  cafe,  and  faw,  through 
the  crevices,  the  wheels  that  turn  each  other  ; 
difcovered  a  part  of  the  mechanifm,  and  guefled 
at  the  reft.  He  proje6led  a  fimilar  machine, 
which  he  executed  in  wood  with  a  knife,  and  at 
laft  was  able  to  make  a  clock  more  or  lefs  perfe(5c. 
Encouraged  by  this  firfl  fuccefs  his  tafte  for 
mechanics  was  determined.  His  talents  difplay- 
ed  themfelves,   and  the  fame  genius  that  enabled 
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him  to  make  a  clock  in  wood,  fhowed  him  the  pof- 
libility  of  forming  a  fluting  automaton. 

A  chance  of  the  fame  fort  allumined  the  genius 
oF  Mihon.  Cromwell  died,  his  fon  fucceeded 
him,  and  was  driven  out  of  England.  Milton  par- 
ticipated his  ill- fortune  ;  he  loft  the  place  of  fecre- 
tary  to  the  protestor,  was  imprifoned,  releafed, 
and  driven  into  exile.  At  laft  he  returned,  retired 
to  the  country,  and  there,  in  the  leifure  of  retreat 
and  difgrace,  he  executed  the  poem  which  he  had 
projefbed  in  his  youth,  and  which  has  placed  him 
in  the  rank  of  the  greaceft  of  men. 

If  Shakefpeare  had  been,  like  his  father,  always 
a  dealer  in  wool ;  if  his  imprudence  had  not  oblig- 
ed him  to  quit  his  commerce,  and  his  country ; 
if  he  had  not  aflbciated  with  libertines,  and  ftole 
deer  from  the  park  of  a  nobleman  ;  had  not  been 
purfued  for  the  theft,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  London  ;  engage  in  a  company  of  adlors  ;  and, 
at  laft,  difgufted  with  being  an  indifferent  per- 
former (12),  he  had  not  turned  author  •,  the  pru- 
dent Shakefpeare  had  never  been  the  celebrated 
Shakefpeare  •,  and  whatever  ability  he  might  have 
acquired  in  the  trade  of  wool,  his  name  would 
never  have  refletled  a  luftre  on  England. 

It  was  a  chance  nearly  fimilar  that  determined 
the  tafte  of  Moliere  for  the  ftage.  His  grand- 
father loved  the  theatre,  and  frequently  carried 
him  thither.    The  young  man  lived  in  diflipation  -, 

the 
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the  Father  obferving  it,  afked  in  anger,  if  his  fon 
was  to  be  made  an  a6Vor.  Would  to  God,  re- 
plied the  grandfather,  he  was  as  good  an  a6lor 
as  Montrofe.  Thofe  words  ftruck  young  Mo- 
liere  j  he  took  a  difguil  to  his  trade,  and  France 
owes  its  greateft  comic  writer  to  that  accidencai 
reply.  Moliere,  a  fl-cilful  tapeftry- maker,  had 
never  elfe  been  cited  among  the  great  men  of  his 
nation. 

Corneille  loved;  he  made  verfes  for  his  mif- 
trefs,  became  a  poet,  compofed  Melite  (i^), 
then  Cinna,  Rodogune,  &c.  is  the  honour  of 
his  country,  and  an  objedt  of  emulation  for  pofte- 
rity.  The  difcrete  Corneille  had  remained  a 
lawyer,  and  compofed  briefs  that  would  have 
been  forgotten  with  the  caufes  he  defended. 
Thus  it  is,  that  the  devotion  of  a  mother,  the 
death  of  Cromwell,  deer- dealing,  the  exclama- 
tion of  an  old  man,  and  the  beauty  of  a  woman, 
have  given  five  illuftrious  charafters  to  Eu- 
rope *. 

I  fhould  never  have  done  if  I  would  enume- 
rate all  the  writers  celebrated  for  their  talents, 
and  who  owed  thofe  talents  to  fimilar  inci- 
.  dents  f.     Many  philofophers  adopt  mjy  opinion 

*  It  will  doubtlefs  be  faid,  that  fimilar  incidents  would 
not  produce  fimilar  effefts  but  on  men  organifed  in  a 
certain  manner  ;  I  fhall  anfwer  this  objedion  in  the  next 
fe^ion. 

f  It  iviJl  not  be  improper ^  ho'we'ver,  to  add  here  one  more  itt' 
fiance ;  Newton^  in  bii  younger  days,  ivas  a  Jindmt  at  Cam- 
bridge^ 
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on  this  particular.  M.  Bonnet  *  compares  witH 
me,  genius  to  a  lens,  that  burns  in  one  point 
only.  Genius,  according  to  us,  is  but  the  pro- 
duce of  a  ftrong  and  concentered  attention  to  any 
art  or  fcience;  but  from  whence  does  this  at- 
tention proceed  ?  From  a  lively  tafte  we  feel 
for  that  art  or  fcience.  Now  this  tafte  is  not  the 
mere  gift  of  nature  -f.  Is  a  man  born  without 
ideas  ?  He  is  born  alfo  without  taftes.  We  may, 
therefore  regard  them  as  acquifitions  arifingfrom  the 
Situations  in  which  we  are  placed  J.  Genius  then, 
is  the  remote  produce  of  incidents  or  chances 
nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  I  have  cited  (14). 

M.  Roufleau  is  not  of  this  opinion  :  he  is,  how- 
ever, himfelf  an  inftance  of  the  power  of  chance. 

briJge,  hut  during  the  timt  of  the  plague  retired  into  the  country: 
j^s  he  was  reading  under  an  apple-tree,  one  of  the  fruit  f  II  and 
Jiruck  him  a  fmart  bloiu  on  the  head.  IFhen  he  ohfirved  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  apple  he  ivas  furprifed  at  the  force  of  the  Jlroke. 
fhii  led  him  to  confidtr  the  accelerating  motion  of  falling  hodiei^ 
from  'whence  he  deduced  the  principles  of  gravity,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  philofophy  iKhich  luill  reflect  honour  on  the 
Englijh  nation,  ixhen,  perhaps,  the  names  of  CreJJy,  Jgincourt, 
and  Blenhiem  luill  be  utterly  forgotten. 

*  See  his  Analytical  Efiay  on  the  Faculties  of  the  Mind.- 
f  If  children  have  feldom  the  tafte  we  would  jjive  them,- 
it  is  the  fault  of  their  inftru6lor5,  and  not  that  of  their  or- 
ganifation. 

J  The  only  difpofition  to  fcience  a  man  has  at  his  birth, 
IS  the  faculty  of  comparing  and  combining.  In  fafl,  all  the 
operations  of  his  mind  are  neceflarily  reduced  to  the  obferv- 
ingofthe  relations  objefls  have  to  him,  and  among  thcm- 
felves.  In  the  next  feftion  I  fhall  examine  what  this  faculty 
is  in  man. 

On 
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On  entering  the  world  fortune  placed  him  in 
the  train  of  an  ambalTador.  A  bickering  with 
that  minifter  made  him  quit  the  political  career 
(15),  and  follow  that  of  the  arts  and  fciences. 
His  choice  lay  between  eloquence  and  mufic; 
equally  adapted  to  fucceed  in  both  thofe  arts,  his 
tafte  remained  for  fome  time  undetermined  ;  a 
particular  feries  of  circumftances  made  him  at  laft 
prefer  eloquence  -,  a  feries  of  another  kind  would 
have  made  him  a  mufician.  Who  knows  if  the 
favours  of  a  fair  chantrefs  would  not  have  produced 
that  effeft  (16).  No  one  at  leaft  can  affirm, 
that  love  could  not  have  made  an  Orpheus  of 
the  French  Plato.  But  what  particular  incident 
made  M.  RoulTeau  enter  the  career  of  eloquence  ? 
I  do  not  know  :  that  is  his  fecret ;  all  that  I  can 
fay  is,  that  in  this  purfuit  his  firfl  fucccfs  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  determine  his  choice. 

The  academy  of  Dijon  propofed  a  prize  for 
eloquence.  It  was  a  whimfical  fubjedt  *  ;  the 
queftion  was.  Whether  the  fciences  he  more  hurt- 
ful than  ufeful  to  fociety  ?  The  only  ftriking  man- 
ner of  treating  this  queftion  was  to  take  pare 
againft  the  fciences.  M.  Roufleau  was  fenfible 
of  this  -,  and  made  on  this  fubjedt  an  eloquent 
difcourfe,   that  deferved  and  obtained   great  en- 

*  He  that  propofed  this  prize  probably  thought,  that  the 
only  way  to  become  equally  eftimable  with  any  other,  was  to 
prove,  that  any  other  is  as  ignorant  as  himfelf. 

Vol.  I.  D  comiums. 
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comiums  *.  This  fuccefs  made  the  remarkable 
period  of  his  life.  From  hence  arofe  his  glory,  his 
misfortunes,  and  bis  paradoxes. 

Charmed  with  the  beauty  of  his  own  difcourfe^ 
the  maxims  of  the  orator  ( 1 7)  foon  became  thofe 
of  the  philofopher ;  and  from  that  moment,  devot- 
ed to  the  love  of  paradoxes,  nothing  was  difficult 
to  him.  Was  it  neceflary  to  maintain,  in  order 
to  defend  his  opinion,  that  the  man  abfolutely 
brutal,  without  art,  without  induftry,  and  infe- 
rior to  every  known  favage,  is  notwithftanding 
more  virtuous  and  happy  than  the  poliflied  citizen 
of  London  or  Amfterdam  ?  he  was  ready  to  main- 
tain it. 

The  dupe  of  his  own  eloquence,  and  con- 
tent with  the  title  of  an  orator,  he  renounced 
that  of  a  philofopher,  and  his  errors  became  the 
confequence  of  his  firil  fuccefs.  The  leaft  caufes 
have  often  produced  the  greateft  effeds.  Chag- 
rined at  laft  by  contradiciions,    or   perhaps   toa 

*  A  man  Viho  is  majler  of  ajiuejlylcy  and  is  vjeli  verfed  in 
fophijlry^  ivill  always  JJyine  hj  taking  the  paradoxical  Jide  of  «r 
piejiioiu  He  that  JJjordd  aticjnpt  to  prove  that  Kue  fee  the  light 
of  the  fun  at  mid-day^  ho^jj  jvfly  focver  his  arguments  ivere  rang'- 
fd  and  hoiv  beautiful foen'er  his  lavg/tage^  luould  have  but  fevt 
readers.  If'  hereas,  he  that  Jhoidd  ajfert  tvcfce  the  fun  s  light  at 
midnight^  and  fupport  his  offer iion  in  a  pleafng  laiiguage,  hy 
fomethiiig  like  argument^  'Mould  have  many  admirers.  For  the 
hv.tnan  mind^  though  not  convinced^  is  alviays  pleafcd  to  find  the 
appearance  of  argument  voherc  It  has  no  right  to  cxpcil  any  ar'- 
gumcnt  at  all. 

fond 
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fond  of  fingularity,  M.  Roufieau  quitted  Paris  and 
his  friends:  he  retired  to  Montmorenci  (18).  He 
there  compofed  and  published  his  Emelius  ;  and 
was  purfued  by  envy,  ignorance,  and  hypocrify. 
Efteemed  by  all  Europe  for  his  eloquence,  he 
was  perfecured  in  France.  They  applied  to  him 
this  pafiTage,  cruciatur  uhi  eji,  laudaiur  uli  non 
eji^»  Obliged  at  lafi:  to  retire  to  Swiflerland, 
and  continually  more  irritated  againft  perfecution, 
he  there  wrote  his  famous  letter  addrefled  to  the 
archbifhop  of  Paris.  Thus  it  is  that  all  the  ideas 
of  a  man,  all  his  glory,  and  all  his  misfortunes,  are 
frequently  formed  into  a  feries  by  the  invifible 
power  of  a  firft  event.  M.  RoufieaUj  therefore, 
as  well  as  an  infinity  of  illudrious  men,  may  be 
confidered  as  one  of  the  chefs  d'ceuvres  of 
chance. 

Let  me  not  be  reproached  with  having  (lopped 
to  confider  the  caufes  to  which  great  men  have  fa 
frequently  owed  their  talents  •,  my  fubjefl:  obliged 
me  to  it.  I  fhall  rtot  grow  tedious  by  details.  I 
know  that  the  public  is  fond  of  great  talents,  and 
that  the  trifling  caufes  by  which  they  are  produc- 
ed appears  of  little  confequence.  I  fee  with  plea- 
furc  a  river  roll  its  v/aves  majeftically  through  the 
plainj  but  it  is  v/ith  labour  my  imagination  mounts 
to  its  fource,  to  fee  it  afiemble  the   volume  of 

*  This  fentence  is  applicable  to  almoft  evefy  philofophef 
whofe  writings  have  obtained  the  public  efteem. 

D  2  waters 
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waters  neceffary  to  it^  courfe.  Objefts  prefent 
themfelves  to  us  in  mafles ;  it  is  with  wearlnefs 
we  attend  to  their  decompofition.  I  cannot  per- 
fuade  myfelf  without  di.^ciihy,  that  the  comet 
which  traverfes  with  fuch  rapidity  our  mundane 
fyftem,  and  menaces  its  ruin,  is  nothing  more 
•  than  a  certain  compofition  of  invifible  atoms. 

In  morals,  as  in  phyfics,  we  are  ftruck  by  the 
great  alone  :  we  conftantly  aflign  great  caufes  to 
great  effeds;  we  would  make  the  figns  in  the 
zodiac  anounce  the  fall  or  revolution  of  empires. 
Yet  how  many  crufades  have  been  undertaken  or 
fufpended  •,  how  many  revolutions  accomplifhed 
or  prevented  j  how  many  wars  kindled  or  extin- 
guilhed,  by  the  intrigues  of  a  pried,  a  woman, 
or  a  minifter.  It  is  for  want  of  fecret  anecdotes, 
that  we  do  not  every  where  find  the  glove  of  the 
duchefs  of  Marlborough  *. 

Let  what  I  here  fay  of  empires  be  applied  to 
individuals:  it  will  appear  in  like  manner,,  that 
their  exaltation  or  difgrace,  their  happinefs  or 
mifery,  are  the  produce  of  a  certain  feries  of  cir- 
cumilances,  of  an  infinity  of  chances  unforefeen, 
and   is   apparently   infignificant.     I   compare  the 

*  The  phyficians  fay,  that  a  great  acrimony  in  the  femi- 
i>al  matter  was  the  caufe  of  the  violent  paffion  of  Henry  VIII. 
for  women.  It  is  therefore  to  this  acrimony  England  nwef 
the  deftrudlion  of  popery.  Hiflory  would  perhaps  degrade 
its  dignity,  if  it  were  always  to  fearch  out  in  this  manner 
the  fecrec  caufes  of  great  events :  but  it  would  be  far  more 
inftruAive. 

little 
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kittle  incidents  that  produce  the  great  events  of  our 
Jives,  to  the  hairy  fibres  of  a  root  that  infinuate 
infenfibly  into  the  clefts  of  a  rock,  and  there 
i-ncreafe  that  it  may  one  day  fpring  up. 

Chance  *,  therefore  has,  and  always  will, 
have  a  part  in  our  education,  and  efpecially  in 
that  of  men  of  genius ;  therefore,  would  you  in- 
creafe  their  number  in  a  nation,  obferve  the  means 
that  are  ufed  by  chance  to  infpire  mankind  with  a 
defire  of  becoming  illuftrious.  This  obfervation 
made,  place  them  exprefsly  and  frequently  in  the 
fame  pofitions  that  chance  places  them  but  fel- 
dom  :  this  is  the  only  way  to  make  them  nu- 
merous. 

The  moral  education  of  mankind  is  now  almoft 
entirely  abandoned  to  chance.  To  render  it  per- 
fedl,  the  plan  mufl:  be  direded  by  public  utility, 
and  founded  on  fimple  and  invariable  principles ; 
this  is  the  only  method  to  diminifh  the  influence  it 
receives  from  chance,  and  to  obviate  the  contra- 
diflions  that  are  found,  and  muft  neceffarily  be 
found,  among  all  the  various  precepts  of  modern 
education. 


•  I  rauft  inform  the  reader,  that  by  the  word  Chance,  I 
mean  the  unknown  concatenation  ofcaufes  proper  to  produce 
fuch  or  fuch  an  effedl,  and  that  I  never  ufe  the  word  in  any 
other  fenfe. 


D  3  CHAP. 
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CHAP.       IX. 

P/  i^^  principal  caufes  of  the  contradi^ions  in  the 
precepts  of  education > 

IN  Europe,  and  efpecially  in  the  catholic 
countries,  if  all  the  precepts  of  education  are 
contradic5lory,  it  is  becaufe  public  inftruciion  is 
there  confided  to  two  powers,  whofe  interefts  are 
oppofite,  and  whofe  precepts  therefore  muft  b|5 
different  and  contradidory  : 

The  one  is  the  fpiritual  power. 
The  other  is  the  temporal  power. 
The  (Irength  and  grandeur  of  the  latter  depends 
on  the  ftrength  and  grandeur  of  the  empire  it 
commands.  The  real  ftrength  of  a  prince  con- 
fifts  in  the  ftrength  of  the  nation  ;  when  that 
ceafes  to  be  refpefled,  the  prince  ceafes  to  be 
powerful.  He  defires,  and  ought  to  defire,  that 
his  fubjedls  be  brave,  induftrious,  learned,  and 
virtuous.  Is  it  the  fame  with  the  fpiritual  power  ? 
No  ;  its  intereft  is  not  the  fame.  The  p^ower  of 
the  prieft  depends  on  the  fuperftition  and  ftupid 
credulity  of  the  people.  It  is  of  little  flgnifi- 
cance  to  him  that  they  be  learned  ;  the  lefs  they 
Jcnow  the  more  docile  they  will  be  to  his  diflates. 
The  intereft  of  the  fpiritual  power  is  not  connect- 
ed with  that  of  a  nation,  but  with  that  of  a  fed:. 

Two 
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Two  nations  are  at  war;  what  is  it  to  the  pope 
which  is  the  mafter  and  which  the  flave,  if  the 
conqueror  and  conquered  are  both  to  be  fubje(5l 
to  him  ?  If  the  French  fink  under  the  pow^r  of 
the  Portuguefe  ;  if  the  houfe  of  Braganza  mounts 
the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  the  pope  fees  no- 
thing in  it  but  an  increafe  of  his  authority. 
What  does  the  facerdotal  power  require  of  a 
nation  ?  A  blind  fubmiffion,  a  credulity  without 
bounds,  a  puerile  and  contagious  fear.  Whether 
the  nation  renders  itfelf  renowned  for  its  ta- 
lents and  patriotic  virtues,  is  what  the  clergy 
concern  themfelves  little  about.  Great  talents 
and  great  virtues  are  almoft  unknown  in  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  in  all  parts  where  thefpiritual  power 
is  moft  formidable. 

Ambition,  it  is  true,  is  common  to  both 
powers,  but  the  means  by  which  it  is  gratified 
are  very  different.  To  raife  itfelf  to  the  highefi: 
point  of  grandeur,  the  one  mufl  exalt  the  paf- 
fions  of  men,  and  the  other  debate  them.. 

If  it  be  to  a  love  of  the  public  good,  tojuilice, 
to  riches,  and  glory,  that  the  temporal  power 
owes  its  warriors,  its  magiftrates,  its  merchants, 
and  men  of  letters  ;  if  it  be  by  the  commerce  of 
its  towns,  the  valour  of  its  troops,  the  equity  of 
its  fenate,  and  the  genius  of  its  literati,  that  the 
prince  renders  his  nation  refpeftable  among  others, 
the  ftrong  pafiions  direded  to  the  general  good 
thea  ferve  as  the  bafis  of  his  grandeur. 

D  4  The 
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The  ecclefiaftic  corps,  on  the  contrary,  found 
their  grandeur  on  the  deftruftion  of  thofe  very 
pafiions.  The  prieft  is  ambitiou?,  but  ambition 
is  odious  to  him  in  the  laity  j  it  thwarts  his  de- 
figns.  The  projedl  of  the  prieft  is  to  extinguifh 
every  defire  in  man,  to  make  him  difgult  his 
wealth  and  power,  and  by  that  difguft  to  appro- 
priate both  of  them  to  himfelf  (19)-  Of  this  we 
are  certain,  that  the  fyftem  of  religion  has  been 
conftantly  direfted   by    this   plan. 

At  the  time  that  chriftianity  was  efTablifiied, 
■what  did  they  preach  ?  'l^he  ccmmimity  cf  property. 
"Who  offered  himfelf  as  thedepofitary  of  the  goods 
that  were  to  be  in  common  ?  The  prieft.  Who  vio- 
lated the  depofit,  and  made  himfelf  the  proprietor  ? 
The  prieft.  When  the  rumour  of  the  end  of  the 
\yorld  was  fpread  abroad,  by  whom  was  it  authenti- 
cated ?  The  prieft.  The  report  was  favourable  to 
his  defigns,  he  hoped,  that  ftruck  with  a  panic, 
iTJankind  would  be  anxious  about  one  matter  on- 
ly (a  matter  in  reality  of  importance)  that  of 
their  falyation.  Life,  they  faid,  is  but  a  paf- 
fage :  heaven  is  our  inheritance  -,  why  then 
fhould  we  give  ourfelves  up  to  earthly  pleafures  ? 
If  difcourfes  of  this  kind  did  not  entirt-ly  detach 
the  laity  from  earthly  enjoyments,  it  at  leaft: 
vveaned  them  from  the  love  of  their  relations,  of 
glory,  of  the  public  good,  and  of  their  country. 
Heroes  then  became  rare ;  and  fovereigns,  ftruck 
with  the  hoce  of  mighty  poiTeffions  in  Heavep* 

confenied 
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confented  fometimes  to  commit  to  a  prieft  a  pare 
of  their  terreftial  authority.  The  prieft  feizcd  ir, 
and  to  preferve  it  depreciated  true  glory  and  true 
virtue.  It  was  no  longer  permitted  to  honour 
fuch  charaders  as  Minos,  Lycurgus,  Codrus, 
Ariftides,  Timoleon  -,  in  a  word,  the  defenders 
and  benefadors  of  their  country.  Other  models 
were  propofed,  other  names,  were  infcribed  in 
the  calendar  ;  and  inftead  of  the  ancient  heroes, 
vvere  feen  the  names  of  St.  Anrhony,  St.  Crif- 
pin,  St.  Claire,  St.  Fiacre,  St.  Francis  (20); 
in  fhort,  the  names  of  all  ihofe  folitary  wretches, 
who,  dangerous  to  fociery  by  the  example  of 
their  ftupid  religion,  retired  to  cloifters  and 
deferts,  there  to  vegetate  and  end  their  ufelefs 
days. 

By  fuch  models  the  priefts  hoped  to  accuftom 
mankind  to  regard  this  life  as  a  ihort  journey. 
They  then  hoped  that  being  without  defires  for 
terreftrial  goods,  and  without  fricndfhip  for  thofe 
they  Ihouid  meet  on  their  journey,  they  would 
become  equally  indifferent  to  their  own  happi- 
nefs  and  that  of  their  pofterity.  In  fad,  if  life 
be  nothing  more  than  a  baiting>place,  why 
fhould  we  be  fo  interefted  in  the  affairs  that  con- 
cern it .?  A  traveller  does  not  repair  the  walls  of 
an  inn  where  he  is  to  pafs  one  night  only. 

To  fecure  their  grandeur,  and  fatisfy  their 
ambition,  the  fpiritual  and  temporal  powers 
muft,  therefore,  in  every  country,   employ  very 

different 
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different  means.  Charged  in  common  with  the 
inftrudion  of  the  public,  they  muft  engrave  on 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  precepts  that  are 
contradidory,  and  relative  to  the  intereft  that 
one  has  in  kindling,  and  the  other  in  extinguifhing 
the  paflions  *. 

That  thefe  two  powers,  however,  equally 
preach  probity,  I  allow.  But  they  do  not  at- 
tach the  fame  meaning  to  the  word  -,  and  modern 
Rome,  under  the  government  of  the  pope,  has 
not  certainly  the  fame  idea  of  virtue  that  the  an- 
cient Romans  had  under  the  confulate  of  the 
elder  Brutus.  The  aurora  of  reafon  begins  to 
appear ;  men  now  know  that  the  fame  words  do 
not  every  where  convey  the  fame  ideas.  What 
therefore  is  now  required  of  an  author  ?  That  he 
annex  clear  ideas  to  the  terms  he  ufes.  The 
reign  of  the  dark  fcholaftics  may  difappear ;  the 
theologians  will  not  perhaps  always  impofe  on 
the  people  and  governments.  Of  this  we  may 
reft  aiTured,  that  they  will  not  at  leafl  preferve 
their  power  by  the  means  they  have  acquired  it. 
Circumftances  have  changed  with  the  times  :  the 
necelTity  of  the  pafTions  is  now  confefled  j  it  is 
found,  that  by  their  prefervation,  that  of  empires 
is  fecured.     Paffions  are,  in  effedl,  ftrong  defires, 

*  To  attempt  to  dcflroy  the  paffions  of  men,  is  to  attempt 
to  deftroy  their  aftion.  Does  the  theologian  rail  at  the  pai- 
fions  ?  he  is  the  pendulum  that  mocks  its  fpring,  and  the  effeft 
that  miilakes  its  caufe. 

and 
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and  thefe  defires  may  be  either  conformable  or 
contrary  to  the  public  welfare.  If  avarice  and  in- 
tolerance be  hurtful  and  criminal  pafTions,  it  is 
not  fo  with  the  defire  to  render  ourfelves  illuftri- 
ous  by  talents  and  patriotic  virtues  (21),  By  an- 
nihilating the  defires,  you  annihilate  the  mind  ; 
every  man  without  pafllons  has  within  him  no 
principle  of  aflion,  nor  motive  to  aft. 

You  are,  O  catholic  clergy  1  rich  and  power- 
ful upon  the  earth,  but  your  power  may  be  de- 
ftroycd  with  that  of  the  nations  you  command. 
By  degrading  them  ftill  more,  they  may  be 
conquered  by  others,  and  will  ceafe  to  be  under 
your  fubje(5lion.  Even  your  own  intereft  re- 
quires that  men  fhould  continue  to  be  excited  by 
paffions  and  wants  ;  to  ftifle  them  in  man  you 
muft  change  his  nature. 

O  venerable  theologians !  O  brutes !  O  my 
brethren!  abandon  the  ridiculous  projedl:  ftudy 
the  human  heart,  examine  the  fprings  by  which 
it  is  moved,  and  it  you  have  not  yet  any  clear 
idea  of  morality  and  politics  (22),  forbear  to  teach 
them.  Pride  has  led  you  too  long  aftray  : 
remember  the  ingenious  table  of  the  birth 
of  Momus,  The  moment  he  faw  the  day, 
fays  a  great  poet,  the  infant  god  filled  Oiympus 
with  his  cries  -,  the  celefi:ial  court  was  ftuned  :  to 
.quiet  him,  each  one  gave  the  child  a  play-thing. 
Jupiter,  who  had  juft  then  created  man,  gave 
Jiim  to  Momus,  and  ever  fmce  man  has  been  the 

puppec 
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puppet  of  folly.  Now  among  the  puppets  of  this 
fort,  the  moft  rueful,  proud,  and  ridiculous,  is  a 
doftor  of  divinity  (23).  O  theological  puppet  ! 
do  not  perfift:  in  deftroying  the  pafTions,  they  are 
the  vital  principles  of  a  fbate  (24).  Employ 
yourfelf  in  promoting  the  general  good  ;  endeav- 
our to  trace  out  a  plan  of  inftruflion,  whofe  clear 
and  fimple  principles  (hall  all  center  in  the  hap- 
pincfs  of  the  public. 

How  far  diftant  are  we  from  fuch  a  plan  of 
inftruftion  ?  Parents  and  mafters,  with  little  har- 
mony among  ihemfelves,  are  equally  ignorant  of 
what  children  ought  to  be  taught.  Their  ideas 
of  education  are  yet  all  confufed,  and  from 
thence  arifes  that  glaring  contradidlion  in  all  their 
precepts, 

CHAP.        X. 

Examples  of  contradiMory  ideas  or  precepts  incukat' 
ed  in  early  youth, 

IF,  in  order  to  fiiow  more  fenfibly  the 
contradi(5lion  in  all  the  precepts  of  our  edu- 
, cation,  I  am  obliged  to  defcend  to  a  more 
familiar  ftyle,  the  fubjed  will  plead  my  excufe. 
It  is  in  the  religious  feminarles  deftined  for  the 
inftrudlion  of  young  ladies,  that  ihefe  contradic- 
tions   are    moft  glaring.      Suppofe    therefore    I 

enter 
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enter  a  convent  :  it  is  eight  in  the  morning,  the 
hour  of  conference  ;  there  is  held  a  difcourfe  on 
raodefty  ;  the  fuperior  of  the  convent  proves, 
that  a  boarder  (hould  never  look  at  a  man.  The 
clock  ftrikes  nine  ;  the  dancing-mailer  is  in  the 
parlour.  Mind  your  fteps,  he  fays  to  his  fcholar, 
hold  up  your  head,  and  always  look  at  your 
partner.  Now  which  of  thefe  is  (he  to  believe? 
the  dancing- mafter  or  the  miftrefs  of  the  con- 
vent ?  The  fcholar  does  not  know ;  and  there- 
fore acquires  neither  the  grace  the  firft  would 
give  her,  nor  the  referve  that  is  preached  to  her 
by  the  other.  Now  from  whence  do  thefe  con- 
tradidlions  arlfe,  but  from  the  contradidcry  de- 
fires  of  the  parents,  who  would  have  their  daugh- 
ter at  once  agreeable  and  referved,  join  the  pru- 
dery of  the  cloifter  to  the  graces  of  the  theatre  ? 
That  is,  they  would  conciliate  irreconcilables  *. 

The  Turkifh  education  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
one  that  is  confcntaneous  with  what  is  required 
of  women  in  their  own  country  (25). 

The  principles  of  education  will  be  variable 
and  indeterminate  fo  long  as  they  do  not  reo-ard 
one  certain  point.  What  point  is  that.-*  The 
greateft  public  utility  •,   that  v:,    the  greatefl:  plea- 

*  A  girl  is  required  to  be  fincere  and  ingenuous.  A  hufband 
js  provided  for  her;  (he  does  not  like  him  ;  fhe  declares  it  free- 
ly :  it  is  taken  amifs.  The  parents,  therefore,  would  have 
her  true  or  falfe,  according  as  it  is  their  intereft  that  (he  fhould 
be  the  one  or  the  other. 

fure, 
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fure,   and  the  greatefl  happinefs,   of  the  Jargell 
number  of  citizens. 

Do  parents  lofe  this  point  of  view  ?  They  wan- 
der here  and  there  in  the  paths  of  inftruftion. 
Fafhion  is  their  only  guide.  They  know  that  to 
make  their  daughter  a  mufician  they  mufl:  pay  a 
matter  of  mufic,  but  they  do  not  know  that  to 
give  her  juft  ideas  of  virtue  they  mufl  in  like 
manner  pay  a  mafter  of  morality. 

When  a   mother   undertakes  the  education   of 
her  daughter,   (he  tells  her  in  the  morning,   while 
putting   on  the  rouge,  that    beauty   is  nothing  j 
that  virtue  and  talents  are  all*.     At  that  moment 
company  enters  to  the  mother's  toilet ;  every  one 
praifes  the  young  lady's  beauty,  but  not   once  a 
twelvemonth  a  word  is  faid  about  her  talents  and 
virtue  f.     The  only  recompence  moreover   that 
is   promifed   to    her    application  and  her  virtue^ 
is  the  ornaments  of  drefs,  and    yet  they  would 
have  the  young  girl   be  indifferent  to  her  beauty. 
Into  what  confufion  mud  her  ideas  be  thrown  by 
fuch  condu(5t ! 

*  Do  they  perfuade  a  gtrl  that  without  talents  flie  wi<l 
never  get  a  hufband  ?  to-morrow  Ihe  hears  that  the  mcft  Aupid 
of  her  companions  has  made  an  excellent  match,  becaufe 
fhc  had  a  large  fortune,  and  that  without  a  fortune  no  one  cart 
be  married. 

f  If  they  commonly  praifc  nothing  but  beauty  in  a  daugh- 
ter, it  is  bcc3ufe  beauty  is  really  the  molt  intereding  and  de- 
fireable  quality  in  her  we  vifit,  and  to  whom  we  arc  neither 
hufband  nor  friend  ;  and  with  women  the  men  are  ahvayj 
on  a  vifit. 

'       The 
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The  education  of  a  youth  is  not  more  confen- 
taneous  :  the  firft  duty  prefcribed  him  is  the 
obfervance  of  the  laws ;  the  fecond,  their  viola- 
tion, when  he  is  offended ;  in  cafe  of  an  infuir, 
he  is  to  fight,  under  pain  of  being  difnonoured.. 
Do  they  prove  to  him,  that  it  is  by  fervices  ren- 
dered his  country,  he  will  obtain  the  confl- 
deration  of  this  world,  and  the  felicity  of  the 
next  -,  what  models  do  they  propofe  for  his  imi- 
tation ?  A  monk,  a  fanatical  and  llothful  dervife, 
whofe  intoleration  has  filled  empires  with  trouble 
and  defolation. 

A  father  recommends  to  his  fon  fideh'ty  to  his 
promife.  A  theologian  then  comes  and  tells  the 
young  man,  that  we  are  not  bound  to  keep  oup 
promife  to  the  enemies  of  God  -,  for  which  reafon 
Lewis  XIV.  revoked  the  cdi6t  of  Nantz  given  by 
his  anceftors;  that  the  pope  has  decided  this  quef- 
tion,  by  declaring  every  treaty  made  between  ca- 
tholic princes  and  heretics  to  be  void,  and  by  giv- 
ing the  former  the  power  of  violating  thofe  treaties 
whenever  they  have  fuiiicient  ftrength. 

A  preacher  proves  in  the  pulpic,  that  the  God 
of  the  Chriftians  is  the  God  of  truth  ;  that  it  is  by 
their  hatred  to  falfehocd  his  v/orfhippers  are 
known  (26).  He  defcends  from  the  pulpir,  and 
then  owns,  that  it  is  quite  prudent  to  obferve  a 
refervation  (27)  ;  that  he  himfelf  in  praifmg  the 
truth,  takes  great  care  how  he  fpeaks  it  (28).  In 
faa,  the  man  who  fliould  write  the   true  hiflory. 

of 
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of  his  times,  in  a  catholic  country,  would  fet  alf 
thefe  worfhippers  of  the  God  of  truth  againft  him 
(29).  In  fuch  a  country,  a  man  to  guard  himfelf 
from  perfccution,  muft  cither  be  dumb,  a  fool,  or 
a  liar. 

Suppofe  a  preceptor,  by  force  of  application, 
fhould  infpire  his  pupil  wich  candour  and  hu- 
manity •,  his  fpiritual  diredor  enters,  and  tells 
him  that  we  may  pardon  mankind  their  vices, 
but  not  their  errors  ;  that  in  the  latter  cafe  in- 
dulgence is  a  crime,  and  that  every  one  who  does- 
not  think  as  he  does  fhould  be  burned. 

Such  is  the  ignorance  and  contradiflion  of  a 
theologian,  that  he  declaims  againft  the  pafTions 
at  the  very  moment  he  would  excite  emulation  in 
his  pupil.  He  then  forgets  that  emulation  is  a 
paffion,  and  a  very  (Irong  paffion  too,  if  we  judge 
by  its  effeds. 

In  every  part  of  education,  therefore,  there  is 
contradiflion.  What  is  the  caufe  ?  An  ignorance  of 
the  true  principles  of  this  fcience-,  they  have  nothing 
but  confufcd  ideas  about  it.  Mankind  fhould  be 
elucidated;  the  prieft  oppofes  it.  Does  the  truth 
dawn  a  moment  upon  them  ?  Its  rays  are  abforb- 
ed  in  the  darknefs  of  fcholaftics.  Error  and  crime 
both  fearch  for  obfcurity,  the  one  in  words  (30), 
the  other  in  the  night.  Let  not  however  all  the 
contradidlions  of  our  education  be  charged  to 
theology,  there  are  fome  alfo  that  arife  from  the 
vices  of  government.     How  will  you  perfuade  a 

youth 
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youth  to  be  faithful  to  fociety,  and  to  keep  the 
fecret  of  another,  when  even  in  England,  the 
government,  under  a  mod  frivolous  pretext,  opens 
the  letters  of  private  perfons  and  betrays  the 
public  confidence  ?  How  can  you  flatter  your- 
felf  with  an  expedation  of  infpiring  him  with  a 
horror  for  fpies  and  informers,  when  he  fees  them 
honoured,  rewarded,  and  penfioned. 

When  a  young  man  comes  from  the  college,  and 
mixes  with  the  world,  he  is  expefted  to  render 
himfelf  agreeable,  and  conftantly  preferve  his 
chaftity.  At  the  period  that  the  paffion  of  love 
is  moft  fenfibly  felt,  mufb  a  young  man  be  in- 
different to  women,  and  live  in  the  midft  of  them 
without  defire  *  ?  Can  parental  ftupidity  imagine 
that  when  government  builds  a  theatre  for  ope- 
ras, and  cuftom  fets  it  open  to  young  men,  that, 
fond  of  their  virginity,  they  will  always  be- 
hold with  an  eye  of  indifference,  a  fpe6lacle  in 
which  the  endearments,  the  tranfports,  and  magi- 
cal power  of  love,  are  painted  in  the  mod  brillianc 

*  If  they  would  really  damp  the  defires  of  love  in  a  young 
man,  what  fhould  they  do  ?  Inftitute  violent  exercii'es,  and 
infpire  youth  with  a  tafte  for  them.  Exercife  is  in  this  cafe 
the  moft  efficacious  ledure.  The  more  we  p«rfpire,  the  more 
of  the  animal  fpirits  we  exhauft,  the  lefs  vigour  remains  for 
love.  The  coldnefs  and  inditFerence  of  the  favages  of  Cana- 
da, proceeds  from  the  fatigue  and  inanition  produced  by 
their  long  and  wearifome  huntings. 

Vol.  I,  E  colours. 
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colours,  and  enter  their  minds  by  all  the  organs 

of  the  fenfes  -f. 

I  fiiould  never  have  done  if  I  would  make  a 
catalogue  of  all  the  contradi6lions  in  the  Euro- 
pean education,  and  efpecially  in  that  of  the  Pa- 
pifts.  In  the  thick  fog  of  errors,  how  fhall  we 
difcover  the  path  of  virtue  ?  The  Catholic,  there- 
fore, frequently  wanders  from  it.  So  that  with- 
out fixed  principles  in  this  matter,  it  is  to  his 
iituation,  to  books,  to  friends,  and  to  the  mif- 
trelTes  that  chance  has  given  him,  that  he  owes 
his  virtues  or  vices.  But  is  there  any  method  of 
rendering  the  education  of  men  more  independent 
of  chance  ?  and  if  there  be,  how  is  it  to  be  attained  ? 

Teacb  nothing  but  the  truth.  Error  is  conti- 
nually at  contradiction  with  itfelf :  the  truth 
never. 

Do  not  abandon  the  education  of  the  people  to 
two  powers,  who  having  two  oppofite  interefts, 
Gonftantly  teach  two  contradiftory  moralities  (31). 

By  what  fatality,  it  will  be  faid,  have  almoft 
all  nations  confided  to  the  priefthood   the    moral 

f  Letit  not  be  imagined,  from  what  is  here  faid,  that  I  am 
for  deflroying  the  opera,  or  the  drama.  I  only  mean  to  con- 
demn the  cc  "tradition  in  our  cuftorns  aiid  precepts.  lam- 
neither  an  enemy  to  the  theatre,  nor  in  this  matter  of  the  opi- 
nion of  M.  Roufleau.  The  theatres  are  incontellibly  plead- 
ing. Now  there  is  no  plcafure  that  in  the  hands  of  a  wife 
government  may  not,  by  being  made  the  recom pence  of  vir- 
tue, become  its  produdive  principle. 

ififtruflioD: 
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inftrufcion  of  their  youth  !  What  is  the  moral 
of  Papifts  ?  A  medly  of  fuperftitions.  How- 
ever there  is  nothing  the  facerdotal  power  cannon 
execute  by  the  aid  of  fuperftition.  For  by  than 
it  robs  the  magiflrates  of  their  authority,  and 
kings  of  their  legitimate  power  :  it  is  by  that  it 
fubdues  the  people,  and  acquires  a  power  over 
them  v/hich  is  frequently  fuperior  to  the  laws  ; 
and  finally,  by  that  it  corrupts  the  very  principles 
of  morality.  What  remedy  is  there  for  this  evil  ? 
I'here  is  but  one.  This  fcience  mufi:  be  entirely 
refounded,  A  new  fpirit  muft  prefids  over  the 
formation  of  its  new  principles,  and  every  pare 
of  it  muft  be  direfbed  to  the  public  welfare. 

It  is  time  that  under  the  tide  of  the  holy  minifters 
of  morality,  the  magillrates  fhould  found  it  on  prin- 
ciples that  are  fimple,  clear,  and  conformable  to 
the  general  profperity,  and  of  which  all  the  inha- 
bitants may  form  ideas  equally  juft  and  precife. 
But  will  the  firapliclty  and  uniformity  of  thefe 
principles  agree  with  the  different  pafTions  of 
men  ? 

Their  defires  may  be  different,  but  their  man^ 
ner  of  regarding  objects  is  efTentially  the  fame. 
They  fee  well  and  do  bad.  Every  one  being  born 
with  a  juft  difcernmenc  difcovers  the  truth, 
v/hen  it  is  prefented  to  him  in  a  clear  light. 
With  regard  to  youth,  they  have  more  avidity  for 
it,  as  ih^y  are  lefs  accuftomed  to  break  ir^  and 
have  iefs  intereft  to  fee  objeds  different  from  what 
E  ■2.  they 
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they  really  are.     The  minds  of  young  people  can* 
not  be  drawn   from  the  truth  without  force.     To- 
produce  this  effedl,  all  the  patience  and  all  the  art 
of  modern  education  are  required;  and  even  then 
they   fee   by  fits  the  light  of  natural  reafon,    and 
the  falfity   of    thofe   opinions   with    Vv'hich    their 
memories  are  charged.     Why  then  do   they  not 
efface  thofe,   and    fubftitute    in    their    place   new 
ideas  ?      Such  a  change  of  ideas  requires  time  and 
pains,    and  is  too  difficult  a  tafk   for  the  greateft 
part  of  mankind,  who  frequently  defcend  to  the 
grave  before  they  have  acquired  clear  and  precife 
ideas  of  virtue. 

When  will  they  have  juft  ideas  ?  When  ths 
religious  fyflem  fhall  coincide  with  the  national 
profperity  :  when  religions,  the  habitual  inftru- 
ments  of  facerdotal  ambition,  fliall  become  the  fe- 
licity of  the  public.  Is  it  poffible  to  conceive  of 
fuch  a  religion  ?  The  examination  of  this  qucf- 
tion  deferves  the  attention  of  the  fagacious  part  of 
mankind.  I  fhall  therefore,  en  pafliant,  take  a 
view  of  the  falfe  religions. 


CHAP.        XI. 

Of  falfe  religions. 

EVERY  religion,  fays  -Hobbes,  founded  on 
the  fear  of  an  invifible  power,  is  a  tale,  that, 
avowed  by  a  nation,  bears  the  name  of  religion, 

"and 
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'*^  and  difavowed  by  the  fame  nation,  bears  the  name 
*'  of  fuperftition.'*  The  nine  incarnations  of  Wift- 
nou  are  religion  in  the  Indies,  and  tales  at  Nu- 
remberg. 

I  (hall  not  make  ufe  of  the  authority  of  this 
definition  to  deny  the  truth  of  religion.  If  I  be- 
lieve my  nurfe  and  my  tutor,  every  other  religion 
is  falfe,  mine  alone  is  the  true  *.  But  is  it  ac- 
knowledged for  fuch  by  the  univerfe  ?  No:  the 
earth  ftill  groans  with  the  multitude  of  temples 
confecrated  to  error.  There  is  no  one  that  is  not 
the  religion  of  fome  country. 

The  hiftories  of  Numa,  Zoroafter,  Mahomet, 
and  fo  many  other  founders  of  modern  worfhip, 
teach  us  that  all  religions  may  be  confidered  as 
political  inftitutions,  which  have  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  happinefs  of  nations.  I  therefore 
fuppofe,  as  the  human  mind  ftill  produces,  from 
time  to  time,  new  religions,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
importance,  in  order  to  render  them  the  leaft  de- 
trimental poffible,  to  point  out  the  plan  that 
Ihould  be  followed  in  their  formation. 

All  religions  are  falfe,  except  the  Chriftian : 
but  I  do  not  confound  that  with  papifm. 

•  Perhaps  this  aflertion  will  appear  abfard.  This  abfurdity, 
however,  is  common  to  all  men.  The  ridicule  in  me,  as  in 
them,  is  the  effefl  of  pride.  If  each  one  thinks  his  religion 
the  beft,  ic  is  becaufe  each  one  fays  to  himfelf :  They  luho  do 
not  think  as  I  do,  are  'wrong.  1  therefore  exprefs  myfelf  in 
the  fame  manner  as  others. 

Eg  CHAP. 
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CHAP.        XII. 

Pofery  is  of  human  injlitution, 

APISM  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  of  fenfe  is 
nothing  more  than  mere  idolatry  (32).  The 
Roman  church  without  doubt  regarded  it  as  no 
other  than  a  human  inftitution,  when,  it  made  of 
that  religion  a  fcandalous  ufe,  an  inftrument  of 
Its  avarice  and  ambition,  that  ferved  to  promote 
the  criminal  projects  of  the  popes,  and  legitimate 
their  avidity  and  pride.  But  thefe  imputations, 
fay  the  papifts,  are  calumnies. 

To  prove  them  to  be  true,   I  afk  if  it  be  pro- 
bable that  the  heads  of  the   monaflic  orders  re- 
garded their   religion   as  divine,   when  to   enrich 
thernfelves  and  their  convents,   they    forbade  the 
monks  to  inter  any  one  in  holy  ground  who  died 
"without  making  them    a   bequeft  ?     If  they  were 
thernfelves  the  dupes  of  a  dodtrine  publicly  pro- 
fefTed,  when  they  made  themfelves  proprietors  (3:3) 
of  goods,  that  in  quality  of  (lewards  for  the  poor, 
they  ought  to  have  divided  among   them  ?      If 
the  popes  thought  they  really  pra6lifcd  judice  and 
humility,  when  they  declared  themfelves  the  dif- 
tributors  of  the  kingdoms  of  America,  over  which 
they  had  no  fort  of  right  ?      When  by  a  line   of 
flemarkation,  they  divided  that  part  of  the  world 
(34)  between  the  Spaniards  and  Portugefe?    Laft- 
]y,  whea  they  pretended  to   reign   over  princes, 

dire(ft 
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dire(5b  them  in  temporal  matters,  and  be  the  ar- 
bitrary difpofers  of  their  crowns  ?  O  papifts  \ 
examine  what  has  been  the  condutft  of  your  church 
in  all  ages.  Has  it  fought  to  entertain  a  Roman 
garrifon  in  every  kingdom,  and  to  attach  a  great 
number  of  men  to  its  intereft  ?  (it  is  the  praftice 
of  every  ambitious  feft.)  It  has  infbituted  a  great 
number  of  religious  orders-,  ereded  and  peopled 
a  great  number  of]  monafteries ;  and  iaftly  has 
had  the  artifice  to  quarter  this  ecclefiaflica]  militia 
in  the  countries  where  it  was  eftablifhed. 

The  fame  motive  that  made  it  defire  the 
multiplication  of  the  fecular  clergy,  has  multi- 
plied the  facraments  :  and  the  people,  in  order 
to  receive  them,  were  obliged  to  augment  the 
number  of  their  priells.  .  They  foon  equalled  that 
of  the  grafs-hoppers  of  Egypt,  Like  them  they 
devoured  the  harvefts;  thefe  priefts,  fecular  and 
regular,  being  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the 
catholic  nations.  To  bind  thefe  priefts  more 
iCiofely  to  its  intereft,  and  to  enjoy-  their  affec- 
tion without  a  rival,  the  church  obliged  them  to 
live  a  life  of  celibacy,  without  wives  and  with- 
out children  ;  but  otherwife  in  a  ftate  of  eafe  and 
luxury,  that  made  their  condition  continually 
more  pleafing  to  them.  This  was  not  all  •,  the 
Roman  church,  ftill  farther  to  increafe  its  riches 
and  power,  endeavoured,  in  the  name  of. 
St.  Peter,  or  feme  other,  to  raife  contributions 
?n  every  kingdom.  By  this  method  it  in  effeft 
E  4  opened 
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opened  a  bank  between  earth  and  heaven,  and 
under  the  name  of  indulgences,  received  ready 
money  for  bills  drawn  on  heaven  and  payable  to' 
order. 

Now,  as  we  have  Teen  in  every  age  the  facer- 
dotal  power  facrifice  virtue  to  the  lufl  of  wealth 
and  power  :  when  we  read  the  hiftory  of  the 
popes,  and  fee  their  policy,  their  ambition,  their 
manners,  in  a  word  their  whole  condudl,  and 
find  it  fo  different  from  that  prefcribed  by  the 
Gofpel,  how  can  we  imagine  that  the  chiefs  of 
this  religion  have  had  any  other  defign  than  to 
get  pofTeffion  of  all  the  power  and  wealth  of  the 
earth  (35)  ? 

After  examining  the  manners  and  condudl  of 
the  monks,  the  clergy,  and  pontifs,  a  proteftant 
may,  I  think,  fliow,  for  the  juftification  of  his 
belief,  and  the  advantage  of  nations,  that  papifm 
was  never  any  thing  m.ore  than  a  human  inftitu- 
tion.  Bun  why  have  religions  been  liitherto 
merely  local  ?  Is  it  not  pofiible  to  conceive  of 
one  that  may  become  univerfal  ? 

CHAP.       XI  ir. 

Of  an  univerfal  religion. 

AN  univerfal  religion  cannot  be  founded  but 
on  principles   that  are  eternal   and   invari- 
able, that  are  drawn  from  the  nature  of  men  and 

things  J 
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things,  and  that,  like  the  propofuions  of  geo- 
metry, are  capable  of  the  moft  rigorous  demon- 
Uration.  Are  there  fuch  principles,  and  can 
they  be  equally  adapted  to  all  nations  ?  Yes, 
doubtlefs  :  or  if  they  vary,  it  will  be  only  in  fome 
of  their  applications  to  thofe  different  countries 
where  chance  has  placed  the  different  nations. 

But  among  the  principles  or  laws  proper  for 
all  focieties,  which  is  the  firft  and  moft  facred? 
That  which  fecures  to  every  one  his  property, 
his  life,  and  his  liberty. 

When  a  man  is  an  uncertain  proprietor  of  his 
land  he  will  not  till  his  field,  he  will  not  cul- 
tivate his  orchard  :  the  nation  foon  becomes  ra- 
vaged and  defolated  by  famine.  Is  a  man  the  un- 
certain proprietor  of  his  life  and  liberty  .''  He  that 
is  in  continual  fear,  is  without  fpirit  and  without 
induftry  :  folely  concerned  for  his  perfonal  preferva- 
tlon,  and  wrapt  up  in  himfelf,  he  does  net  regard 
what  pafTes  without  him  :  he  does  not  ftudy  the 
fcience  of  man,  nor  remark  his  defires  and  his 
pafTions.  It  is,  however,  from  this  preliminary 
knov/ledge  that  the  laws  mofl  conformable  to  the 
public  profpericy  are  to  be  deduced. 

By  what  fatality  have  laws  fo  neceflary  to  fo- 
ciety,  remained  unknown,  even  to  the  prefcnt 
day  ?  Why  has  not  heaven  hitherto  revealed 
them  ?  Heaven,  I  anfwer,  requires  that  man 
by  his  reafon  fliould  cc-operate  to  his  own  hap- 
pinefsj  and  that  of  the  numerous  focieties  of  the 

earth 
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earth  (36) ;  and  that  the  mafter-plece  of  an  ex- 
cellent leglflation  fhould  be,  like  that  of  other 
fciences,  the  product  of  genius  and  experience. 

God   has  faid  to   man,   I  have  created  the®,   I 
have  given  thee   fenfations,    memory,   and  confe- 
quently    reafon.     It  is  my  will   that  thy   reafon, 
fharpened  at  firft  by  want,  and  afcerward  enlight- 
ened  by   experience,   fliall    provide    thee   fuften- 
ance,   teach   thee  to   cultivate   the  land,  to   im- 
prove the  inftruments  of  labour,  of  agriculture, 
in  a  word,   of  all  the  fciences  of  the  firll  necefii- 
ty.      It  is  alfo  my  will,  that  by  cultivating  this 
fame  reafon,  thou  mayft  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
my  moral  will,  that  is,  of  thy  duties  toward  fo- 
ciety,  of  the    means   of  maintaining  order,  and 
laftly  of  the   knowledge   of  the   beft   legifiatidn 
poITible. 

This  is  the  only  natural  religion  to  which  I 
would  have  mankind  elevate  their  minds,  that 
only  which  can  become  univerfal,  that  which  is 
alone  worthy  of  God,  which  is  marked  with  his 
feal,  and  that  of  the  truth.  All  others  muft 
bear  the  imprefTion  of  man,  of  fraud  and  falfe- 
hood  *.  The  will  of  God,  juft  and  good,  is 
that  the  children  of  the  earth   fhould   be  happy, 

f  This  is  evidently  to  be  underwood  of  mere  natural  rdigioH, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  luith  that  'which  is  repealed ;  /or  the  que/- 
iion  here  is  not,  ivhelber  the  revealed  religion  he  true  cr  falfe  ; 
hut  hoiu  a  natural  religion,  that  ni'fuld  he  univerfally  u/efulf 
might  be  ejiablijl:ed, 

and 
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and  enjoy  every  pleafure  compatible  with  the  pub- 
lic welfare. 

Such  is  the  true  worfhip,  that  which  philofophy 
fliould  reveal  to  the  world.  No  other  faints  would 
belong  to  fuch  a  religion  than  the  benefaflors  to 
humanity  -,  fuch  as  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Sydney, 
the  inventors  of  fome  ufeful  art,  fome  pleafure 
that  is  new,  but  conformable  to  the  general  in- 
tereft  :  none  would  be  reje6led  as  reprobate,  but 
the  enemies  to  fociety,  and  the  gloomy  adverfa- 
ries  to  the  pleafures. 

Will  the  priefts  *  one  day  become  the  apoftles 
of  fuch  a  religion  ?     Their  intereft  forbids.      The 
clouds   that  hover  over  the  principles  of  morality 
and  legiflation  (which  efTentially  are  the  fame  fci- 
ence)    ha^e  been  brought  thither  by  their  policy. 
It  is  on  the  ruins  of  the  greateft  part  of  religions 
that  found  morality  muft  be  founded.      Would  to 
God  that  the   priefts,   fufceptible  of  a  noble  am- 
bition, had   fearched   in  the  conftituent  principles 
of  man,   the  invariable  laws  by  which  nature  and 
heaven  direfts  that   the    happinefs  of  focieties  be 
cftabliflied  !      Would  to   God  that   the  religious 
fyftem  may  become  the  palladium  of  public  feli- 
city !    It  is  to  the  priefts  that  thefe  cares  fhould  be 
fonfided.       They   would  then   enjoy   a  grandeur 
and  glory  founded   on   public  acknowledgement. 
They  might  then  fay  to  themfelves   each  day  of 

*   The  author  means  the  Roman  prlcjls^   to  <v>hom  it  is  plain 
pe  every  ^joherc  refers, 

their 
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their  lives,  it  is  by  us  that  mankind  are  happyt 
Such  a  grandeur,  fuch  a  lading  happinefs  appear- 
ed to  them  mean  and  defpicable.  You  might,  O 
miniflers  of  the  altar  1  become  the  idols  of  intel- 
ligent and  virtuous  men  !  you  have  chofe  rather  to 
command  over  bigots  and  (laves ;  you  have  ren- 
dered yourfelves  odious  to  good  citizens,  by  be- 
coming the  plague  of  nations,  the  inftruments  of 
their  unhappinefs,  and  the  deftroyers  of  true 
morality. 

Morality  founded  on  true  principles  is  the  only 
true  natural  religion.  However,  if  there  fhould 
be  men  whofe  infatiate  credulity  (37)  cannot  be 
fatisfied  without  a  myflerous  religion ;  let  the 
friends  of  the  marvellous  fearch  out  among  the  re- 
ligions of  that  fort,  one  whofe  eftablilhment  will 
be  leaft  detrimental  to  fociety. 

CHAP.       XIV. 

■Of  ihe  conditions,  without  which  a  religion  is  de- 
Jlru5Iive  to  national  felicity, 

AN  intollerant  religion,  and  one  whofe  wor- 
fhip  requires  a  great  expence,  is  undoubt- 
edly a  prejudicial  religion.  Its  intollerance  muft, 
in  procefs  of  time  depopulate  the  nation,  and  the 
fumptuousworlhipexhauft  its  wealth  (38).  There 
are  Roman  Catholic  countries  where  they 
■reckon   near  fifteen   thoufand  convents,    twelve 

thoufand 
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thoufand  priories,  fifteen  thoufand  chapels,  thir- 
teen hundred  abbeys,  ninety  thoufand  priefts  em- 
ployed in  ferving  forty- five  thoufand  parifhes, 
and  befide  all  thefe  an  infinity  of  abbes,  teachers 
of  feminarifts,  and  ecclefiaftics  of  every  kind.  The 
total  number  amounting  to  at  lead  three  hundred 
thoufand  men,   whofe  charge  *  would  maintain  a 

*  In  every  country  where  they  count  300,000  monks,  curates, 
priefis,  canons,  bifhops,  &c.  they  muft  colt  the  ftate,  in  lodg- 
ing, cloathing,  feeding,  &c.  one  with  another,  half  a  crowa 
per  day.  Now,  to  fupport  this,  what  prodigious  fums  muft 
the  priefthood  raife  on  the  nation,  in  rents,  tenths,  penfions, 
imports  for  mafles,  reparations  of  churches  and  chapels,  paro- 
chial and  conventual  treafuries,  feats  in  churches,  offerings, 
marriages,  baptifms,  burials,  charities,  difpenfations,  mif- 
fions,  &c. 

The  tenths  alone  that  the  clergy  draw  from  the  cultivated 
lands  of  a  country,  are  nearly  equal  to  what  is  received  by  all 
its  proprietors.  In  France  the  arpent  *  of  cultivated  land,  let 
at  five  fhilJings  and  fix  pence,  or  fix  fhillings,  yields  about 
twenty  or  twenty-two  minots  of  corn  of  three  bufhels  each. 
The  prieft  for  his  tenth  takes  two;  the  price  of  thefe  two  mi- 
nots, or  fix  bufhels,  may  be,one  year  with  another,eight  or  nine 
fhillings.  The  prieft  moreover  takes  as  much  ftraw  as  may 
amount  to  five  fhillings;  befides  his  tenth  of  cats  and  their  flraw 
amounting  to  twenty  pence  or  two  fhillings:  total  fifteen  fhil- 
lings that  the  prieft  takes  in  the  three  years  for  the  farne  land, 
that  yields  the  proprietor  in  the  fame  timefixteen  or  eighteen 
fhillings,  out  of  which  he  is  to  pay  the  tenth,  fupport  his  farm, 
make  good  the  deficiencies  of  unlet  land,  and  lofs  by  far- 
mers,  &c. 

From  this  calculation  it  is  eafy  tojudge  of  the  immenfe  riches 
of  the  clergy;  fuppofe  we  reduce  the  number  to  2Co,oco  ? 
Their  maintenance  will  then  amount  to  25,000  pounds  fter- 
ling  per  day,  and  confequently  to  nine  millions  one  hundred 
and  twenty- five  thoufand  pounds  per  annum.   Nov^  what  a  fleet 

*  Iht  a<-f>ent  contains  one  hundred  perches  fquare;  of  t'ghtan  ftit  edch. 

forminabls 
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formidable  army  and  marine.  A  religion  thus 
expenfive  to  a  flate  (39)  cannot  long  be  the  reli- 
gion of  an  enlightened  and  well  governed  natiori 
(40).  The  people  that  fubmit  to  it  will  labour 
only  to  maintain  the  eafe  and  luxury  of  the  prieft- 
hood;  each  of  its  inhabitants  will  be  nothing 
more  than  a  flave  to  the  facerdotal  power. 

and  army  might  be  maintained  with  this  fum  ?  A  wife  govern- 
ment, therefore,  cannot  be  defirous  of  fupportinga  religion  that 
is  fo  expenfive  and  burdenfome  to  the  fubje(S.  In  Auftria, 
Spain,  and  Bavaria,  and  perhaps  even  in  France,  the  priefls, 
(deduftion  being  made  for  intereft  paid  to  annuitants)  are 
richer  than  the  fovereigns. 

What  remedy  is  there  for  this  abufe?  There  is  but  one  J 
and  that  is  to  diminifh  the  number  of  the  priefts.  But  there 
are  religions  (and  the  Roman  Catholic  is  of  this  fort)  whofe 
worfhip  requires  a  great  number.  In  this  cafe  the  worfhip 
ihould  be  changed,  or  at  leaft  the  number  of  the  facraments 
diminiftied.  The  fewer  priefts  there  are,  the  fewer  funds  will 
be  neceflary  for  their  maintenance.  But  thefe  funds  are  fa- 
cred.  Why  f  Is  it  becaufe  they  are  in  part  ufurped  from  the 
poor  ?  The  clergy  are  only  the  depofitaries.  Therefore  no 
taxes  fliould  be  levied  on  thefe  funds,  but  fuch  as  are  abfolute- 
iy  neceflary  for  government.  I  would  obferve  further,  that 
the  temporal  power  being  exprefiy  appointed  to  watch  over 
the  temporal  happinefs  of  the  people,  it  has  a  right  to  the 
adminillration  of  fuch  legacies  as  are  left  to  the  poor,  and  to 
reaflume  all  the  funds  of  which  the  monks  have  defrauded 
them.  But  what  ufe  (hall  be  made  of  them  ?  Apply  them  to  the 
adlual  fupportof  the  wretched;  either  by  charities  or  diminu- 
tion of  taxes,  or  by  the  purchafe  of  fmall  pofleflions,  which  di- 
ftributed  among  thofe  whom  poverty  has  deprived  of  their  pro- 
perty, will,  by  making  them  proprietors,  render  them  citizens^ 

Theft  Icrg  tides  w///  not  perhaps,  afford  much  enterra'wmert  to  an  Erglijhmait. 
T biy  ff^ould hoivc^'er  afford  him  a  Jenf.ble pUafurs,  when  be  rtJieFti  l.oiv  much  bap- 
pier  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  nciv  are,  than  their  ar.ccjion  were  a  very  ftta 
centuries  fajl, 

A  religion 
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A  religion,  to  be  good,  therefore,  (hould  be  to- 
lerant and  little  expenfive  (41),  Its  clergy  fliould 
have  no  authority  over  the  people.  A  dread  of 
the  prieft  debafes  the  mind  and  the  foul :  makes 
the  one  brutilh  and  the  other  flavifii.  Muft  the 
minifters  of  the  altar  be  always  armed  with  the 
fword  ?  Can  the  barbarities  committed  by  their 
intollerance  ever  be  forgotten  ?  The  earth  is  yen 
drenched  with  the  blood  it  has  fpilt !  Civil  tol- 
lerance  alone  is  not  fufficient  to  fecure  the  peace  of 
nations :  the  ecclefiaftic  muft  concur  in  the  fame 
intention.  Every  dogma  is  a  feed  of  difcord  and 
injuftice  that  is  fown  among  men.  Which  is  the 
truly  tolerant  religion  ?  That  which  like  the  pa- 
gan has  no  dogma,  or  which  may  be  reduced, 
like  that  of  the  philofophers,  to  a  found  and  ele- 
vated morality  ;  which  will,  doubtlefs  be  one 
day  the  religion  of  the  univerfe. 

It  is   requifite,    moreover,    that  a  religion  be 
gentle  and  humane  : 

That  its  ceremonies  contain  nothing  gloomy  or 
fevere  : 

That  it  conftantly  prefent  fpe£lacles  that  are 
pompous^  and  feftivals  that  are  pleafing  (42)  : 

That  its  worfhip  excite  the  pafTions,  but  fuch 
paffions  only  as  tend  to  the  public  utility  -,  the 
religion  that  ftifles  them  produces  Talapoins, 
Bonzes,,  and  Bramins  •,  but  never  heroes,  illullrious 
itien,  and  noble  citizens. 

The 
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The  religion  that  is  joyful,  fuppofes  a  noble 
confidence  in  the  goodnefs  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Why  would  you  have  him  refemble  an  Eaftern  ty- 
rant ?  Why  make  him  punifh  flight  faults  with 
eternal  torment  ?  Why  thus  put  the  name  of  the 
Divinity  at  the  bottom  of  the  portrait  of  the  devil? 
Why  opprefs  the  foul  with  a  load  of  fear,  break  its 
fprings,  and  of  a  worfhipper  of  Jefus,  make  a  vile, 
pufillanimous  flavc  ?  It  is  the  malignant  who  paint 
a  malignant  God.  What  is  their  devotion  ?  A 
veil  for  their  crimes. 

A  religion  departs  from  its  political  purpofe, 
when  the  man  who  isjuft,  humane  toward  his 
brethren,  and  diftinguifhed  for  his  talents  and  hrs 
virtues,  is  not  alTurcd  of  the  favour  of  heaven  : 
when  a  momentary  defire,  a  burfl  of  pafTion,  or 
the  omifTion  of  a  mafs,  can  deprive  him  of  it  for 
ever. 

Let  not  the  rewards  of  heaven  be  made  the 
price  of  trifling  religious  operations,  which  convey 
a  diminutive  idea  of  the  Eternal,  and  a  falfe  con- 
ception of  virtue  -,  its  rewards  fhould  never 
be  alTigned  to  fafting,  hair- cloth,  a  blind  fubmif- 
fion,  and  felf-caftigation. 

The  man  who  places  thefe  operations  among 
the  virtues,  might  as  well  place  thofe  of  leaping, 
dancing,  and  tumbling  on  the  rope.  What  is  it 
to  the  public  whether  a  young  fellow  flog  him- 
felf  or  make  a  perilous  leap  ? 

As 
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As  they  formerly  deified  the  fever,  why  not 
deify  the  public  good  ?  Why  has  not  this  divinity 
his  worfhip,  his  temple,  and  his  priefts  ;  (43)  and 
laftly,  why  make  a  virtue  of  felf-denial  ?  Huma- 
nity is  in  man  the  only  virtue  truly  fublime :  it  is 
the  principal,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  with  which 
religions  ought  to  infpire  mankind,  as  it  includes 
almoft  all  others. 

Let  humility  be  held  in  veneration  by  a  con- 
vent :  it  favours  the  meannefs  and  idlenefs  of  a  mo- 
naftic  life  (44).  But  ought  this  humility  to  be 
the  virtue  of  a  people  ?  No  :  A  noble  pride  has 
ever  been  that  of  a  renowned  nation.  It  was  the 
fpirit  of  contempt,  with  which  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans regarded  the  flavifn  nations;  itwasajuft 
and  lofty  opinion  of  their  own  courage  and  force^ 
that  concurring  with  their  laws,  enabled  them  to 
fubdue  the  univerfe*.  Pride,  it  will  be  faid,  at- 
taches a  man  to  the  earth  :  fo  much  the  better ; 
pride  is   therefore  ufeful.    Let  religion,  far  from 

•  That  the  Romans  oived  much  of  their  exalt atlo7i  to  this  fpirit  ii 
vefy  certaifi,  hut  it  is  notfo  certain  that  they  made  a  right  tfe  of  it, 
or  at  Jeaji  did  not  carry  it  to  an  excefs  ',for  as  Lord  Bolingbroke  oh' 
ferves^  in  his  Letters  on  the  Study  of  Hijlory^  Kvhenfpeaking  of  the 
Roman  ?iation,  during  the  career  of  their  comjuejis.  They  had  not 
then  learned  the  lejjon  of  moderation',  '■''An  infatiable  thirji  of 
' '  ?niHtary  fame,  an  iinconfned  ambition  of  extending  their  e^npire^ 
**  an  extravagant  co7ifidence  i7i  their  o~Jcn  kno^zvledge  and  force  ^  an 
"  infolcnt  contempt  of  their  enemies^  and  an  impetuous^  overbearing 
^'fpirit,  -zvith  ivhich  ihcy  purfued  all  their  enterprizes^  compofed  at 
"  that  time  the  dijlingui/hing  chara^er  of  a  Roman;  and  their 
*' fagcs  had  not  then  learned,  that  virtues  in  excefs  degensrate  into 
"  vices:' 

Vol.  I.  F  oppofing 
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oppofing,  encreafe  in  man  an  attachment  to  things 
terreftial  -,  let  every  citizen  be  employed  in  pro- 
moting the  profperity,  the  glory  and  power  of  his 
country ;  and  let  religion  be  the  panegyrift  of 
every  aftion  that  promotes  the  welfare  of  the 
majority,  fandlify  all  ufeful  eftablifhments,  and 
never  deftroy  them.  May  the  intereft  of  the  fpiri- 
tual  and  temporal  powers  be  for  ever  one  and 
the  lame  j  may  thefe  two  powers  be  reunited,  as 
at  Rome,  in  the  hands  of  the  magiftrates  (45)  : 
may  the  voice  of  heaven  be  henceforth  that  of  the 
public  good  :  and  may  the  oracles  of  God  con- 
firm every  law  that  is  advantageous  to  the  people  1 

CHAP.         XV. 

Among  the  falfe  religions  which  have  been  leajl  detri- 
mental to-  the  hp.ppinefs  of  fociety? 

TH  E  firfl:  I  fiiall  mention  is  that  of  the  Pa- 
gans :  but  at  the  time  of  its  inftitution^ 
this  pretended  religion  was  nothing  more  than  the 
allegorical  fyftem  of  nature.  Saturn  was  Time, 
Ceres,  Matter  •,  and  Jupiter,  the  generating 
Spirit  (46}.  All  the  fables  of  mythology  were 
mere  emblems  of  certain  principles  of  nature. 
When  we  confider  it  as  a  religious  fyftem,  was  in 
fo  abfurd  to  adore,  under  various  names,  the  dif- 
ferent attribues  of  the  Divinity  *  ? 

•  We  are  aflonifhed  at  the  abfurdity  of  the  Pagan  religion  : 
pofterity  will  one  day  be  far  more  alloniflied  at  the  religion  of 
the  Papifts. 

In 
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In  the  temples  of  Minerva,  of  Venus,  Mars, 
Apollo,  and  of  Fortune,  whom  did  they  adore  ? 
Jupiter,  by  turns  confidered  as  wife,  beautitui, 
powerful,  enlightning  and  fertilifmg  the  univerfe. 
Is  it  more  rational  to  eredl,  under  the  names  of 
St.  Euftache,  St.  Martin,  or  St.  Roch,  temples  to 
the  Supreme  Being  ?  But  the  Pagans  kneeled  be- 
fore ftatues  of  wood  or  ftone.  The  Catholics  do 
the  fame  ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  exterior  appear- 
ances, they  frequently  exprefs  more  veneration  for 
their  faints  than  for  the  Eternal. 

I  am  willing  to  allow  moreover  that  the  Pagan 
relio-ion  was  the  moll  abfurd.  It  is  wronsr  for  a 
religion  to  be  abfurd  :  its  abfurdity  may  have  mif- 
chievous  confequences.  This  fault  however  is  not 
of  the  firft  magnitude  J  and  if  its  principles  be  not 
entirely  oppofite  to  the  public  good,  if  its 
maxims  may  be  made  agreeable  to  the  laws,  and 
the  general  utility,  it  is  even  the  leaft  detrimental 
of  all  others.  Such  was  the  Pagan  religion.  In 
never  oppofed  the  projects  of  a  patriotic  legiflature. 
It  was  without  dogmas,  and  confequently  humans 
and  tolerant.  There  could  be  no  difpute,  no  war 
among  its  feclators  that  the  flio;h:eil  attention  of 
the  magiftrates  would  not  prevent.  Its  woriliip 
moreover  did  not  require  a  great  number  of  priefcs, 
and  therefore  was  not  neceflarily  a  charge  to  the 
ftate; 

Their  Lares  or  domeftic  gods,    fufBced  for  the 

daily  worlhip  of  individuals.      Some  temples  erecl- 

F  2  ed 
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ed  in  large  cities,  fome  colleges  of  priefts,  feme 
pompous  fefiivals,  were  fufficient  for  their  rational 
devotion.  Thefe  feftivals,  in  the  vacation  frorrv 
rural  labours,  gave  the  inhabitants  an  opportunity 
to  vifit  the  cities,  and  became  thereby  a  feafon  of 
pleafure.  Though  thefe  feafts  were  magnificent^ 
they  were  rare,  and  confcquentiy  but  little  expen- 
five.  The  Pagan  religion  had  not  therefore 
any  of  the  inconveniencies  of  Papifm» 

This  religion  of  the  fenfes  was  befide  the  moftpro- 
'per  for  mankind,  the  bell  adapted  to  produce  thofe 
ftrong  impreflions  that  it  is  neceffary  for  the  legif- 
lature  fometimes  to  excite  in  the  people.  The  ima- 
gination being  thereby  continually  kept  in  adion, 
nature  was  held  in  entire  fubjedion  to  the  empire 
of  Poefy,  which  enlivened  and  invigorated  every 
part  of  the  univerfe.  The  fummits  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  wide  extended  plains,  the  impenetrable 
forefts,  the  fources  of  the  rivers,  and  the  depths 
of  the  feas,  were  peopled  by  the  Oreades,  the 
Fauns,  the  Napes,  the  Hamadryades,  the  Tritons,, 
and  Nereides.  The  gods  and  goddefles  lived  irv 
fociety  with  mortals,  took  a  part  in  their  feafts, 
their  wars,  and  their  amours-,  Neptune  Tupped 
with  the  king  of  Ethiopia.  The  Nymphs  and 
the  Heroes  fat  down  among  the  Gods.  Latona 
had  her  altars.  The  deified  Hercules  efpoufed 
Hebe.  Thefe  celebrated  heroes  inhabited  the 
fields  and  the  groves  of  Elyfium.  Thefe  fields, 
lince  adorned  by  the  fiery  imagination  of  the  pro- 

phety 
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phet,  who  tranfporied  thithel-  the  Houres,  were  the 
abode  of  various  and  illuftrious  men  of  every 
fort.  It  was  there  that  Achilles,  Patroclus,  Ajax, 
Agamemnon,  and  all  thofe  heroes  that  fought  un- 
der the  walls  of  Troy,  were  ftill  employed  in  mili- 
tary exerciies ;  it  was  there  that  Pindar  and  Homer 
ftill  celebrated  the  Olympic  games,  and  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Greeks. 

The  fort  of  exercife  and  fong  that  had  been  the 
occupation  of  the  heroes  and  poets  on  the  earth, 
in  a  word,  all  the  tafles  they  had  contrafted,  ac- 
companied them  in  the  infernal  regions.  Their 
death  was  not  properly  any  other  than  a  prolong- 
ation of  their  life. 

According  to  this  religion,  what  mufl;  ha\e 
been  the  moil  earned  defire,  the  mofc  cogent  in- 
tereft  of  the  Pagans  ?  That  of  ferving  their 
country  by  their  talents,  their  courage,  their  in- 
tegrity, their  generofity,  by  all  their  virtues.  It 
became  a  matter  of  importance  to  render  them- 
felves  dear  to  thofe  with  whom  they  were  to  con- 
tinue their  exiftence  after  death.  Far  from 
extinguifhing  that  enthufiafm  a  wife  legiQa- 
tion  infpires  for  virtue  and  talents,  it  was  by  ihk 
religion  more  flrongly  excited.  The  ancient 
legiflators  convinced  of  the  utility  of  the  paffions, 
had  no  defire  to  ftifle  them.  What  fort  of  men 
would  you  look  for  among  a  people  without  de- 
fires  ?  Merchants,  captains,  foldiers,  men  of  let- 
ters, able  minifters .?    No :   none  but  monks. 

F  3  A  people 
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A   people    without    induflry,   courage,  riches, 
and  fcience,   are   born   the   flaves   of  any  neigh- 
bour that   has   boldnefs  enough  to   put  on   their 
fetters.      Men  muft  have  pafllons,   and  the  Pagan 
religion  did  not   cxtinguifli   in    them    the    facred 
and  animating  fire.       Perhaps  the  Scandinavian, 
a  little   different   from   the   Greek    and    Roman, 
led  mankind  to  virtue  by  a  more  efficacious   me- 
thod.    Reputation  was   the    god  of  this   people. 
It  was    the   only  divinity  from  whom  the  inhabi- 
tants expefted  their  reward.  Every  one  afpired  to  be 
the  child  of  Reputation.     Every  one  honoured  the 
bards,  as  the  diftributors  of  glory,  and  the  priefts 
of  the  temple  of  renov/n  *.    The  filence  of  the 
bards   was    dreadful    to    warriors,     and    even    to 
princes.      Contempt  was  the  lot  of  every  one  that 
was  not  the   child  of  Reputation.      Flaitery  was 
then  unknown  to  the  poets.      The  fevere  and  in- 
corruptible inhabitants    of  a  free  country,    they 
had  not  then  debafed   themfelves   by    fervile  eu- 
logies.    No  one  among  them  even  dared   to  ce- 
lebrate a  name  that  the  public  efteem  had  not  al- 
ready confecrated.     To  obtain  this  efteem,  a  man 
muft  have  rendered  fome  fervice  to  his  country. 
The  religious  and  powerful  defire   of  an   immor- 
tal fame,  therefore,  excited  men  to  render  them- 

*  The  advantage  of  this  religion  over  fome  others  is  in- 
eftimable;  as  it  rewards  thofe  talents  and  adiions  only  thac 
are  ufeful  to  our  country  ;  and  the  heaven  of  other  religions, 
js  the  reward  of  fading,  folitude,  maceration,  and  other 
flupid  virtues  that  are  ufekfs  to  fociety. 

felves 
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feives  illuftrious  by  their  talents,  and  iheir  virtues. 
What  advantage  muft  not  fuch  a  reHgion,  thac 
was  at  the  fame  time  more  pure  than  the  Pagan, 
procure  to  a  nation  ! 

But  is  a  religion  of  this  fort  to  be  eftabliOied 
in  a  fociety  already  formed  ?  The  attachment  of 
a  people  to  the  prevaling  worfhip  is  well  known, 
iind  their  horror  againft  a  new  religion.  What 
method  can  be  taken  to  change  the  received  opi- 
nions ? 

The  method  is  perhaps  more  facile  thaa 
may  be  imagined.  If  in  a  nation  reafon  be  to- 
Jeratedj  it  will  fubflitute  the  religion  of  Renown 
'in  preference  to  all  others.  But  if  it  fhould  fub- 
flitute mere  Deifm,  what  advantage  will  it  not 
have  given  to  humanity  *  !  But  will  the  worfhip, 
rendered  to  the  Divinity,  remain  a  long  time 
pure  ?  The  people  are  groveling  ;  fuperftition  is 
their  religion.  The  temples  elevated  at  nrfi:  to  the 
Eternal,  will  foon  be  confecrated  to  his  feveral 
perfe6tions  ;  ignorance  will  make  of  them  as  many 
gods.  Be  it  fo  :  and  fo  far  let  the  magi  (Irate  per- 
mit them  to  go  :  but  arrived  there,  lee  the  fame 
magiflrate,  attentive  to  direct  the  progrefs  of 
ignorance,  and  more  efpecially  of  fuperftition, 
keep  it  always  in  view  ;  let  him  obferve  what 
form  it  aflumes,  and   oppofc  the  eftaUlilhment  of 

*  Ti!:!f  is,  iczv  much  better  is  il  that  men  Jhottld  be  mere  Dcijis 
than  Papijis:  not  knovj  Chrijiianity,  than  make  it  fubfewient  to 
VJicked  and  contemptible  purpojes. 

F  4  every 
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every  dogma,  every  principle  inconfiftent  with 
found  morality,  that  is  to  fay,  with  the  public 
utility. 

Every  man  is  jealous  of  his  fame.  If  the 
magiftrate,as  at  Rome,unites  in  his  perfon  the  dou- 
ble office  offenator  and  minifter  of  the  altar  (47) ; 
the  priefl  in  him  (hould  be  conftantly  fubordi- 
nate  to  the  fenator,  and  religion  conftantly  fub- 
ordinate  to  the  public  happinefs. 

The  abbe  of  St.  Peter  has  faid,  the  prieft  can- 
not be  really  ufeful  but  in  quality  of  an  officer 
of  morality.  Now,  who  can  better  fill  that 
noble  function  than  the  magiflrate  ?  Who  better 
than  he  can  (how  the  motives  of  general  intereft, 
f)n  which  are  founded  particular  laws,  and  the 
indiffolubility  of  the  bond  that  unites  the  hap- 
pinefs of  individuals  with  that  of  the  public. 

What  influence  would  not  a  moral  inftruftion, 
given  by  afenate,  have  on  the  minds  of  the  people? 
With  what  refpecft  would  not  the  latter  receive 
the  decifions  of  the  former  ?  It  is  from  the  legif^ 
lative  body  only  that  we  can  expedl  a  beneficent 
religion,  one  moreover  that  is  tolerant  and  not  ex- 
penfive,and  that  offers  no  ideas  of  the  Divinity  but 
what  are  grand  and  folemn  :  that  excites  the  foul 
to  a  love  of  talents  and  virtue ;  and  laftly,  that 
has  not,  like  the  legiflature,  any  other  objed  than 
that  of  the  felicity  of  the  people.  Let  fagacious 
magiftrates  be  clothed  with  temporal  and  fpiri- 
tual  power,  and  all  contradiction  between  religions 

an  4 
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and  patriotic  precepts  will  difappear  :  all  the  peo- 
ple will  adopt  the  fame  principles  of  morality, 
and  will  form  the  fame  idea  of  a  fcience  in  which 
it  is  fo  important  for  all  of  them  to  be  equally  in- 
ftriiaed. 

Perhaps  many  ages  will  pafs  by  before  the 
alterations  that  are  requifite  for  human  hap- 
pinefs  can  be  made  in  the  falfe  religions.  What 
has  happened  to  the  prefent  hour  ?  That  men 
have  nothing  but  confufed  ideas  of  morality : 
ideas  that  they  owe  to  their  different  fituations, 
and  to  chance,  which  never  gives  to  two  men 
precifely  the  fame  fcries  of  circumftances,  nor 
ever  permits  them  to  receive  the  fame  inftruc- 
tions,  and  acquire  the  fame  ideas.  From  whence  I 
conclude,  that  the  inequality  adually  perceived 
in  the  underftandings  of  different  men,  cannot 
be  confidered  as  a  proof  of  their  unequal  aptitude 
to  acquire  it. 


NOTES. 
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NOTES. 

J.  (page  4.)  ^TI^HE  fcience  of  man  is  the  fclence  of  philo- 
-^  fophers;  to  whom  the  politicians  think 
themfelves,  in  thisrefpedt,  far  fuperior.  They  in  faft  know 
more  of  the  cabals  of  a  cabinet,  and  in  conlequence  conceive 
the  higheft  opinion  of  their  own  abilities.  If  they  are  curious 
to  know  tr^eir  merit,  let  them  write  on  man,  and  publifli 
their  thoughts  :  the  efteem  they  will  be  held  in  by  the  public 
mil  teach  them  what  efteem  they  ought  to  have  for  them- 
felves. 

2.  (ibid.)  The  minifter  knows  the  detail  of  affairs  better 
than  the  philofopher.  His  informations  of  this  fort  are  more 
extenfive  :  but  the  latter  has  more  leifure  to  ftudy  the  heart  of 
man,  and  knows  it  better  than  the  minifter.  They  are  both, 
by  their  different  fpecies  of  Audy,  deflined  to  elucidate  each 
other.  The  minifter  who  would  promote  the  public  good, 
fhould  be  the  friend  and  proteftor  of  letters.  Bit'ore  it  was 
forbid  at  Paris  to  print  any  thing  but  Catechifms  and  Alma- 
nacs, it  was  to  the  numerous  pamphlets  of  intelligent  men, 
that  France,  they  fay,  owed  the  advantage  of  exporting  corn, 
which  was  demonflrated  by  men  of  fcience.  The  minifter, 
who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  finances  availed  himfeif  of 
their  informations. 

3.  (p.  6.)  To  whatever  degree  of  perfection  education  may 
be  carried,  let  it  not  be  imagined  however  that  all  who  are 
able  to  receive  it  may  be  made  men  of  genius.  By  the  aid  of 
ioftrudlion  an  emulationmay  be  excited  among  the  people, they 
may  be  habituated  to  attention,  have  their  hearts  opened  to 
humanity,  and  their  minds  to  truth;  in  a  word,  all  the  people 
may  be  made,  if  not  men  of  genius,  at  leaft  men  of  under- 
Ilandir.g  and  fenfibility.  But,  as  [  fiiall  prove  in  the  courfe 
of  this  work,  this  is  all  the  improved  fcience  of  education  can 
perform,  and  it  is  enough.  A  nation  compofed  in  general  of 
fuch  fort  of  men  would  be,  without  difpute,the  firft  in  the  uni- 
verfe. 

4*  (P*  7')  At  Vienna,  Paris,  Liibon,  and  in  all  the  catho- 
lic countries,  they  permit  the  fale  of  operas,    dramas,  ro- 
mances, and   even  fome  good  books  of  geometry  and  medi- 
cine. 
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(Cine,  but  of  every  other  fort,  the  work  of  fuperior  merk,  and 
that  is  regarded  as  fuch  by  the  reft  of  Europe,  is  prohibited. 
Such  are  thofe  of  Voltaire,  Marmontel,  Roufieau,  Moutefquieu, 
&c.  In  France,  the  approbation  of  the  cenfor,  is  for  an  author 
almoft  always  a  certificate  of  his  ftuoidity.  [t  announces  a 
book  without  enemies,  which  at  firll  will  be  received  with  ap- 
probation, becaufe  no  one  troubles  himfelf  about  it,  becaufe 
it  does  not  excite  envy,  nor  wound  any  one's  pride  ;  and  con- 
tains nothing  but  what  all  the  world  knows.  The  general 
eulogy  of  the  moment  of  publication,  almoft  always  excludes 
that  of  futurity. 

5.  (p.  7.' )  The  fcholaltic,  fays  the  Englifh  proverb,  is  a 
mere  afs,  that  having  neither  the  meeknefs  of  a  Chriftian,  nor 
the  reafon  of  a  philoibpher,  nor  the  affability  of  a  courtier,  is 
nothing  more  than  an  objeft  of  ridicule. 

6.  (ibid.)  What  is  the  fcience  of  fcholaftics  ?  it  is  to  abufe 
words,  and  render  their  fignification  uncertain.  It  was  by  the 
virtue  of  certain  barbjrous  terms  that  the  magicians  formerly 
defiroyed  enchanted  caltles,  or  a:  lead  their  appearance.  The 
fcholsllics,  heirs  of  the  power  of  the  ancient  inagicians,  have, 
by  virtue  of  certain  unintelligible  words,  in  like  manner  given 
the  appearance  of  a  fcience  to  the  mod  abfurd  reveries.  If 
there  be  a  way  to  dellroy  their  enchantments,  it  mull  be  by 
obliging  them  to  give  a  precife  definition  of  the  terms  they 
ufe.  Were  they  forced  to  annex  clear  ideas  to  their  terms, 
the  magic  of  their  fcience  would  vanidi.  We  fhould,  there- 
fore,miftruft  every  work  where  frequent  ufe  is  made  of  rhelan- 
guao;e  of  the  fchools  ;  that  in  common  ufe  is  a  moft  always 
fufhcient  for  thofe  that  have  clear  ideas.  He  that  would  in- 
ilruft,  and  not  deceive  mankind,  (hould  fpeak  their  language. 

7.  (p.  10.)  There  are  but  few  countries  where  the  fciences 
of  morality  and  politics  are  lludied.  Youne-  people  are  feldom 
permitted  to  exercife  their  minds  on  fubjed^  of  this  fort.  The 
priefts  are  unwilling  they  fhculd  contracl  a  habit  of  reafoning. 
The  word  raticnal  is  now  fynonimous  with  incrcduLus.  The 
clergy  probably  fufpe;^  that  the  arguments  for  faith,  like  the 
little  wings  of  Mercury,  are  too  weak  to  fupport  it.  To  be  a 
philofopher,  fays  Malbranche,  we  muft  fee  clearly;  and  to  be 
faithful,  we  mufi:  believe  blindly.  Malbranche  did  not  pef- 
ceive  that  he  made  a  fool  of  his  firm  believer.  In  fa£l,  where- 
in does  a  fottifh  credulity  confill  ?  in  bclievipg  without  fuffi- 
pient  evidence.  They  will  tell  me  here  of  the  faith  of  Char- 
bonnier. 
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bonnier.  He  was  in  a  particular  fituation.  He  talked  with 
God,  who  gave  him  an  inward  light.  Every  man  except  this 
Charbonnier,  who  boafts  of  a  blind  faith,  and  a  belief  on  bear- 
Jaw  is  therefore  a  man  puffed  up  with  infatuation. 

8.  (p.  II.)  Let  us  fometimes  ainufc  ourfelves  with  the  paint- 
ings of  ridicule.  There  is  nothing  better.  Every  excellent 
piece  of  this  fort  fuppofes  a  large  Ihare  of  difcernment  in  him 
that  drew  it.  Wha:  does  fociety  owe  him  ?  a  tribute  of  gra- 
titude and  applaufe  proportionate  to  the  evils  his  ridicule  has 
banilhed,  by  expofing  this  or  that  defedl.  A  nation  that 
Ihould  regard  this  matter  as  important,  would  be  iifelf  ridi- 
culous. "  Of  what  confequence  is  it,  fays  an  Fnglifh  author, 
*'  that  a  certain  citizen  is  fingular  in  his  humour :  that  a  petit 
"  maitre  is  curious  in  his  drefs,  or  a  coquet  affefted  in  her 
"  behaviour?  fhe  may  white-wafh,  paint,  and  patch  her  face, 
*'  and  lie  with  her  gallant,  without  afteding  my  property  : 
"  the  inceflant  flutter  of  a  fan  does  not  injure  my  conftitution  " 
A  nation  too  much  bufied  with  the  coquetry  of  a  woman,  or 
ihe  fatuity  of  a  petit  maitre,  is  evidently  a  frivolous  nation. 

g.  (p.  12.)  All  nations  have  reproached  the  French  with  their 
frivolity.  "  If  the  French,  faid  Mr.  Saviile  formerly,  are  fri- 
•'  volous,  the  Spaniards  grave  and  foperftitious,  the  Englifli 
"  ferious  and  profound  ;  thefe  properties  are  the  effedls  of  their 
•'  forms  of  government.  It  is  at  Paris  that  the  man  curious 
**  in  trinkets  and  drefs  ought  to  fix  his  abode:  it  is  at  Madrid 
**  and  Lilbon  they  ought  to  refide  who  love  to  give  themlelves 
*'  difcipline,  and  fee  their  brethren  burnt  alive ;  and  laftly  it  is 
*'  at  London  they  fhould  live.whowould  think,  exert  that  facul- 
"  ty  whichprincipally  diftinguifhes  the  man  from  the  brute.  Ac- 
*'  cording  to  this  author,  there  are  but  three  fubjefts  worthy  of 
*'  confideration:  nature,  religion, and  government.  Now, as  the 
*'  French,  fays  he,  dare  not  think  on  thefe  fuhjefls,  their  books, 
"  infipid  to  men, can  afford  entertainment  only  to  women.  Li- 
"  berty  alone  enobles  the  fpiritofa  nation,  and  the  fpiritof  a 
^*  nation  that  of  its  writers.  The  minds  of  the  French  arewith- 
f  out  energy.  The  only  eftimable  author  among  them  that  I 
*'  have  a  regard  for  is  Montaigne.  Fewof  hicfellow-fubjedlsare 
*•  worthy  to  admire  him:  tofeel  him  we  muft  think,and  to  think 
*«  we  muft  be  free*." 

lo.  (p.  27.) 

*  A  great  part  ofthatun'fverfalrefpeSi'whichispaiiitotheiurit- 
ingi  of  Montaigne  arife  St  I  imagine,  from  hit  unparalhhdfranknefi. 
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10.  (p.27.)Thejefuits  afford  a  ftriking  example  of  the  power  of 
education.  If  their  order  has  produced  few  men  of  genius  in 
the  arts  or  fciences ;  if  they  have  had  no  Newton  in  phyfics, 
no  Racine  in  Tragedy,  no  Huygens  in  aftronomy,  or  Pot  in 
chymiftry ;  no  Bacon,  Locke,  Voltaire,  Fontaine,  &c.  it  is 
not  that  the  religious  of  this  order  never  find  among  their 
fcholars  thofewhodifcover  thegreateft  genius.  Thejefuits more- 
over, from  the  tranquility  of  their  colleges,  have  not  their  ftu- 
dies  molefted  by  any  avocations,  and  their  manner  of  living  is 
the  moft  favorable  to  the  acquifition  of  talents.  Why  then 
have  they  given  fo  few  illullrious  men  to  Europe  ?  It  is  be- 
caufe  furrounded  by  fanatics  and  bigots,  a  Jefuit  diire  not  think 
but  after  his  fuperiors :  it  is,  moreover,  becaufe  forced  to  ap- 
ply themfelves  for  years  together  to  the  ftudy  of  the  cafaills 
and  theology,  that  ftudy,  fo  repugnant  to  found  reafon,  de- 
llroys  its  efficacy  on  them.  How  can  they  preferve  on  the 
benches  a  juft  judgment!  the  habit  of  fophiftry  muft  cor- 
rupt it. 

1 1 .  (ibid.)  If  all  the  Savoyards  have  in  a  manner  the  fame  cha- 
rafter,  it  is  becaufe  chance  has  placed  them  in  iituations  nearly 
fimilar,  and  that  they  almoft  all  receive  nearly  the  fame  educa- 
tion. Why  are  they  all  travellers.?  becaufe  there  is  no  living  with- 
out money,  and  they  have  none  at  home.  Why  are  they  labo- 
rious ?  becaufe  they  are  without  alTiilance,  and  without  protec- 
tion in  the  countries  were  they  tranfplant  themfelves;  and 
bread  is  not  to  be  had  without  labour.  Why  are  they  faith- 
ful and  diligent?  becaufe  to  be  employed  in  preference  to  the 
natives,  they  muft  furpafs  them  in  diligence  and  fidelity.  Why, 
in  the  lafl:  place,  are  they  all  economics  ?  becaufe  having,  like 
other  men,  an  attachment  to  their  native  country,  they  go  ouc 
beggars  to  return  rich, and  live  on  what  they  have  accumulated. 
Suppofe,  therefore,  we  had  the  greateft  defue  to  infpire  a  young 
man  with  the  virtues  of  a  Savoyard,  what  is  to  be  done?  place 
him  in  a  fimilar  fituation  ;  and  let  a  part  of  his  education  be 
confided  to  misfortune  and  indigence.  Want  and  poverty  are 
the  only  inftrudors  v/hofe  lefTons  are  always  heard,  and  whofe 

IJ'e  fee  his  inmoji  thoughts  ;  and  there  is  in  the  hitman  mind  fuch  a 
Jlrong  relijh  for  the  truth,  'when  it  Joes  7iot  cppefe  our  interejly  that 
luherevtr  'vjt  are  fure  ijue Jee  it,  loe  arefwetobefleafed.  Alon- 
taigne  ivrote  ivhate'ver  he  thought  i  mo^'i  authors  ivrite  ■zL-hate'ver 
they  thini  will  pltaf  their  readers. 

COUtjfds 
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counfels  are  always  efficacious.  But  if  the  national  mann-erj 
will  not  permit  him  to  receive  fuch  an  education,  what  other 
muft  be  fubltituted  for  it  ?  I  do  not  know :  no  other  can  be  io 
certain.  We  fhould  not  be  furprifed,  therefore,  if  he  do  not 
acquire  any  of  the  virtues  we  defire  him  to  have.  Who  can  won- 
der at  the  want  of  fuccefs  in  an  education  that  is  infufficient. 

12.  (p. 30.)  shakefpeare  never  played  but  one  part  well,  which 
was  the  ghoft  in  Hamlet. 

13.  (p.  31.)  See  the  extradl  in  the  rifl'orary  ofMcreri,  and 
the  extratt  from  the  Republic  of  Letters:  Jan.  1685,  "It  was  to 
•*  a  lady  to  whom  was  given  at  Rouen  the  narae  of  Melita,  that 
"France  owes  the  great  Corneille."  It  is  in  like  manner  to 
love  that  England  owes  the  celebrated  Hogarth. 

14.  (p.  32.)  The  greater  part  of  men  of  genius  would  have  it 
believed  that  their  early  youth  announced  what  they  ihould  one 
day  be:  this  is  their  foible.  Would  they  pretend  to  be  of  a 
fuperior  race  to  the  reft  of  mankind  ?  be  it  fo.  Let  us  not 
difpute  this  point  with  their  vanity:  we  fhall  affront  them; 
but  let  us  not  believe  it  on  their  mere  aflertion  ;  we  fhould  de- 
ceive ourfelves.  Nothing  is  more  elufory  and  uncertain  than 
thefe  firft  prognoftics.  Newton  and  Fontenelle  were  but  indif- 
ferent fcholars.  The  clafles  are  filled  with  clever  children, 
the  world  with  foolifh  men. 

15.  (p. 33.)  The  life  or  death,  the  favourer  difgrace  of  a  pa- 
tron, frequently  determine  our  future  ftate  and  profefuon.  How 
many  men  of  genius  do  we  owe  to  accidents  of  this  fort. 
Falfehood,  meannefs  and  frivolity  reign  in  a  court  ?  do  mea 
live  there  without  regard  for  truth,  humanity,  and  poilerity  ? 
Who  can  doubt  but  difgrace  or  opprefiion  may  be  fometimes 
falutary  to  a  courtier ;  he  may  recolledl  ia  exile  what  man  owes 
to  himfelf  ;  and  freed  from  the  difiipations  of  a  court,  a  habit 
of  fludy  and  meditation  may  chance  to  produce  in  him  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mofl  exalted  talents.  (See  on  ibis  kcadLd.  Bo' 
linghrcke^s  RefeBions  on  Exile.) 

16.  (ibid.)  M.  Roufleau  is  not  infenfible;  his  very  railing 
againft  women  Isa  proof  of  it.  Every  one  of  them  may  apply  ta 
him  this  verfe. 

*'  Tout  jufqu'a  tes  mepris,  m'a  prouve  ton  amour.'* 
All,  even  thy  difdain,  declares  thy  love. 
It  is  proper  to  add  here  f  that  M.  RcuJJsau  has  Jlnce  made  the  great- 
eft  atonement  a  man  can  make  for  railing  at  ii  omen ;  that  of  marrying. 

17.  (p.  34.)  M.  RoufTeau  in  his  works  has  always  appeared  to 
me  lefs  felicitous  to  inllrud  than  feducs  his  readers.    Everywhere 

the 
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the  orator,  and  feldom  the  reafoner,  he  forgets  that  though  it  is 
fometirnes  permitted  to  make  ufe  of  eloquence  in  philofophic 
difcuffions,  it  is  only  when  the  importance  of  an  opinion  al- 
ready received  is  to  be  firongly  imprefl  on  the  mind.  Was  it 
necefTary,  for  example,  toroufe  the  Athenians  from  their  ftu- 
por,  and  arm  them  againfl  Philip  ?  It  was  then  incumbent  oil 
Demofthenes  to  exert  all  the  powers  of  his  eloquence  :  but 
when  a  new  opinion  is  to  be  examined,  reafon  alone  fhould  be 
employed  :  he  that  is  then  eloquent  is  wrong.  Does  the  EngliQi 
houfeof  commons  always  pay  a  due  attention  to  the  different  ufe 
that  fhould  be  made  of  eloquence,  and  the  fpirit  of  difcufCon  ? 

18.  (p.35.)  M.  RoufTeau  became  acquainted  at  Montmorency 
with  Marfhal  Luxembourg ;  that  nobleman  had  an  affeclicn 
for  him,  and  honoured  his  talents,  protefted  him,  and  by  that 
protedicn  acquired  the  right  of  acknowledgment  from  all  men. 
of  letters.  Let  not  learned  men  blofh  to  extol  the  truly  great, 
why  fhould  they  refufe  praifc  were  it  is  deferved  ?  if  the  peo- 
ple have  need  of  inflruftion,  the  literati  have  need  of  pro- 
tedors.  The  friendfhip  of  Marfhal  Luxembourg  could  nor, 
it  is  true,  proteft  M.  RoufTeau  from  perfecution.  Perhaps  the 
influence  of  that  nobleman  was  not  fufiiciently  flrong  ;  or  per- 
haps the  proteftor  of  the  good  and  great  is  not  (o  powerful  as 
the  hypocrify  of  the  bad.  It  may  be  added  to  the  eulogy  of 
M,  Luxembourg,  that  he  never  laviilied  his  favours  on  ihofe 
infefts  of  literature  who  refleft  difgrace  on  their  proteftor. 

"  If  great  men  chufe  indifrerently,  fays  Lord  Shaftefbury, 
*'  any  iubjeft  for  their  bounty,  and  are  pleafed  to  confer  their 
*'  favour  on  fome  one  pretender  to  art,  or  promifcuoufly  to  fuch 
"  of  the  tribe  of  writers,  vvhcfe  chief  ability  has  lain  in  making 
"  their  court  well,  and  obtaining  to  be  introduced  to  their  ac- 
*•  quaintance.  This  they  think  fufficienc  to  inftal  them  patrons 
"  of  wit,  and  matters  of  the  literate  order.  But  this  method 
*•  will,  of  any  other  the  leaft  ferve  their  intereft  or  deilgn.  The 
•*  ill  placing  of  rewards  is  a  double  injury  to  merit  ;  and  in 
*'  every  caufe  or  interell,  pafies  for  worfe  than  mere  indiffe- 
«♦  rence  or  neutrality.  There  can  be  no  excufe  for  making  an 
*'  ill  choice.  Merit  in  every  kind  is  eafily  difcovered  when 
«'  fought.  The  public  itfelf  fails  not  to  give  fufncient  indica- 
«'  tions,  and  points  out  thofe  geniufTes  which  want  only  coun- 
*'  tenance  and  encourasement  to  become  ccnfiderable.  An 
*'  ingenious  man  never  (larves  unknown :  and  great  men  muri: 
**  wink  hard,  or  it  would  be  impolFible  for  ihe.Ti  to  mifs  fuch 

"  advan- 
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*'  advantageous  opportunities,  of  ihewing  their  generofity,  an^ 
*'  acquiring  the  univerfal  efteem,  acknowledgments,  and  good 
•'  wifhes  of  the  ingenious  and   learned  part   of  mankind." 
♦'  Advice  to  an  Author,  Sed.  I.  p.  229. 

19.  (p.  40)  More  than  half  a  million  fterling  feized  in  Spain  oq 
two  procurators  of  the  jefuiis  at  Paraguai,  fliovvs  that  in  preach- 
ing a  contempt  for  riches,  the  jefuits  have  not  been  the  dupes 
of  their  own  fermons, 

20.  (p.  4.1.)  Of  all  legends  the  moft  ridiculous  are  thofe  the 
monks  write  of  the  founders  of  their  orders,  They  fay, for  example^ 
*•  That  at  the  fight  of  a  fawn  purfued  by  the  wolves,  St.  Omer 
*'  commanded  them  to  flop,  and  they  immediately  obeyed." 

*'  That  St.  Florent  having  no  ftiepherd,  ordered  a  bear  he 
**  met  by  the  way  to  feed  his  Iheep,  and  the  bear  led  them  to 
**  the  pafture  every  day, 

*'  That  St.  Francis  greeted  the  birds,  talked  to  them,  and 
*•  commanded  them  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  the  birds 
••  hearing  the  difcourfe  of  St.  Francis,  were  exceedingly 
*'  glad,  ftretching  out  their  necks,  and  opening  their  beaks. 

"  That  the  fame  St.  Francis  pafTed  eight  days  with  a  grafs- 
**  hopper;  fung  a  whole  day  together  with  a  nightingale; 
*•  cured  a  mad  wolf,  and  faid  to  him.  Brother  wolf,  you  ought 
*•  to  promife  me  that  you  will  not  hereafter  be  fo  ravenous  as 
•'  you  have  been;  which  the  wolf  promifed  by  bowing  his  head; 
"St.  Francis  then  faid  to  him,  Give  me  your  pledge,  and  at  the 
*•  fame  time  held  out  his  hand  to  receive  it,  and  the  wolfgcnt- 
"  ly  lifting  up  his  right  paw,  put  it  on  the  hand  of  the  faint.'* 
They  write  alfo  that  many  other  faints  took  delight  in  talk- 
ing with  brutes. 

2i.(p.43.)  Theycertalnly  do  not  attach  a  clear  idea  to  the  word 
paj/ions,  when  they  regard  them  as  detrimental.  This  is  a  mere 
difpute  about  words.  The  theologians  themfelves  have  never 
faid  that  the  lively  paflion  of  the  love  of  Go^  is  a  crime.  They 
have  not  condemned  Decius  for  vowing  himfelf  in  the  field  of 
battle  to  the  infernal  gods.  They  have  never  reproached 
Pelopidas  with  that  animated  love  of  his  country  which  armed 
himagainft  the  tyrants,  and  engaged  him  in  a  moft  perilous  en- 
terprize.  Our  defires  are  our  motives,  and  it  is  the  force  of 
Our  defires  which  determines  that  of  our  virtues  and  vices.  A 
man  without  deHre,  and  without  want,  is  without  invention 
and  without  reafon.  No  motive  can  engage  him  to  combine 
or  compare  his  ideas  with  each  other.     The  more  a  man  ap« 

proaches 
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p'"oaches  that  ftata  of  apathy,  the  moie  (lupid  he  becomes.  If 
the  fovereigns  of  the  Eaft  are  in  general  fo  ignorant,  it  is  be- 
cnufe  difcernment  is  the  child  of  dcfire  and  want.  Now  the 
Saltans  feel  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  There  is  no  pleafure 
which  a  fimple  a61  cf  their  will  does  r.ot  procure :  invention 
therefore  is  almolt  always  ufelefs.  The  only  inftance  in 
which  it  becomes  necefiary,  is,  when  deiirous  of  the  title  of  a 
conqueror,  they  would  raviili  the  fceptcr  from  feme  neighbour- 
ing potentate.  In  every  other  circumllance  to  require  lagacitf 
in  a  defpotic  prince,  is  to  require  an  efFeil  without  a  caufe. 
To  reckon  in  an  arbitary  governmerit  on  the  capacity  of  a  mo- 
narch born  to  the  throne,  is  abfurd.  So  that  vvithout  the 
chance  of  a  very  extraordinary  education,  there  are  few  fo- 
vereigns at  once  abfohne  and  intelligent.  Therefore  hiftorjr 
commonly,  in  the  number  of  great  monarchs, reckons  only  fuch 
as  Henry  IV.  Frederic,  Catherine  II.  &c.  and  thofe  among  the 
princes,  whofe  education  has  been  fevere,  and  who  have  had 
a  fortune  to  make,  and  a  thoufand  obftacles  tofurmount. 

22.(p.43.)A  bigot  may  excel  in  geometry,  and  a  certain  fortof 
painting  ;  but  when  we  confider  the  prefent  contradiftion  be- 
tween the  interefl  of  the  public,  and  the  intercfl  of  the  prielt, 
a  man  cannot,  without  inconfiftencyj  be  at  once  religious  and 
a  flatefman,  a  faint  and  a  good  citiz-n,  that  is  to  H-'y,  an  hcneft 
man.  This  is  a  truth  that  will  be  demcnftrated  in  the  courfe 
of  this  work. 

•  23.  (p. 44.)  It  was  formerly  the  petit  maitre  who  knew  a'l 
things  without  learning  any  thing;  now  it  is  the  theologian.  Afif. 
him  about  the  nature  .of  animals :  they  are,  he  will  fay,  mere 
machines.  But  by  what  argument  does  he  fupport  this  aJTer- 
tion  ?  has  he,  in  quality  either  of  fportfman  or  philofopher, 
ftudied  the  conftitution  and  manners  of  animals.?  No.  Ho  has 
brought  up  neither  dog  nor  cat,  not  lo  much  as  a  fparrow  : 
but  he  is  a  dcftor,  and,  from  the  moment  he  took  his  degree, 
he  has  thought  himfeif,  like  the  emperor  of  China,  obliged  by 
the  etiquet  of  his  rank,  to  anfwer  to  all  that  is  aiked  himj; 
I knc'vj  it.  The  ftoical  fag'e  was  fuppofed  to  be  verfed  in  all 
arts  and  fciences  ;  he  was  the  onlverTal  fcholar.  The  theolo- 
gian is  the  fame;  he  is  poet, mathematician, philofopher, watch- 
maker, &c.  That  he  may  have  ail  thefe  talents  I  agree  :  but 
not  to  read  his  ve.-fes.and  buy  his  watches.  Will  be  per- 
mit me  to  give  him  a  word  of  advice  :  it  is,  before  he  talks  of 
aniiiuih,  to  confult  the  svorks  cf  M.  Buffon,  and  three  or  four 
Vji-  L  G  letter? 
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letters  in  the  Journal  Etranger,  by  an  accurate  obi'erver  ^nd  3' 
good  writer:  and  that  be  forbear  to  attack  my  fentiments  on  this- 
poii3t.  1  have  g'.ven,  they  fay,  a  mind  and  reafon  to  brutes. 
That  is  a  favour  I  did  the  dodtors.  What  was  your  ac- 
knowledgment, O  ungrateful  mortals ! 

24.  (p.  440  The  property  of  defpotic  government  is  to  wea- 
ken the  movements  of  the  paffions  in  man.  A  confumption  is 
therefore  the  mortal  malady  of  thefe  empires  and  governments, 
and  the  people  fubje£l  to  them  have  not,  in  general,  either 
the  confidence  or  courage  of  republicans.  Even  the  latter 
have  not  excited  our  admiration,  but  in  thofe  critical  moments 
when  their  paffions  were  in  the  higheft  effervefcence.  In  what 
times  did  the  Hollanders  and  the  Swifs  perform  adions  more 
than  human  ?  When  animated  by  the  two  violent  paffions  of 
vengeance,  and  a  hatred  of  tyrants.  Paffions  are  neceflary  to  a 
people :  this  is  a  truth  of  which  every  body  is  aow  convinced, 
except  the  Guardian  of  the  Capuchins. 

25.   (p.  45.)     The  Turk  fuppofes  woman  to  be  formed  for 
the  pleafure  of  man,  and  created  to  irritate  his  defires.     Such, 
be  fays,   is  the  evident  defign  of  nature.     Therefore  that  in 
Turkey  that  they  fliould    permit  art  to  add   to  the  beauty  of 
their  women,   that  they  lliould  even  enjoin  them  to  improve 
the  methods  of  pleafing,    is   quite  natural.     What  abufe  can 
be  made  of  beauty  that  is  confined  in  a  feraglio?     Suppofe,  if 
you  pleafe,   a  country  were  the  women  are  in  common.     In 
fuch  a  country,  the  more  methods  they  fhould  invent  to  feduce, 
the  more  they  would  muitiply  the  pleafures  of  man.     What- 
ever degree  ofperfedlion  of  this  kind  they  might  attain,  we 
may  be  fure  that  their  coquetry  would  have  nothing  contrary 
to  the  public  good.     All  that  could  be  then  required  of  them, 
would   be   that  they  fhould  preferve  fo  much  veneration  for 
their  beauty  and  their  favours,  as  to  bellow  them  only  on  men 
diftinguifhed  by  their  genius,  their  courage,   or  their  probity. 
By  this  method  thc;5   favours  would   become  an  encourage- 
ment to   talents  and  virtue.     But   in  Turkey  if  the  women 
may,  withcu'^  inconvenience,  irflruft  themfelves  in  all  the  arts 
ofdi-I.ght,  is  ir.  the  fame  in  fuch  a  country  as  Europe?   Where 
they  are  not  fhut  up,  nor  common  ?  where,  as  in  France.every 
houfe  is  open  ;  is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  by  the  women's  mul- 
tiplying the  arts  to  pleafe,  they  would  much  augment  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  their  hufbands  ?  I  doubt  it:  and  till  fome  reforma- 
tion is  made  in  the  laws  of  matrimony,  what  art  might  add 
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to  the  natural  beauties  of  the  (ex,  would  perhaps  be  Incon- 
fiftent  with  the  ufethat  the  European  laws  permit  them  to  make 
of  it. 

26.  (p.  47.)  There  are  men  who  pretend  to  veracity,  by 
virtue  of  their  calumnies ;  whereas  nothing  is  more  oppofite  to 
trath  than  flander  :  the  one,  always  indulgent,  is  infpired  by 
humanity;  the  other,  always  fevere,  is  the  daughter  of  pride.  Of 
hatred,  malevolepce,  and  envy.  The  tone  and  gefture  of  de- 
tradlion  always  difcover  its  parent. 

27.  (ibid.)  If  we  cannot  without  a  crime,  conceal  the  truth 
from  the  people  and  the  fovereign ;  what  man  has  ever  been 
without  reproach  in  this  refpect. 

28.  (ibid.)  If  on  reading  the  ecclcfiaftic  hiftory,  a  young 
Italian,  fhocked  at  the  follies  and  villanies  of  the  popes,  (hould 
doubt  of  their  infallabllity.  What  an  impious  doubt!  his  pre- 
ceptor would  exclaim.  But,  replies  the  pupil,  I  fpeak  what  I 
think;  and  have  you  not  always  forbad  me  to  lie?  Yes,  in  or- 
dinary cafes;  but  in  favour  of  the  cnurch  falfchood  is  a  duty. 
And  what  intereft  have  you  in  the  pope?  A  very  great  one, 
replies  the  preceptor.  If  the  pope's  infallibility  be  acknowledg- 
ed, no  one  can  refill  his  will.  The  people  muft  obey  him  im- 
plicitly. Now  what  confideration  does  not  this  refpeft  for  the 
pope  refledl  on  all  the  ccclefiaftic  body,  and  confcquently 
on   me  ? 

29.  (p.48.)  Whoever  in  writing  hiftory  alters  the  fadts,  is  a 
bad  citizen.  He  deceives  the  public,  and  deprives  it  of  the 
ineltimable  advantage  it  might  receive  from  that  hiftory.  But 
in  what  nation  can  we  find  a  juft  hillorian,  and  a  real  adorer  of 
the  God  of  truth  ?  is  it  France,  in  Portugal,  or  Spain  ?  No  ;  it 
is  only  in  a  free  and  reformed  country. 

3D  (ibid.)  Why  are  the  theological  difputes  about  grace  in- 
terminable ?  Becaufe,  luckily  for  the  difputants,  neither  one 
lide  nor  the  other  have  any  clear  ideas  of  what  they  talk 
about.  Do  they  prefent  fuch  as  are  more  clear  in  their  defini- 
tions of  the  Divinity  ?  Cardinal  Perron,  after  having  in  a  fet 
difcourfe  proved  the  exiftenceof  a  God,  to  Heory  III.  faid  to 
him,  If  your  majefty  pleafe,  I  will  now  prove  his  non-exiftence 
juft  as  clearly. 

There  is /caret  any  propcjltion  that  may  not  be  proved  either 
Irue  or  falfe,  intvr.rJs;  hur  this  fort  rf  proof  is  'very  different  from 
hat  ivhich  enforcts  con'vidion  on  the  mind.  All  the  arguments 
tht  tmji  fnhtli  -"xit  can  imagine,   ivtll  vfjer  tenvinu  a  thinking 
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man,  that  thirc  is  tiot  one  eternal,  infinite,  omnipcfer.t,  creating 
Pozver  i  though  they  may  fo  confound  his  ideas  that  te  may  mt  be 
able  t-i  -untangle  the  fophijiry. 

^ibblts  of  this  kind,  e/pecially  ivben  ({fplild  to  fuhje8s  rf  im- 
portance, are  a  Jcandalous  ahufe  cf  the  rational  faculty,  and  dij- 
cover  an  injclc.it  contempt  of  the  party  to  'whom  ihey  are  offered. 

31.  (p.  50.)  Why  do  the  mofl:  part  of  fenfib'e  people  regard 
all  religions  as  incompatible  with  found  morality  ?  BccauTe  the 
priefts  of  every  religion  fet  themfelves  up  as  the  only  judges  of 
the  goodnefs  or  buiinefs  of  human  atlions  ;   it  is  becauie  they 
would  have  the  deciilcns  of  theology  regarded  as  the  real  code 
of  morality.     Now  the   priefl;  is    a   man,    and   in  that  quality 
judges  in  conformity  tn  his  interefl;    and  his  intereft  is  almolt 
always  oppolitc  that  cf  the  public;  therefore  the  greateft   part 
cf  his  judgmer^ts  are  unjulL     Such,  however,,  is  the  power  of 
the  priefl  over  the  minds  of  the  people,    that  they  have  fre- 
quently more  veneration  for  the  fophiftries  of  the  fchool,    than 
for  the  found   maxims  of  morality.     What  clear  ideas  can  the 
people  form  about  them.     The  dccifions  of  the  church,  as  vari- 
able as  itsinterelb,  involve  them  continually  in  confufion,  ob- 
fcurity,  and  contradiction.     What  does  the  church  fubftitute 
for  the  true  principles  of  juftice  ?  Ridiculous  ceremonies  and 
obfervances.     So  that   Machiavel  in  his   Difcourfes   on  Livy, 
attributes  the  excelhve  iniquity  of  the  Italians  to  the  falfity 
and    contiadidlions  in    the  moral    precepts  of  the  Catholic 
religion. 

32.  (p.  ^4.)  Man,  fays  Fontcnelle,  has  made  God  after  his 
own  image,  and  could  not  make  him  otherwife.  The  monks 
in  like  manner  have  fofnioned  the  ccleliial  court  after  thofe  of 
oriental  monarchs :  the  prince  is.  there  invifible  to  the  greateft 
part  of  his  fuHjects,  and  accefhble  or.ly  to  his  courtiers.  The 
complaints  of  the  people  do  not  reach  him  but  through  the 
ears  of  his  favourites.  The  monks  have,  in  like  manner,  en- 
vironed the  throne  of  the  Monarch  of  the  univtrie,  by  thofe 
they  call  faints,  and  would  not  have  the  celeltial  favours  ob- 
tained but  by  the  intercefTion  of  thefe  faints.  Kut  what  msft 
be  done  to  render  them  propitious  ?  The  priefts  aflembled  for 
this  purpofe  decide,  that  the  images  of  the  faints  in  wood, 
fculptured  or  unfculptured,  fhould  be  placed  in  the  churches, 
and  that  the  people  (hould  kneel  before  them,  as  before  the 
Almighty;  that  the  exterior  figns  of  adoration  fliould  be  ths 
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fame  for  the  Eternal  and  for  his  favcurites;  in  (liort.cLat  honour- 
ed by  the  Chrillians,  as  the  Penates  and  the  Feiiches  by  the 
Pagans,  and  Savages,  St.  Nicholas  in  Ruffia,  for  example,  and 
"St.  Janvier  at  Naples,  fhould  be  treated  with  greater  refpe£l 
than  God  himfelf.  It  is  on  thefe  fads  that  are  founded  the 
accufarions  brought  agaiuft  the  Greek  and  Latin  churche?.  It 
is  to  the  lad  efpeciaily,  that  we  owe  the  re-eftablilTiment  of 
Fetechifm.  Thus  France  has  a  national  Fetiche  in  St. Dennis, 
and  a  Fetiche  of  its  capital  in  Sr,  Genevieve;  and  there  is  no 
community,  nor  even  inhabitant,  that  has  not  his  particular 
Fetiche  und^r  the  name  of  Peter,  Claud,  Martin,  &c. 

33.  (p.  54.)  There  are  no  frauds,  falfehcods,  tricks,  betray - 
inff  of  confidence,  in  ftiort,  no  methods  n-.ore  bafe  and  villainous 
than  tho'e  the   priefls  have  employed  to  encreafe  ihcu  wealth. 
The  Cspitu'aries  colle<aed  byBalaze,  vol.  ii.  inform  us  by  wlwit 
means   the   clergy  of  France  formerly    acquired   their  tentn, 
"  They    produced    a    letter,     which    they    faid    came   down 
«'  from  heaven,  and  was  wrote  by  jefus  Chrift  ;    in  which  our 
•'  Saviour  threatened  the  Pagans,  the  Sorcerers,  and  thofe  who 
"  did  not  pay   the  tenth,    to   blail    ihcir  fields  with  fierilitV, 
*'  and  to  fend  flying  ferpents  into  their  houfes,    to  devour  the 
*' breads  of  their  women."     This  fin'llctcer   not  fucceeding, 
the  priefts  had  recourfe  to  the  devil.     They  produced  him  (lee 
the   fame   Capitularie?,  vol.  i.)   in  an  afkmbly  ot  the  nation, 
and  the  devil  becoming  at  once  apoftle  and  miifionary,  and  zea.« 
loufly  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  France,  endcavoiiied  to  re- 
call  them  to  their  duty  by  falutary  caftigations,     "  Open  your 
••  eyes  at  lafl,  faid  the  clergy,  the  devil  himfelf  was  the  au'.hor 
*'  of  the  lail  fam.ine  ;    it  was  he  that  devoured  the  corn  in  the 
"  ear;   dread  his  fury.       He  has  declared,   in  the  midft  of  the 
"  fields,  with  dreadful  bowlings,    that  he  will  inflidl  the  moft 
•'cruel  punifhment  on  thofe  hardened    Chriftians  who  refufe 
«'  the  tenth.*'     So  many  impoiiors  en  the  part  of  the  clergy 
prove  that,    in  the   time  of  Charlemac^ne,   none  bur  the  pious 
fouls  paid  the  tenth.      If  the  clergy  were  fuppofed  to  have  had 
a  right  to  lery  ir,   they  would    not   have  had  recourfe  to  God 
and  the  devil.     This  fa£l  makes  me   recol'ecl  another  of  the 
fame   fort:    it  is    a  fermon    of  a  vicar  on    the  fame  fubjfft. 
"  O,   my  dear  pariflhioners,  he  faid,  do  not  follow  the  example 
"  of  the  wretched  Cain,  but  much  rather  that  of  the  eood  Abel. 
.*'  Cain  would  never  pay  the  tenthj   nor  00  to  mafs.     /ibel,  on 
G  ^  "  the 
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"  the  contrary,  always  paid  it  with  the  faireft  and  bcft,  and 
*•  never  once  miffed  a  mafs."  Grotius.  on  the  fubjeft  of  tenths 
and  donations,  fays,  "  that  the  fcruple  of  Tiberius  in  accept- 
«•  ing  fuch  gifts,  Ibould  make  the  monks  afoamed  of  iheir 
**  rapacity." 

34.  (p.  54.)  The  popes  by  their  ridiculous  pretenfions  on 
America,  have  given  the  example  of  iniquity,  and  authorifed 
all  the  a£ls  of  injuftice  the  Chriflians  have   there  exercifed. 

When  there  was  one  day,  an  examination  in  the  houfe 
of  Commons,  whether  a  diflnft  fituate  on  the  confines  of  Ca- 
nada, belor'ged  to  France,  one  of  (he  members  got  up  and  faid, 
*'  This  qoeHion,  gentleman,  is  the  moie  delicate,  as  the  French, 
**  as  wel!  as  we,  are  fully  perfmded  that  the  land  in  quellion 
*•  does  not  belong  ro  the  natives  of  the  country." 

35.  (p.  56,)  After  thefe  fads,  though  the  pspifts  may  flill 
boaft  of  the  great  perfedion  to  which  their  religion  carries  the 
morals  of  mankind,  they  will  make  no  profelytes.  To  (how 
the  pretenfions  of  the  papifts,  let  them  be  aiked  what  is  theob- 
jeft  of  ti.e  fcience  of  morality  ?  It  will  appear  that  it  cannot 
be  any  thing  elfe  than  \\\e puhlu  good )  for  if  we  require  virtues 
in  i ntiividuals,  it  is  becaufe  the  virtues  of  the  members  make 
the  felicity  of  the  whole  body.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the 
only  method  to  render  the  people  at  once  learned,  virtuous,  and 
happy,  is  to  fecure  the  property  of  individuals  by  found  laws, 
to  excite  their  induHry,  to  permit  them  to  think  and  commu- 
nicate their  thoughts.  But  is  the  papiftical  religion  the  moftfa- 
vourable  to  fuch  laws  ?  are  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  and  Portugal 
more  fecure  in  their  lives  and  properties  than  thofe  of  England? 
Do  they  enjoy  a  greater  a  greater  liberty  of  thought?  Aie  their 
governments  founded  on  better  principles  of  morality,  and  are 
they  lefs  {eyiete,  and  confequently  more  refpeftable?  Does  not 
experience  prove  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinills  in  Germany  are  better  governed  and  more  happy  than 
the  Catholics ;  and  that  the  proteftant  Cantons  of  Switzerland 
are  more  rich  and  powerful  than  thofe  of  the  papifts.  The  re- 
formed religion  therefore  tends  more  direflly  to  the  happinefsof 
the  puolic,  than  the  Catholic  ;  and  is  more  favourable  to  the 
objedl  of  morality.  It  therefore  infpires  better  morals,  and 
fuch  as  have  no  other  tendency  than  to  promote  the  felicity  of 
|:he  people. 

^  36.  (p.  58.) 
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36,  (p.  58.)  There  are  great,  and  there  are  fmall  focietles. 
The  laws  of  the  latter  are  fimple,  becaufe  their  interelli  are 
•clear.  They  are  conformable  to  the  interelt  of  the  majority, 
becaufe  they  are  made  by  the  confent  of  all;  they  are,  laftly, 
very  exadly  obferved,  becaufe  the  happinefs  of  each  indivi- 
■dual  is  connected  with  their  obfervance.  It  is  good  fenfe  that 
didlatcs  the  laws  of  fmall  locieties  ;  i:  is  genius  that  plans  thofe 
of  large  communities. 

But  what  can  determine  men  to  form  fucli  large  commu- 
nities ?  Chance ;  an  ignorance  of  the  inconveniences  attending 
fuch  fccictics,  a  defire  to  conquer,  a  fear  of  being  fub- 
dued,    £:c. 

■37.  (p.  6c.)  Shaftefbury  in  his  Treatife  on  Enthufiafm,  men- 
tions a  bifhop,  who  not  finding,  in  the  Catholic  catechifm, 
enough  tu  latiare  his  enormous  credulity,  was  forced  to  have 
recourfe  to  the  tales  ctf  the  fairies. 

38.  (ibid.)  It  is  with  popery  as  with  defpotifm,  they  each  of 
them  devour  th£  country  were  they  are  ellablilhed.  The  moft 
certain  method  of  debilitating  the  power  of  England  or  Hol- 
land, would  be  to  eftablifh  there  the  Catholic  religion. 

39.  (p.  62.)  If  our  religion,  fr.y  the  papiils,  be  \'eTy  expen- 
iive,  it  is  becnufe  its  inftruflions  are  greatly  muiiiplied.  Be  it 
fo:  but  what  is  the  produce  of  thefe  inltruitionsi  Are  mankind 
the  better  for  them?  No.  What  is  to  be  done  to  make  them  fo,? 
Divide  the  tenths  of  each  parifn  among  thofe  who  cultivate 
their  lands  beft,  and  perform  the  mOft  virtuous  aflions  This 
divifion  of  the  tenths  will  produce  more  labourers, and  more  ho- 
neft  men,  than  all  the  preachments  of  the  curates. 

40  (ibid.)  The  Hiltory  of  Ireland  informs  us,  vol.  i.  p  303. 
that  it  was,  at  a  diftant  period,  conftantly  expofed  to  the  vora- 
city of  a  moft  n-amerous  clergy.  The  poets,  the  priells  of  the 
country, enjoyed  ali  the  advantages,  immunities,  and  privileges 
of  Catholic  priefts;  and  like  them,  were  maintained  at  the  pub- 
lic expence.  Thefe  poets  in  confequence,  multiplied  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  Hugh,  then  king  of  Ireland,  found  it  Receiiary 
to  difcharge  his  fubjeifls  from  fuch  a  heavy  burden.  That 
prince  loved  his  people,  and  was  a  man  of  courage;  he  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  annihilate  the  priefts,  cr  at  leaft  greatly 
.diminiih  their  number,  and  fucceeded  in  the  enterprize. 

In  Penfylvania  there  is  no  religion  eftablilhed  by  govern- 
flient;   each  one  adopts  that  he  likes  beft.     The  prieil  is  no 

G  ^  charge 
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charge  to  the  Hate.  The  individuals  provide  them  as  they  fincj 
it  convenient,  and  tax  theniiclves  accoidi'igly.  The  priell 
33  there,  like  the  merchant,  maintained  at  the  expence  of  th« 
conrumerr  He  who  has  no  priefc,  and  confunies  no  part  of  the 
commodity  he  deals  in,  pays  not  part  of  his  expence.  Penfyl- 
vania,  therefore,  is  a  model  from  which  it  would  be  proper  to 
copy, 

4.1.  (p,  63.)  Numa  himfelf  inftituted  but  four  vellals,  and  a 
very  frnail  number  of  priefts. 

42.  (ibid.)  There  is  the  fame  difference  between  paganifm 
and  popery,  faid  an  Englilhmsn,  as  between  .'\lbani  and  Calot : 
the  name  of  the  former  makes  me  recollecl  a  pleafing  picture 
of  the  birth  of  Venus  j  that  of  the  oiher,  a  grotefque  painting  of 
the  temptation  of  St.  Anthony. 

43.  (p.  65.)  Under  the  reign  of  Numa,  the  Romans  confe- 
crated  a  tetriple  to  Fidelity  ;  the  dedication  of  this  temple  kept 
ihcm  for  fome  lime  faithful  to  theii  treaties. 

44.  (ibid.)  Whoever  affeds  fach  great  humility,  and  accuf- 
toms  himfelf  early  to  regard  life  as  a  pilgrimage,  will  never  be 
be  any  thing  better  than  a  monk,  nor  ever  promote  the  happi- 
nefs  of  the  hu-man  race. 

45.  (p.  66.)  The  reunion  of  the  fuiritual  and  temporal  pow- 
ers in  the  hands  of  the  fame  arbitrary  fovereign  may  be  dan- 
gerous, it  will  be  faid  ;  I  believe  it.  Every  arbitrary  prince,  in 
general,  foiely  folicitous  to  gratify  his  caprice,  is  but  little  con- 
cerned for  the  felicity  of  his  fubjcSs.  He  will  frequently  make 
ufe  of  the  fpiritual  power  to  legitimate  his  pleafures  and  bis 
cruelties:  but  it  will  not  "be  the  fame  if  this  power  be  confided 
to  the  body  of  magiftrates. 

46.  (ibid.)  Why  was  Jupiter  fuppofed  to  be  the  lafl  of  the 
children  of  Saturn  .^  becaufe  order  and  generation,  the  fuc- 
ceflbrs  of  chacs  and  ilerility,  were,  according  to  the  Pagan  phi- 
lofophers,  the  laft  produft  of  time.  Why  was  Jupiter,  in  qua- 
lity cf  generator,  called  the  god  of  the  nir?  becaufe,  faid  the 
philofopher.s  vegetables,  fofiils,  minerals,  animals,  in  a  word 
all  that  exiils,  iranfpire^  exhale,  corrupt,  and  fill  the  air  tt^ith 
volatile  principles.  Thefe  principles  being  heated  and  put  in 
bclion  by  the  folar  fire,  the  air  muil  then  produce  a  new  gene- 
ration by  the  C^hs,  and  fpirits  received  from  the  putrefadlion. 
The  air,  therefore,  the  only  principle  of  generation  and  cor- 
rnptioP;  appeared  to  them  33  an  immcnfe  ocean  agitated  by  nu- 
merous 
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fnerous  different  principle?.  It  is  in  the  air,  according  to  them, 
ihe  feeds  of  ali  beings  float,  which  conllantly  -ready  to  re-pro- 
duce, wait  for  that  purpofe  the  moment  when  chance  fhaii 
dirpofe  them  in  a  convenient  matrix.  The  atmofpheie  appear- 
ed to  them,  to  ufe  the  expreffion,  always  alive ;  being  chcirged 
with  an  acid  to  corrupt,  and  with  feeds  to  engender.  It  was 
the  vail:  recipient  of  all  the  principles  of  animation.  The 
Titans  and  Janus,  according  to  the  ancients,  ^ere  in  like  man- 
ner the  emblem  of  chaos,  Venus  or  love,  that  of  attratflion, 
the  prcdudlive  principle  of  order  and  harmony  in  the  univerfe. 
47.  (p  72.)  The  reunion  of  the  temporal  and  fpiritual  pow- 
ers in  the  fame  hands,  is  indifpenfable.  Nothing  is  done 
againft  the  facerdotal  body  by  merely  making  it  more  humble. 
Who  does  not  entirely  annihilate  it  fufpends,  and  not  deilroys 
its  influence.  A  body  is  immortal;  a  favourable circumltance, 
iuch  as  the  confidence  of  a  prince,  or  a  revolution  in  the  flate, 
is  fufHcient  to  refcore  its  primitive  power.  It  will  then  revive 
with  a  vigour  the  more  redoutable,  as  by  beirrg  inftrudled  in 
ihe  caufes  of  its  abafement,  it  will  be  more  attentive  to  over- 
ihrow  them.  The  ecclefiaftical  body  in  England  is  at  pre- 
lent  without  power,  but  it  is  not  annihilated.  Who  then  can 
affirm,  faid  a  certain  nobleman,  that  it  will  not  one  day  reaf- 
fume  its  original  ferocity,  and  again  cau'e  as  much  blood  to 
liow  as  it  diq  formerly  *.  One  of  the  greateft  fervices  that 
could  be  rendered  to  France,  would  be  to  employ  a  part  of  the 
extravagant  revenues  cf  the  clergy  to  the  liquidation  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  What  could  the  clergy  obje£l,  if  careful  of  their 
welfare,  they  were  to  preferve  their  benefices  during  life,  and 
if  after  that  they  were  to  be  alienated?  Where  would  be  the  evil 
of  bringing  fo  large  a  quantity  of  riches  again  into  the  ciicula- 
jion. 

*  Our   author  ivilJ  hs  excufed  this  motld  fuppojltlon ,   as  oe'ing  a 

f.-reigner,  and  7J0t  Ju^ci,ntlj  c.cquaimed  'with  our  excellmt  canjlitu- 

tisK,     Such  an  alteration  in  the  power  of  the  der^y,  ijcQuld  totaUy 

dsfiroy  that   equilibrium    in  nxhich  ihe  ejjlnce  of  our  liberty    con- 

fjls. 

SEC- 
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SECTION      II. 

All  men,  commonly  well  organifed,  have  an 
equal  aptitude  to  underftanding. 

CHAP.       I. 

As  all  our  ideas  ■proceed  from  the  fenfes  •,  th^.  under- 
jianding  has  been  confequently  regarded  as  the  ef- 
fe5l  of  more  or  kfs  fenftbility  in  the  organijation, 

WHEN  we  learn  from  Locke,  that  it  is  to 
the  organs  of  the  fenfes  we  owe  our  ideas, 
and  confequently  our  underftanding',  and  when 
we  remark  the  difference  in  the  organs  and  in  the 
underftandings  of  different  men,  we  may  conclude, 
in  general,  that  the  inequality  of  their  underftand- 
ftandings  is  the  effefl  of  the  unequal  fenfibiiity  of 
their  organs.  An  opinion  fo  probable,  and  fo 
analogous  to  fa<5ls  *  mufl  be  the  more  generally 
adopted,  as  it  favours  human  indolence,  and  pre- 
vents the  pain  of  a  fruitlefs  fearch. 

*  It  is  by  the  aid  of  analogies  that  we  fometimes  make  the 
^reateftdifcoveries:  but  in  what  cafes  fhould  we  be  content  with 
a  proof  by  analogy  ?  When  it  is  impoffible  to  procure  any  other. 
This  fort  of  proof  is  frequently  fallacious.  Have  we  con- 
flantly  feen  animals  generate  by  the  coupling  of  the  males  with 
the  females  ?  We  conclude  from  thence,  that  it  is  the  only  me- 
thod by  which  animals  can  propagate.  To  undeceive  ourfelves, 
we  {hould  with  the  mod  accurate  and  fcrupulous  attention 

enclofc 
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If  contrary  experiments,  however,  prove  that 
the  faperiority  of  underftanding  is  not  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greater  and  lefs  perftrftion  of  the  fenfes, 
we  muft  fearch  for  the  explication  of  this  pheno- 
menon in  fome  ether  caufe. 

Two  opinions  concerning  this  fubje6t  divide 
the  learned  of  the  prefent  age.  The  one  fay. 
The  m:derjlandivg  is  the  effeSl  of  a  certain  fort  of 
interior  temperament  and  crganifation.  Buc  no  one 
has,  by  a  feries  of  obfervadons,  yet  determined 
the  fort  of  organs,  temperament,  or  nourifliment 
that  produces   the    underftanding*.      This  alTer- 

enclofe  a  vine-frctter  in  a  phialf :  we  fhould  divide  the  polypus, 
and  prove  by  reiterated  experiments,  that  there  is  another 
method  by  which  animals  can  regenerate, 

*  Some  phyfiologilts,  and  among  them  M.  Laiifel  de  Magny, 
have  faid,  that  the  flrongeft  and  moft  courageous  temperaments 
were  the  moft  acute.  Yet  no  one  has  ever  mentioneJ  Racine, 
Boileau,  Pafchal,  Hobbes,  Toland,  Fontenelle,  iiz.  as  itrong 
and  courageous  men.  Others  pretend  that  the  bilioas  and 
I'anguine  are  at  once  the  mod  ingenious,  and  lead  capable  of 
a  conftant  attention.  But  can  we  fay,  at  the  fame  time,  inca- 
pable of  attention,  and  endowed  with  great  talents?  can  it  be 
imagined,  that  without  application,  Locke  and  Newton  had 
ever  made  their  fublime  difcoveries  ? 

Some  again  have  remarked,  that  the  cogitative  and  ingenious 
are  ordinaiily  melancholic  :  but  have  not  perceived  that  they 
look  in  them  the  efFed  for  the  caufe,  that  the  ingenious  is  not 

•J-  Our  author  is  certahily  right  in  dirccling  thefe  ohferi'atiotis  fo 
he  made  ivith  the  moji  fcrupulous  at  ten  Ho?: ;  and  after  all  perhaps 
they  ivill  he  far  from  conchijive,  TFho  can  fay  that  the f emeu  of  the 
iiifeEl  here  mentioned  cannot  pervade  glafsy  liohen  U'f  hio=i^  that 
body  is  permcahle  ly  other  fnbfance,^^  fnch  as  the  magnetic  wtd 
fiedfic  effluvia^  as  vsell  as  light. 

fo 
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tion  being  vague  and  deftitute  of  proof,  is  then 
reduced  to  this,  'The  underftanding  is  the  effe5l  of 
a.n  unknown  caufe,  or  occult  quality^  to  ivhich  is  given 
the  name  of  temperament  cr  organi[alion, 
Quintilian,  Locke,  and  I,  fay  : 
The  ineqiio.lity  in  minds  cr  underfiandingSy  is  the 
effeSl  of  a  known  caufCy  and  this  caufe  is  the  dif- 
ference of  education. 

To  prove  the  firfl  of  thefe  opinions,  we  mud 
fliow,  by  repeated  exneriments,  that  the  fupe- 
riority  of  the  underftanding  does  really  belong  to 
fuch  a  fort  of  organ  cr  tenriperament:  Now  thefe 
proofs  are  yet  to  be  made.  From  whence  it  fol- 
lows, that  if  from  the  principles  I  lay  down,  the 
caufe  of  the  inequality  in  minds  or  underftandings 
can  be  clearly  deduced,  we  ought  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  latter  opinion 

Now  when  a  known  caufe  can  explain  a  fa(5t, 
why  fhould  we  have  recourfe  to  one  that  is  un- 
known, to  an  occult  quality,  whofe  exiftence,  al- 
ways uncertain,  explains  nothing  that  we  cannot 
explain  without  it  ? 

fo,  becaufe  he   is  melancholir,  but  melancholic  becaufc  the 
habit  of  meditaiion  made  bicn  fo. 

In  the  lad  place,  irany  have  made  the  underftanding  depend 
on  the  fenftbility  of  the  nerves:  but  women  have  very  lively 
fentations.  The  fenfibility  of  their  nerves  fliould  therefore 
give  them  a  great  fuperiority  over  men.  Are  their  underftand- 
ings really  fuperjor  ?  No.  Befide,  \vh?5t  clear  idea  can  we  form 
after  all,  of  the  greater  or  kfs  fenfibility  of  the  nerves  ? 

To 
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To  prove  that  all  men  equally  well  orgamfed^ 
have  a7t  equal  difpcfition  for  under/landing^  ;  we 
muft  remount  to  the  principle  by  v;hich  it  is 
produced  :    what   is  it  ? 


*    Mr.    Locke    was    doubtlefs    partly  convinced    of    this- 
truth,  when  he  ialdjfpeaking  of  the  unequal  capacity  of  under- 
Itandings,  he  thought  he  faw  lefs  difference  between  ihem,  than 
is  comnioniy  imagined.    *'  I  think,  fays  he,  in  the  fecond  page 
'*  of  hii  Education,  we  may  afTert,  that  in  a  hundred  men,  there 
< '-  are  not  more  than  ninety,  who  are  what  they  are,  good  or  bad^ 
*•  ufeful  or  pernicious  to  fociety,  but  from  the  inilrudtion  they 
•'  have  received.     It  is  on  education   that  depends  the  great 
"  difrerence  obfervable  among  them.     The  leaft  and  moft  im- 
"  perceptible  impreffions  received  in  cur  infancy,  have  confe- 
'•  quences  very  important,  and  of  a  long  duration.     It  is  with 
"  thefe  firft  imprelfion,    as    v/ith  a  river,  whofe  water  we  can 
"  eafily  turn,  by  difFerent  canals,  in  quite  oppofitc  courfes,  fo- 
<*  that  from  the  infenfible  dirc6\ion  the  llream    receives  at  its- 
"  foarcCj   it   takes  different  direflions,  and   at   lafl  arrives  at 
^■■■places   far  diliant  from    each   other:    and    with   the   fanie- 
**  lacility,  I  tiiink,  we  may  turn  the  minds  of  children  to  what 
*'  diredion  we  pleafe."     In  this  pafTage  Locke  does  not  indeed 
exprefly  affirm,  that    all   men     equally  well    organifed,    have 
equal  aptitude  to  mencal  capacity  :   but  he  here  fays,  what  he 
had  been,  as  it  were,   a  witnefs  of,  and  what  daily  experience 
had  taught  him.     This  plvilofopher  had   not  reduced  all  the 
facilities  of  the  mind  to  the  capacity  of  fenfation,  which  is  the 
only  principle  than  can  refclve  this  queftion. 

Quintilian,who  had  bcert  for  folong  a  time  charged  with  the 
inftrudlion  of  youth,  had  ttill  more  pradical  knowledge  thaa 
Locke,  and  is  more  bold  in  his  alTerlions,  He  fays,  Ind.  Orat. 
lib.  i,  '<  It  is  an  error  to  think  that  there  are  few  men  born 
"  with  the  faculty  of  difcerning  the  ideas  offered  them,  and 
"  that  the  greateft  part  jofe  iheir  time  and  psins  in  endea- 
*•  vouring  to  conquer  tH6  innate  idlenefs  of  thfeir  minds.  The 
**  greatell  number,  on  the  contrary,  appear  equally  well  orga- 

"  nifed» 
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All  the  fenfations  of  man  are  material.  Per- 
haps I  have  not  fufficiently  explained  this  truth 
in  my  treatife  on  the  Mind.  What  then  fhould  I 
here  propofe  ?  To  demonftrate  rigoroiiny,  what, 
perhaps,  I  have  there  only  aflerted,  and  prove  that 
all  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  reducible  to 
fenfation.  It  is  this  principle,  that  can  alone  ex- 
plain to  us  how  we  owe  our  ideas  to  our  fenfes ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  not,  however,  as  is 
proved  by  experience,  to  the  extreme  perfection 
of  thofe  fenfes,  that  we  owe  the  greater  or  lefs  ex- 
tent of  our  underftanding. 

If  this  principle  will  reconcile  two  fads,  in  ap- 
pearance fo  conrradidlory,  I  (hall  conclude,  that 
the  fuperiority  of  the  underftanding  is  not  the 
produce  of  temperament,  nor  of  the  greater  or  lefs 
perfedion  of  the  fenfes,  nor  of  an  occult  quality, 
but  that  of  the  well  known  caufe,  education,   and 


•♦  nifed  to  think  and  retain  with  promptitude  and  facility.  It  is 
*•  a  talent  as  natural  toman,  as  fiying  is  to  birds,  running  to 
♦'  horfes,  and  ferocity  to  favage  beafts.  The  life  of  the  foul  is 
•'  in  its  adlivity  and  induftry,  from  whence  it  has  received  the 
''attribute  of  a  celeftial  origin.  Minds  that  are  ftupid  and 
*»  incapable  of  fcience,  are  in  the  order  of  nature  to  be  regard- 
•♦  cd  as  monfters  and  other  extraordinary  phenomena  :  minds 
**  of  this  fort  are  rare.  From  whence  I  conclude,  that  there  are 
•'  great  recourfes  to  be  found  in  children,  which  are  fufFered  to 
"  vanilh  with  their  years.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  it  is 
•«  not  of  nature,  but  of  our  negligence  we  ought  to  complain." 
The  opinions  of  Quintilian  and  Locke,  both  founded  on  ex- 
perience, and  the  proofs  I  have  urged  to  demonftrate  this 
truth,  ought,  I  think,  to  fufpend  on  this  fubjed  the  too  pre- 
cipitate judgment  of  the  reader. 

in 
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in  fhort,  that  inftead  of  vague  alTertions  fo  fre- 
quenxly  repeated,  we  may  fubflitute  very  deter- 
minate ideas. 

Previous  to  the  particular  examen  of  this  quef- 
tion,  I  think>  in  order  to  make  it  more  clear,  and 
to  avoid  all  conteft  with  the  theologians,  I  fhould 
firfl:  dillinguifh  between  the  mind,  and  what  they 
call  the  foul. 

CHAP.        II. 

Of  the  difference  hetijoeen  the  mind  and  the  foul. 

THERE  are  no  two  words  perfedly  fy- 
nonimous.  This  truth  being  unknown  to 
fome,  and  forgot  by  others,  has  caufed  the  words 
Mind  and  Soul  to  be  frequerttly  confounded. 
But  what  is  the  diiference  between  them  ?  and 
what  is  the  foul  ?  Are  we  to  regard  it,  after  the 
ancients,  and  the  firit  fathers  of  the  church,  as  a 
matter  extremely  refined,  and  as  the  eleflric  fire 
by  which  we  are  animated  ?  Were  I  here  to  re- 
count all  the  opinions  of  difi^erent  nations,  and 
different  fefts  of  philofophers,  concerning  it,  they 
would  altogether  form  nothing  but  vague,  ob- 
fcure,  and  trifling  ideas.  The  only  people^'that 
expreffed  themfelves  with  fublimity  on  this  fub- 
jedt,  were  the  Parfis.*     When  they  pronounced  a 

•  A  people  of  Cambya,  io  the  empire  of  the  Mogul. 

funeral 
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funeral  oration  over  the  tomb  of  fome  great  man, 
they  cried  '*  O  earth!  O,  common  motherof  human 
*'  beincys,  take  back  what  to  thee  appertains  of  the 
"  body  of  this  hero  :  let  the  aqueous  particles  that 
*'  flowed  in  his  veins  exhale  into  the  air,   and  fall- 
"  ing   in   rain  on    the    mountains,     replenifh  the 
*'  ftreams,  fertillife  the  plains,  and  roll   back  to 
*'  the  abyfs   of  the  ocean  from  whence   they  pro- 
"  ceeded !    Let  the  fire  concentered  in  this  body 
"  rejoin  the  heavenly  orb,  the  fource  of  light  and 
"  heat!    Let  the   air    confined  in   his  members, 
*'  burfl  its  prifon,  and  be  difperfed  by  the  winds 
"  in   the    mundane   fpace!    And   hilly   thou,   O 
**  breath  of  life,   if  perchance  thou  art  of  a  nature 
"  feparate  from  all  others,    return  the  unknown 
**  being  that    produced    thee !     or,    if   thou    arc 
**  only  a  mixture  of  material  elem.ents,    maydft 
"  thou,    after    being  difperfed    in   the    univerfe, 
**  again  afiemble  thy  fcattered  particles,   to  form 
*'  another  citizen  as  virtuous  as  this  hath  been  !' 

Such  were  the  noble  images,  and  fublimie  ex- 
preflTions  employed  by  the  enthufiafm  of  the  Par- 
fis,  to  exprefs  the  ideas  they  had  of  the  fouL 
Philofophy,  lefs  bold  in  its  conjeftures,  dares  not 
defcribe  its  nature,  and  refolve  the  queftion.  Phi- 
lofophy cannot  advance  v/ithout  the  ftafF  of  ex- 
perience :  it  does  indeed  advance  but  conftantly 
from  obfervation  to  obfcrvation,  and  'iuhere  ohfer'-* 
vation  is  'wanting  it  Jlops,      All  \lrxi   philofophy 

knows. 
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knows  is,  that  man  feels,  that  he  has  within  him  a 
principle  of  li^e,  and  that  without  the  wings  of 
theology,  he  cannot  mount  to  the  knowledge  of 
this  principle. 

Whatever  depends  on  obfervation  appertains  to 
metaphyfical  philofophy  ;  all  beyond  belongs  to 
theology  *  or  fcholaftic  metaphyfics. 

*  Some  have  doubted  whether  the  fcienceof  God,  or  theo- 
logy, be  in  fadl  a  fclence.  All  fcience,  they  fdy,  fuppofes  a 
feries  of  obfervations.  Now  v/hat  obfervations  can  be  made 
on  a  Being  that  is  invifible  and  incomprehenfible  ?  Theoiogy 
is  therefore  no  fcience.  In  faft,  what  do  we  underftand  by 
the  word  God?  The  unknown  caufe  of  order  and  motion. 
Now,  what  can  we  fay  of  an  unknown  caufe?  If  we  attach 
other  ideas  to  the  word  Gnd,  we  (ha'I  fall,  as  Mr,  Robinet  has 
Ihown,  into  a  thoufand  contradiftion?.  Does,  the  theologian 
contemplate  the  curves  defcribed  by  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
conclude  from  thence  that  there  is  a  power  vvho  moves  them? 
Caeli  enarrant  gloriam  Dei !  Th""  theologian  is  then  nothing 
more  than  an  altronomer,  or  natural  philofopher  t- 

No  one  doubts,  fay  the  Chinele  Letters,  that  there  is  in  na- 
ture, a  ruling  Power,  th-u^h  hi  is  ignorant  luh,^!  it  is :  but  when 
we  conjedure  the  nature  cf  this  unknown  power,  the  creation 
of  a  God  is  then  nothing  ?>i  re  ih.n  ihi  dtijication  of  human  ignc- 
ranee.  I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  thefe  Letters,  though  I  am 
forced  to  own  with  them,  that  theology,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
fcience  of  God,  or  the  incomprenenfible,  is  not  a  feparate  fci- 
ence.    What  is  then  thcoiogy  ?   1  do  not  know. 

f  //  is  fur  el;  much  hitter  to  be  a  rational  afronc?>ie'-,  or  phfofo- 
pher,  than  a  metap'hyfual  auibler^   or  atheiji,  for  an  atheift  is  no- 
thing elfe:  one  of  thofe  fub.ime  invefligatcrs.  Kvoo^as  Pope  fays ^ 
Nobly  take  the  high  priori  road. 
And  rtafon  du'W»^vard  till  thiy  doubt  of  God. 
If  any  one  Jkould  afk   ivoat  i':as  the  caufe  cf  thought,    I  might 
reply  the  aSIi^.n  cf  the  foul  upon  the  ner-ies  of  tee  brain.      But  is  the 
foul  material  or  immaterial?  If  the  latter,  ho^zv  can  tmvta'eriahtj 
^a  on  matter  j  and  if  the  former,  in  nxihat  manner  does  it  aii  ?   1 
YoL.l.  Jt^  ctfnnot 
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But  why  has  not  human  reafon,  elucidated  by 
obfervation,  yet  given  a  clear  definition,  or  to 
fpeak  more  properly,  an  adequate  and  minute  de- 
fcription  of  the  principle  of  life  ?  Becaufe  that 
principle  has  ftill  efcaped  the  moft  accurate  ob- 
fervation. With  the  mind  it  is  better  acquainted. 
We  can  moreover  examine  this  principle,  and 
think  on  this  fubjefl  without  dread  of  the  igno- 
rance and  fanatifm  of  the  bigots.  I  fhall  there- 
fore here  confider  fome  of  the  remarkable  dif- 
ferences between  the  mind  and  the  foul. 

FIRST  DIFFERENCE. 
The  foul  exiils  intire  in  the  infant  as  well  as 
in  the  adult,  The  infant,  as  v/ell  as  the  man,  is 
fenfible  of  pleafure  and  pain,  but  he  has  not  fo 
many  ideas,  nor  confequently  fo  much  mind  or 
iinderftanding  as  the  adult.  Now  if  the  infant 
have  as  much  foul  without  having  as  much  mind, 
the  foul  is  not  the  mind  *.     In  fa6l,   if  the  foul 

*  They  deny  a  child  the  power  of  finning  before  it  is 
feven  years  old.  Why  ?  becaufe  before  that  age  it  is  fuppofed 
to  have  no  juft  idea  of  good  or  evil.  That  age  paffed,  it  is 
reputed  a  finner,  becaufe  it  is  then  fuppofed  to  have  acquired 

adequate 
cannot  anf-xer  thefe  quejlionu  I  do  not  knonv  in  iihat  manner  gra-, 
ifity  ails.  But  ivhat  oftbnt,  tvu'/  any  one  tell  me  there  is  no  gnj- 
•vity  in  nature  ^  becauft  I  do  not  ^mw  hoiv  it  ts  produced.''  or,  be- 
caufe I  cannot  give  a  clear  explication  cf  the  manner  in  ivhieh 
tkeught  is  produced,  that  thcrcfcre  I  do  not  think  at  all?  and  lyjiih 
jujl  as  much  reajon  do  fome  fiien  doubt,  or  affccl  to  doubt,  tic  e.v 
ijt  em  c  of  a  fir  J}  creasing  caujc,  bccauje  tLcy  cannot  comprehend  in 
manner  cf  exijlence,  that  is,  hecaufi  they  cannot  cgmprch^nd  'U,'bnf 
fj  by  its  nature  incoaprehenfill^. 
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and  the  mind  were  one  and  the  fame  thing,  to 
explain  the  fuperiority  of  the  adult  over  the  in- 
fant, we  mufl:  admit  m.ore  foul  in  the  former,  and 
agree  that  his  foul  has  encreafed  with  his  body  : 
a  fuppofition  abfolutely  gratuitous,  and  infignifi- 
cant,  when  we  difbinguiHi  the  mind  from  the  foul 
or  principle  of  life. 

SECOND  DIFFERENCE. 
The  foul  does  not  leave  us  till  death.  As  long; 
-as  I  live  I  have  a  foul.  Is  it  the  fame  of  the 
mind  ?  no.  I  can  Icfe  it  during  my  life  :  be- 
caufe,  while  I  yet  live  I  can  lofe  my  memory ;  and 
the  mind  is  almoft  entirely  the  effeft  of  that  fa- 
culty. The  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Mnemofyne 
to  the  Mother  of  the  Mufes,  becaufe,  being  atten- 
tive obfervers  of  man,  they  perceived  that  his 
judgment,  wit,  &c.  were  in  great  part  the  pro- 
duce of  his  memory,  '^ 

a^dequate  ideas  of  juft  and  anju'd  The  mind  or  underfland- 
ing  is  therefore  regarded  by  the  church  itfelf  as  an  ac^uifuion, 
and  confcquently  as  quite  different  from   the  foul. 

*  Underftanding,  or  intelligence  is  alfo  in  brutes  the  efr 
feA  of  memory.  Jf  a  dog  comes  at  my  call,  it  is  becaufe  he 
remembers  his  name.  If  he  obey  me  when  I  pronounce  thefe 
words,  Sa/'iij ;  tahca'e;  dont  fouxh  that  i  it  is  becaufe  he 
remembers  that  f  am  Ilrong,  and  that  I  have  beat  him. 

What  makes  animals  perform  fo  many  tricks  in  the  public 
fpeftacles?  The  fear  of  the  whip;  of  which  the  look,  the 
fpeech,  and  gefture  of  the  maRer  puts  them  continually  in 
mind.  If  my  dog  Hop  snd  look  at  me,  it  is  becaufe  he  would 
read  in  my  eyes,  whether  I  am  pleafed  or  angry,  and  confe- 
quently  know  if  he  fhall  approach  or  fly  me.  My  dog,  there? 
fore,  owes  hi.j  intelligence  to  his  memory. 

H  %  Jf 
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If  a  man  be  deprived  of  this  faculty,  of  what 
can  he  judge  ?    of  fenfations  pad?    No:    he  has 
forgot  them  ;    and  of  fenfations  prefent,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  have  ai  leafc  as  much   memory  as  will 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them  to- 
gether, that  is,  of  obferving  alternatively  the  dif- 
ferent impreflions   he  feels  a:  the  prefence  of  two 
objeds.    Now,  without  a  memory  to  preferve  im- 
prefTions,    how   perceive   the    difference   between 
thofe  of  this  inftant,  and  thofe  that  the  inftant  be- 
fore were  perceived  and  forgotten  ?    There  is  then 
no  ccmparifon  of  idtas,  no  judgment,  no  mind, 
without  memory.      An    ideor,    who  fets  on  the 
bench  at  his  door,    is  only    a   man    who  has  lit- 
tle or  no  memory.     If  he  do  not  anfwer  to  quef- 
tions  that  are  afked  him,  it  is  becaufe  he  does  not 
remember  the  ideas  affixed  to  il)e  words,  or  that 
he  forgets  the  firft  words  of  a  fentence  before  he 
hears  the  lad.      If  we  confuk  experience,  we  fliall 
find   that  it  is   to   the  memory  (whofe  exiftence 
fuppofes  the  faculty  of  perception)  that  man  owes 
his  ideas  and  his  underftanding.     There  can  be 
no  fenfations  without  a  foul  j    but  without  a  me- 
mory there  can  be  no  experience,  no  comparifon 
of    objefts,    no    ideas :     a  man    would   be    the 
fame   in  his  old  age  that  he  was  in  his  infancy  *. 
A  man  is  reputed  an  ideot  when  he  is  ignorant ; 

*  If  the  theologians  agree  that  the  infant  and  the  ideot 
cannot  fin,  and  that  they  have  each  of  them  a  foul,  it  follows 
that  in  man  fin  does  not  efTcntially  belong  to  the  foul. 

but 
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but  he  is  only  really  fo  when  his  memory  no  lon- 
ger exerts  its  fundlions  *.  Now,  without  lofing 
our  foul,  we  can  lofe  our  memory  ;  as  by  a  fall, 
an  apoplexy,  or  other  accident  of  the  like  nature. 
The  mind,  therefore,  differs  elTentially  from  the 
foul,  as  we  can  lofe  the  one  and  flill  live,  and 
the  other  is  not  loll  but  v/ith  life  itfelf. 

THIRD     DIFFERENCE. 

I  have  faid,  that  the  mind  of  m.an  is  compofed 
of  an  affemblage  of  ideas.  There  is  no  mind 
without  ideas. 

Is  it  the  fame  wirh  the  foul  ?  No :  neither 
thought  nor  underftanding  are  neceffary  to  its  ex- 
iftence.  As  long  as  man  is  fenfible,  he  has  a  foul. 
It  is  therefore  the  faculty  of  perception  that  forms 
its  effence.  Deprive  the  foul  of  what  does  not 
properly  belong  to  ir,  that  is  of  the  faculty 
of  remembrance,  and  what  faculty  is  left  it? 
That  of  perception.  It  then  does  not  even  pre- 
ferve  a  confcioufnefs  of  its  own  exigence,  becaufe 
that  confcioufnefs  fuppofes  a  concatenation  of  idea«, 
and  confequently  a  memory.    Such  is  the  flate  of 

*  The  fnmoas  M.  Ernaud,  the  inflruiSlor  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  fays,  in  a  memoir  prefented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  that  if  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  only  fhort  intervals  of 
judgment,  and  reflett  but  little;  if  their  minds  be  weak,  and 
their  reafoning  inftantaneous;  it  is  becaufe  their  memories  are 
almofl:  always  llupified,  and  confequently  their  ideas  and  their 
adlions  are,  and  muft  be,  without  confequence. 

H  3  the 
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the  foul,  when  it  has  yet  no  ufe  of  the  faculty  of 
remembrance. 

We  may  lofe  our  memory  by  a  blow,  a 
fall,  or  a  difeafe.  Is  the  foul  deprived  of  this 
faculty  ?  It  muft  then,  without  a  miracle,  or 
the  exprefs  will  of  God,  find  iifeif  in  the  fame 
ftate  of  imbecility  it  was  in  the  human  animal- 
cule. Thought,  therefore,  is  not  abfolutely  ne- 
cefTary  to  the  exiftence  of  the  foul.  The  foul 
then,  is  in  us  nothing  but  the  faculty  of  perceiv- 
ing, and  this  is  the  reafon  why,  as  Locke  and  ex- 
perience prove,  all  our  ideas  come  to  us  by  the 
fenfes. 

It  is  to  ray  memory  I  owe  the  comparifon  of 
my  ideas  and  my  judgments,  and  to  my  foul  I 
owe  my  fenfations.  It  is  therefore  properly  *  my 
fenfations,  and  not  my  thoughts,  as  Defcartes  af- 
ferts,  that  prove  to  me  the  exiftence  of  my  foul. 
But  what  is  the  faculty  of  perception  in  man  ?  is 
it  immortal  and  immaterial  ?  Of  this  human  rea- 
fon is  ignorant,  and  revelation  inftrufcs  us.  Per- 
haps it  will  be  objefted,  that  if  the  foul  be  no- 
thing more  than  the  faculty  of  perception,  its  aflion, 

•  M.  Marion,  regent  of  phllofophy  in  the  college  of  Na. 
varre, and  feveral  profeffors,  after  his  example,  have  maintain- 
ed that  all  the  operations  of  the  mind  may  be  explained  folely 
by  the  motion  of  the  animal  fpirits,  and  the  traces  imprelTed 
on  the  memory.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  the  animal  fpi- 
rits put  in  motion  by  exterior  objefts,  can  produce  in  us  ideas 
independent  of  what  we  call  the  foul.  The  mind,  therefore, 
according  to  thefe  profeffors,  is  quite  dillinft  from  th&foul. 

like. 
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like  that  of  one  body's  flriking  another,  is  con- 
ftantly  neceffary,  and  that  the  foul  in  this  cafe 
muft  be  regarded  as  merely  pafTive.  So  Malle- 
branche  believed  *,  and  his  fyltem  has  been 
publicly  taught.  If  the  theologians  of  the  pre- 
fent  day  condemn  it,  they  will  fall  into  a  contra- 
diftion  with  themfelves  that  Vv^ill  certainly  fome- 
what  embarrafs  them.  For  the  reft,  as  men  are 
born  without  ideas  of  virtue,  vice,  &c.  whatever 
fyftem  the  theologians  adopt,  they  will  never 
prove  that  thought  is  the  efience  of  the  foul  ;  and 
that  the  foul,  or  the  faculty  of  fenfation,  cannot  exift 
in  us,  without  its  being  put  in  adion,  that  is  to  fay, 
without  our  having  either  ideas  or  fenfacions. 

The  organ  exifts,  when  it  does  not  found. 
Man  is  in  the  fame  date  with  the  organ,  when  in 
his  mother's  womb  -,  or  when  overcome  with  la- 
bour, and  not  troubled  by  dreams,  he  is  buried  in 
a  profound  fleep.  If  all  our  ideas  moreover,  can 
be  ranged  under  fome  of  the  clafies  of  our  know- 
ledge, and  we  can  live  without  having 'any  ideas 
of  mathematics,  phyfics,  morality,  mechanics,  &c. 
it  is  then  not  metaphyfically  impoITible  to  have  a 
foul  without  having  any  ideas, 

«  According  to  Mallebranche,  it  is  God  that  manifells 
himfelf  to  our  underftanding  :  it  is  to  him  we  owe  ail  our  ideas. 
Mallebranche,  therefore,  did  not  believe  that  the  foul  could  pro^ 
duce  them  of  itlelf :  he  confequently  thought  it  merely  pafiive. 
The  CiichoUc  church  hath  not  condemned  this  dodrine. 

H4  The 
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The  favages  have  little  knowledge,  they  have 
neverthelels  fouls.  There  are  fome  of  them  who 
have  no  ideas  of  juftice,  nor  even  words  to  exprefs 
that  idea.  They  fay,  that  a  man  deaf  and  dumb, 
having  fuddenly  acquired  his  hearing  and  fpeech, 
confefled,  that  before  his  cure,  he  had  no  idea  of 
God  or  of  death. 

The  king  of  Pruflia,  prince  Henry,  Hume, 
Voltaire,  &c.-  have  no  more  foul  than  Bertier,. 
Lignac,  Seguy,  Gauchat,  &c.  The  former, 
however,  have  minds  as  fuperior  to  the  latter,  as 
they  have  to  monkeys,  and  other  animals  that  are 
exhibited  in  public  fiiews. 

Pompignan,  Chaumeix,  Caveirac  *,  &c.  have 
certainly  very  little  underftanding,  however,  we 
always  fay  of  them,  he  fpeaks,  he  writes,  and 
even  he  has  a  foul.  Now,  if  by  having  very  little 
underflanding,  a  man  has  not  the  lefs  fouls  ideas 
make  no  part  of  it :  they  are  not  effential  to  its 
being.  The  foul,  therefore,  may  exid  indepen- 
dent of  all  ideas,  and  of  all  underflanding. 

Let  us  here  recapitulate  the  moil  remarkable 
differences  between  the  foul  and  the  mind. 

The  firfl  is,  that  we  are  born  with  a  perfect 
foul,  but  not  with  a  perfe6l  mind. 

*  The  names  of  thefe  defpicable  mortals  are  not  known  in 
Germany,  or  in  any  part  of  Europe,  except  by  the  diminutive 
parts  of  M.  Voltaire's  writings.  Euc  for  him  their  exiftenc* 
vould  never  have  been  known. 

The 
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The  fecond,  that  we  can  Icfe  our  mind,  or  un- 
derftanding,  while  we  yet  live,  but  that  we  cannot 
lofe  the  foul  but  with  life  itfelf. 

The  third,  that  thought  is  not  neceflary  to  the 
foul's  exiftence. 

Such  was  doubtlefs  the  opinion  of  the  theolo- 
gians, when  they  maintained,  after  Ariflotle,  that 
it  was  to  the  fenfes  the  foul  ov/cd  its  ide^s.  Lee 
it  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  the  mind  can 
be  confidered  as  entirely  independent  of  the  foul. 
Without  the  faculty  of  fenfation,  memory,  the 
produftive  power  of  the  mind,  would  be  wicho'Ji: 
funflions,  it  would  be  of  no  effect  *.  The  ex- 
iftence of  our  ideas  and  our  mind,  fuppofes  that 
of  the  faculty  of  fenf-^rion.  This  faculty  is  the 
foul  itfelf :  from  whence  I  conclude,  that  if  the 
foul  be  not  the  mind,  the  mind  is  the  effed  of  the 
foul,  or  the  faculty  of  fenfation  "f. 


*  The  Treatlfe  on  the  Mind,  fays,  that  memory  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  continued,  but  weakened  fenfation.  In  facl, 
the  memory  is  nothing  more  than  the  effeft  of  the  faculty  of 
fenfation. 

f  I  fljall  be  afked,  perhaps,  what  is  the  faculty  of  fenfa- 
tion, and  what  produces  this  phenomenon  in  us  ?  The  follow- 
ing Is  the  opinion  of  a  celebrated  Englilh  chymifl,  on  the  foul 
of  animals:  "  We  find,  fays  he,  in  bodies,  two  forts  of  pro- 
«'  perties,  the  exiftence  of  one  of  which  is  permanent  and  un- 
**  alterable;  fuch  are  its  its  impenetrability,  gravity,  mobility, 
**  &c.    Thefe  qualities  appertain  to  phyfics  in  general." 

There  are  in  the  fame  bodies  other  properties,  whofe  tran- 
fient  and  fugitive  exiftence  is  by  turns  produced  and  deftroyed 
by  certain  combinations,  analyfes,  or  motions  in  their  interior 
parts.     Thefe  forts  of  properties  form  the  different  branches  of 

natural 
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CHAP.       III. 

Of  the  ohje5fs  m  which  the  mind  aEls, 

WHAT    is  nature?   The  afTcmblage  of  all 
beings.      What  can  be  the  employment 
of  the  mind  in  the  univerfe  ?   That  of  an  obferver 

natural  hiflory,  chymiftry,  &c,  and  belong  co  particular  parts 
of  phyfics. 

Iron,  for  example,  is  a  compofition  of  a  phlogiflcn  and  a 
particular  earth.  In  this  compolite  ftate  ic  is  fubjedt  to  the  at- 
traftive  power  of  the  magnet.  When  this  iron  is  decompofed, 
that  property  vanifhes :  the  magnet  has  no  influence  over  a 
ferruginous  earth  deprived  of  its  phlogillon. 

When  a  metal  is  combined  with  another  fubftance,  as  a  vi- 
triolic acid,  this  union  deftroysin  like  manner  in  iron  the  pro- 
perty of  being  attraded  by  the  magnet. 

Fixed  alkali,  and  a  nitrous  acid  have  each  of  them  fepa- 
rately  an  infinity  of  different  qualities;  but  when  they  are 
united,  there  does  not  remain  any  veftige  of  thofe  qualities, 
they  each  of  them  then  ferment  with  nitre. 

In  the  common  heat  of  the  atmofphere,  a  nitrous  acid  will 
difengage  itfclf  from  all  other  bodies,  to  combine  with  a  fixed 
alkaJi. 

If  this  combination  be  expofed  to  a  degree  of  heat,  proper 
to  put  the  nitre  into  a  red  fufion,  and  any  inflammable  matter 
be  added  to  it,  the  nitrous  acid  will  abandon  the  fixed  alkali, 
to  unite  with  the  inflammable  fubflance,  and  in  the  a£l  of  this 
union  arifes  the  elaflic  force  whofe  effefts  are  fo  furprifing  in 
gunpowder. 

All  the  properties  of  fixed  alkali  are  deftroyed,  when  it  is 
combined  with  fand,  and  formed  into  glafs,  whofe  tranfparcn- 
cy,  indiflblubility,  eleftric  power,  &c.  are,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expreffion,  fo  many  new  creations,  that  are  produced  by 
this  mixture,  and  deftroyed  by  the  decompofition  of  glafs. 

Now 
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of  the  relations  cbjefls  hav^e  to  each  other,  and  to 
us ;  the  relarions  that  objeds  have  to  me  are 
fmall  in  number.  I  am  prefented  with  a  rofe : 
its  colour,  its  form,  and  fmeij  pleafe,  or  difpleafe 
me.  Thefe  are  the  relations  it  has  to  rae. 
Every  relation  of  this  kind  is  reducible  to  the 
agreeable  or  difagreeable  n:anner  in  which  an  ob- 
jedl  alie6ts  me.  It  is  the  conclufive  obferva- 
tion  on  fuch  relations  that  conftitutes  tafte,  and 
its  rules. 

With  regard  to  the  relations  obje6ls  have  to 
each  other,  they  are  as  numerous  as  are,  for  ex- 
ample, the  diverfe  objeds  to  which  I  can  com- 
pare the  form,  the  colour,  and  fmell  of  my  ro-fe. 
The  relations  of  this  fort  are  immenfe,  and  their 
obfervation  belongs  more  diredly  to  the  fciences. 

Now  in  the  animal  kingdom,  why  may  not  organifation  pro- 
duce in  like  manner  that  fingular  quality  we  call  the  faculty  of 
fenfation  ?  All  the  phenomena  that  relate  to  medicine  and  na- 
tural hiftory,  evidently  prove  that  this  power  is  in  animals  no- 
thing more  than  the  refult  of  the  llrudure  of  their  bodies ;  that 
this  pov/er  begins  with  the  formation  of  their  organs,  lafts  as 
long  as  they  fubfift,  and  is  atlaft  dellroyed  by  the  di/lblution  of 
the  fame  organs. 

If  the  metaphyliclans  aflc  me,  what  then  becomes  of  theyk- 
cuhy  0/ fenfation  in  an  animal?  That  which  becomes,  I  IhouM 
anfwer  them,  of  the  quality  of  attrading  the  magnet  in  iron 
that  is  decompofed. 

See  Treatife  on  the  Principlts  of  Chymiflry, 
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How  the  Mind  a5fs, 

ALL  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  redu- 
cible to  the  obferving  of  the  refemblances 
and  differences,  the  agreements  and  difagreements 
that  objefls  have  among  themfelves  and  with  us. 
The  juftnefs  of  the  mind  or  judgment  depends  on 
the  greater  or  lefs  attention  with  which  its  obferv- 
arions  are  made. 

Would  I  know  the  relations  certain  objefts  have 
to  each  other  ?  What  do  I  do  ?  I  place  before  my 
eyes,  or  prefent  to  my  memory  two  or  more  of 
thefe  objeds  -,  and  then  I  compare  them.  But 
what  is  this  comparifon  ?  //  is  an  alternate  and  at' 
tentive  ohfervation  of  the  different  i-nipreffions  thefe 
ohje^fs,  prefent  or  ahfenty  make  on  me  *.  This  ob- 
fervation  made,  I  judge,  that  is,  I  make  an  exa6l 
report  of  the  imprefTions  I  have  received. 

Am  I,  for  example,  much  interelled  to  dif- 
tinguifh  between  two  fnades  of  the  fame  colour, 
that  are  almoft  indiftlnguifhable  -,  I  examine  a 
long  time  and  fuccefTively,  two  pieces  of  cloth 
tinged  with   thofe   two  fhades.    1  compare  thera^ 

•  If  the  memory,  the  preferver  of  impreffions  received, 
makes  me  perceive,  in  the  abfence  of  the  objeds,  nearly  the 
fame  fenfations  that  they  excite  in  me  when  prefent,  it  is  in- 
different, with  regard  to  the  queftion  here  difcufled,  wherher 
the  objeft:  of  which  I  form  a  juJgnient,  be  prefented  to  my 
eyes,  or  my  memory. 

that 
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that  is,  1  regard  them  alternatively.  I  am  very 
attentive  to  the  different  impreffions  the  reflected 
rays  of  theie  two  patterns  make  on  my  eyes,  and 
I  at  laft  determine,  that  one  of  them  is  of  a 
deeper  colour  than  the  other ;  that  is  to  fay, 
I  make  an  exact  report  of  the  impreffions  I  have 
received.  Every  other  judgment  would  be  falfe. 
All  judgment  therefore  is  nothing  more  than  a 
recital  of  the  two  fenfaticns,  either  aSfually  proved^ 
or  preferved  in  my  meraory  *. 

"When  I  obferve  the  relation  objedis  have  to 
me,  I  am  in  like  manner  attentive  to  the  impref- 
fions I  receive.  Thefe  impreffions  are  either 
agreeable  or  difagreeable.  Now  in  either  cafe  what 
it  is  to  judge?  To  telliL'hat  I  feel.  Am  I  ftruck  on 
the  head  r  Is  the  pain  violent  ?  Thefimple  recital 
of  what  I  feel  form.s  my  judgment. 

I  fhail  only  add  one  word  to  what  I  have  here 
faid,  which  is,  that  with  regard  to  the  judgments 
formed  on  the  relations  obje£ls  have  to  each 
other,  or  to  u^;,  there  is  a  difference,  which 
though  of  little  importance  in  appearance,  de- 
ferves  however  to  be  remarked. 

When  we  are  to  judge  of  the  relation  objedls 
have  to  each  other,  we  muff  have  at  lead  two  of 
them  before  our  eves.  But  when  we  iudse  of  the 
relation  an  objeft  has   to  ourfelves,  it  is  evident, 

*  There  can  be  no  Judgment  without  memory;    as  I  have 
proved  in  the  preceding  chapter. 


as 
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as  every  objefl  can   excite  a  fenfation,   one  alone 

is  fufficient   to  produce  a  judgment. 

From  this  obfervarion  I  conclude,  that  every 
affertion  concerning  the  relation  of  obje6ts  to  each 
other,  fuppofes  a  comparifon  of  thofe  obje(5ls ; 
every  comparifon  a  trouble  ;  every  trouble,  an  ef- 
ficacious motive  to  take  it.  But  on  the  contrary, 
when  we  are  to  obferve  the  relation  of  an  obje<5t 
to  ourfelves,  that  is  to  fay,  a  fenfation,  that  fen- 
fation, if  it  be  lively,  becomes  itfelf  the  efficaci- 
ous motive  to  excite  our  attention. 

Every  fenfation   of  this  kind   carries  therefore 

conftantly  with  it  a  judgment.     I  fhall  not   ftop 

longer  at  this  obfervation,    but  repeat,    agreeable 

to  what  I  have  faid  above,  that  in  every  cafe  to 

judge,  is  to  feeL 

This  being  fettled,  all  the  operations  of  the 
mind  are  reduced  to  mere  fenfations.  Why  then 
admit  in  man  a  faculty  of  judging  diftindl  from 
the  faculty  of  fenfation.  But  this  is  the  general 
opinion  :  I  own  it  -,  and  it  even  ought  to  be  fo. 
We  fay,  I  perceive,  and  I  compare;  there  is  there- 
fore ift  man  a  faculty  of  judging  and  comparing, 
diftinft  from  the  faculty  of  fenfation.  This  method 
of  reafoning  is  fufficient  to  impofe  on  the  greateft 
part  of  mankind.  However,  to  flievv  its  fallacy, 
it  is  only  neceffary  to  fix  a  clear  idea  to  the  word 
compare.  When  this  word  is  properly  elucidated, 
it  will  be  found  to  exprefs  no  one  real  operation 
of  the  mind  ;   that  the  bufinefs  of  comparing,  as 

I  have 
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I  have  before  faid,  is  nothing  elfe  than  rendering 
cur/elves  {Attentive  to  the  different  impreffions  excited 
in  us  by  objeSfs  a^ually  before  our  eyeSy  or  prefent 
to  cur  memory  •,  and  confequently  that  all  judg- 
ment is  nothing  moxt  than  protwuncing  of  fenfa- 
tions  felt. 

But  if  the  judgment  made  from  the  compa- 
rifon  of  material  objeds  be  nothing  more  than 
mere  fenfations,  is  it  the  fame  with  every  other 
fort  of  judgment. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  fuch  judgments  as  refult  from  the  comparifon  of 
id:as  that  are  abjira£led,  coUe^ive^  i3c, 

TH  E  words  weaknefs,  ftrength,  fmallnefs, 
greatners,  crime,  &c.  do  not  reprefent  any 
fubftance,  that  is,  any  body  :  how  then  can  the 
judgments  refulting  from  the  comparifon  of  fuch 
words,  or  ideas,  be  reduced  to  mere  lenfations  ? 
I  anfwer,  that  as  thefe  words  do  not  reprefent  any" 
ideas,  it  is  impoffible,  fo  long  as  we  do  not  ap- 
ply them  to  any  fenfible  and  particular  objedl,  to 
form  any  judgment  about  them.  But  when  they 
are  applied  by  defign,  or  imperceptibly,  to  feme 
determinate  objed:,  then  the  word  great  will  ex- 
prefs  a  relation,  that  is,  a  certain  difference  or  re- 
femblance  obferved  between  objeds  prefent  to  our 
fight,  or  to  our  memory.      Now  the  judgment 

iormed 
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formed  of  ideas,  that  by  this  application  be- 
come material,  will  be,  as  I  have  repeatedly  faid, 
nothing  more  than  the  pronouncing  of  fenlations 
felt. 

I  fliall  be  a&ed  perhaps,  from  what  motives 
men  have  invented  and  introduced  thefe  alge- 
braical expreffions,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term, 
which  till  they  are  applied  to  fenfible  objects, 
have  no  real  figniGcation,  nor  reprefent  any  de- 
terminate idea  ?  I  anfwer,  that  men  thought  they 
fhould  by  this  method  be  able  to  communicate 
their  ideas  more  tafily,  readily,  and  e^en  more 
clearly.  Ic  is  for  this  reafon  that  ihey  have  in  all 
languages  created  fo  many  adjcdives  and  fubftan- 
tives   that  are  at  once  lo  vague  *  and   fo  ufeful. 

•  In  the  compofition  of  the  language  of  a  poliihed  people, 
there  conftantly  enters  an  infinity  of  pronouns,  conjunftions, 
in  (hort,  of  words  that  being  void  of  meaning  themfelves, 
borrow  their  different  fignifications  from  the  exprefllons  with 
which  they  are  connected,  or  the  phrafes  in  which  they  are 
ufed.  The  invention  of  moll  of  thefe  words  is  owing  to  the  fear 
that  men  had  of  too  much  increafing  the  figns  of  their  lan- 
guages, and  a  defire  of  communicating  their  ideas  more  cafily. 
If  they  had  in  fail  been  obliged  to  create  as  many  words  as 
there  are  things  to  v/hich  they  might  be  applied  ;  for  example, 
the  adjedtives  nMhite,Jlrong,  gicj.t,  as  a  great  cable,  agreat  oat,  a 
great  tree,  8cc.  it  is  evident  that  the  multiplicity  of  words 
neceflary  to  exprefs  their  ideas  would  have  been  too  weighty 
for  their  memory.  It  appeared  necefTary  therefore  to  invent 
fuch  words,  as  reprefenting  no  real  idea  themfelves,  having 
only  a  local  fignifica;ion,  and  exprefling  merely  the  relations 
objeds  have  to  each  o.her,  fhould  however  recall  to  the  mind 
diltinfl  ideas,  the  moment  thefe  words  were  connedled  with 
the  objeds  whofe  relation  they  cxprefled. 

Let 
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Let  us  take  for  example,  among  thefe  infignifi- 
cant  expreffions,  that  of  the  v/ord  //V;^,  confidered 
in  geometry  as  having  length  without  breadth  or 
thicknefs  j  in  this  fenfe  it  recalls  no  idea  to  the 
mind.  No  fuch  line  exifts  in  nature,  nor  can  any 
idea  be  formed  of  it.  What  does  the  mafter  de- 
fign  therefore  by  ufing  it?  Merely  to  induce  his 
pupil  to  give  all  his  attention  to  the  length  of  a 
body,  without  confidering  its  other  dimenfion.s. 

When,  for  the  facility  of  algebraical  cal- 
claution,  we  fubftitute  the  letters  A  and  B  for 
fixt  quantities,  do  thefe  letters  prefent  any  ideas  ? 
Do  they  exprefs  any  real  dimenfion  ?  No. 
Now  what  is  exprefTed  in  the  algebraical  language 
by  A  and  B,  is  exprefTed  in  the  common  lan- 
guage by  the  words  weaknefs,  ftrength,  fmall- 
ntk,  greatnefs,  &c.  Thofe  words  exprefs  only 
a  vague  relation  of  things  to  each  other,  and  do 
not  exprefs  any  real  and  clear  idea  till  the  mo- 
ment they  are  applied  to  a  determinate  objed:, 
and  that  objed  be  compared  with  another.  It  is 
then  that  thefe  words  being  put,  if  I  may  fo  fay, 
in  equation  or  comparifon,  exprefs  very  precifely 
the  relation  of  objeds  to  each  other.  Till  that 
moment  the  word  greatnefs,  for  example,  recalls 
to  the  mind  very  different  ideas,  according  as  it 
is  applied  to  a  fly  or  an  elephant.  It  is  the  fame 
with  regard  to  what  is  called  in  man  idea  or 
thought.  Thefe  exprefiions  are  in  themfelves  in- 
fignificant  •,  yet  to  how  many  errors  have  they 
Vol.  I.  1  given 
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given  birth  :  how  often  have  they  maintained  in 
the  fchools,  that  as  thought  does  not  belong  to  ex- 
tenfion  and  matter^  it  is  evident,  tliat  the  foul 
is  fpiritual.  I  confefs  I  could  never  make  any 
thing  of  this  learned  jargon.  What  in  fa6l  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  thought  ?  Either  it  is  void  of 
meaning,  or  like  the  word  motion  it  merely  ex- 
prefies  a  mode  of  a  man's  exigence.  Now  to 
fay  that  a  mode  or  manner  of  being,  is  not  a  body, 
or  has  no  extenfion,  nothing  can  be  more  clear. 
But  to  make  of  this  mode  a  being,  and  even  a 
fpiritual  being,  nothing,  in  my  mind,  is  more  ab- 
furd.  What  again  can  be  more  vague  than  the 
word  crime  ?  That  this  colleflive  term  may  con- 
vey to  my  mind  a  clear  and  determinate  idea,  I 
muft  apply  it  to  a  theft,  a  murder,  or  fome  fuch 
adion.  Men  have  invented  words  of  this  fort 
merely  to  communicate  their  ideas  m.ore  eafily,  or 
at  leaft  more  readily.  Suppofe  a  fociety  was  infti- 
tuted  into  which  none  but  honeft  m>en  were  to  be 
admitted  ;  in  order  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  tran- 
fcribing  a  long  catalogue  of  the  adlions  for  which 
any  one  was  to  be  excluded,  they  would  fay  in 
one  word,  that  no  man  guilty  of  a  crime  was  to 
be  admitted.  But  of  what  precife  idea  would  the 
word  crime  be  here  the  reprefentative  ?  Of  no  one. 
This  word  could  be  folely  intended  to  call  to  the 
mind  of  the  fociety  thofe  pernicious  actions  of 
which  its  members  might  become  culpable,  and 
to  caution  them  to  take  heed  to  their  conduft. 

In 
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In  fliort,  this  word  would  be  properly  nothing 
more  than  a  found,  and  a  more  concife  method  of 
exciting  the  attention  of  the  fociety. 

If  like  manner,  if  v/e  are  forced  to  determine 
the  punifhment  due  to  a  crime,  we  mull  firft  form 
clear  and  precife  ideas  of  it,  and  then  recall  to 
our  memories,  fucceffively,  the  reprefentation  of  the 
different  crimes  a  man  may  comm.it :  then  ex- 
amine which  of  thofe  offences  are  moil  detrimental 
to  fociety,  and  laftly,  form  a  judgment  which 
would  be,  as  I  have  fo  often  faid,  nothing  more 
than  pronouncing  the  fenfaiions  felt  at  the  prefence  of 
the  feveral  reprefentations   of  thofe  crimes. 

Every  idea  whatever  may  therefore,  in  its  ulti- 
mate analyfis,  be  always  reduced  to  material  fads  or 
fenfations.  Some  obfcurity  is  thrown  on  difcuflions 
of  this  kind  by  the  vague  fignifications  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  words,  and  the  trouble  that  is 
fometimes  neceffary  to  deduce  clear  ideas  from 
them.  Perhaps  it  is  as  difficult  to  analyze  fome 
of  thefe  exprelTions,  and  to  reduce  them,  if  I  may 
fo  fay,  to  their  conftituent  ideas,  as  it  is  in  chy- 
miftry  to  decompofe  certain  bodies.  However, 
let  us  but  apply  the  method  and  attention  necef- 
fary  in  this  decompofition,  and  we  fhall  not  fail  of 
fuccefs. 

What  is  here  faid  will  be  fufficient  to  convince 
thedifcerningreader,  that  every  idea  and  every  judg- 
ment may  be  reduced  to  a  fenfation.  It  would  be 
therefore  unnecefTary,  in  order  to  explain  the  different 

1 2  operations 
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operations  of  the  mind,  to  admit  a  faculty  of 
judging  and  comparing  diftindt  from  the  faculty 
of  fenfatioa  :  but  what  is,  it  may  be  faid,  tl^ 
principle  or  motive  that  makes  us  compare  objedts 
with  each  other,  and  gives  us  the  neceflary  at- 
tention to  obferve  their  relations  ?  Intereft,  which 
is  in  like  manner,  as  I  am  going  to  (hew,  an  ef- 
fed:  of  corporeal  fenfibility, 

C    H    A    P.        VI. 

IVhere  there  is  tw  interejl,   there  is  no  compari[on 
cf  ohje^s  with  each  other, 

ALL  comparifon  of  objeds  with  each  other 
fuppoks  attention,  all  attention  a  trou- 
ble, and  all  trouble  a  motive  for  exerting  it. 
If  there  could  exifl:  a  man  without  defire,  he  would 
not  compare  any  objedts,  or  pronounce  any  judg- 
ment 5  but  he  might  ftill  judge  of  the  immediate 
imprefTions  of  objefts  on  himfelf,  fuppofing 
their  imprefTions  to  be  llrong.  Their  ftrength  be- 
coming a  motive  to  attention,  would  carry  with  it 
a  judgment.  It  would  not  be  the  fame  if  the 
fenfation  were  weak  ;  he  would  then  have  no 
knowledge  or  remembrance  of  the  judgment  it 
had  occafioncd.  A  man  furrounded  by  an  infi- 
nity of  objeds,  muft  necelTarily  be  affeded  by  an 
infinity  of  fenfations,  and  confequently  form  an 
infinity  of  judgments ;  but  he  forms  them  un- 
known 
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known  to  himfelf.  Why  ?  Becaufe  thefe  judg- 
ments are  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  fenfations.  If 
they  make  an  impreOion  that  is  effaced  as  foon 
ais  made,  the  judgments  formed  on  thefe  impref- 
fions  are  of  the  fame  fort ;  they  leave  no  remem- 
brance. There  is  in  facft  no  man  who  does  not, 
without  perceiving  it,  make  every  day  an  infinity 
of  reafonings,  of  which  he  has  no  confcioufnefs, 
I  will  take,  for  example,  thofe  that  attend  almoft 
all  the  rapid  motions  of  our  bodies. 

When  in  the  dance,  Veftris  makes  a  cabriole 
rather  than  a  entrechat,  when  Mote  in  the  fen- 
cing fchool  thrufts  tierce  rather  than  quart,  if 
there  be  no  effect  without  a  caufe,  Veftris  and  Mote 
muft  be  determined  by  reafons  too  rapid,  if  I 
may  fo  fay,  to  be  perceived.  So  the  motion  I 
make  with  my  hand  when  a  body  is  going  to 
ftrike  my  eye,  may  be  reduced  to  nearly  the  fame  ; 
experience  tells  me,  that  my  hand  can  refift 
without  pain  the  blow  of  a  body  that  would  de- 
prive me  of  fight  :  my  eyes  moreover  are  dearer 
to  me  than  my  hand  :  I  ought  therefore  to  ex- 
pofe  my  hand  to  fave  my  eyes.  There  is  no  per- 
fon  that  would  not  ufe  the  fame  reafonino-  in  the 
fame  fituation  ;  but  this  habitual  reafoning  is  not 
fo  rapid,  but  that  we  perceive  the  moment  we 
have  put  the  iiand  before  the  eye,  the  adlion,  and 
the  caufe  of  the  aftion?  Now  how  many  fenfa- 
tions are  there  of  the  nature  of  thefe  habitual  re?- 
fonings  ?  How  many  weak  fenfations  that  do  not 

I  3  fix 
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fix  our  attention,    or  produce  in  us  either  confci-* 
oufnefs  or  remembrance  ? 

There  are  moments  when  the  ftrongeft  fenfa- 
tions  are,  (o  to  fay,  imperceptible.  I  fight,  and 
am  wounded,  I  continue  the  combat,  and  per- 
ceive not  my  wound.  Why  ?  Becaufe  the  love 
of  prefervation,  rage,  and  the  motion  given  to. 
my  blood,  render  me  infenfible  to  the  ftroke  that 
at  another  time  would  have  fixed  all  my  attention. 

There  are  moments  on  the  contrary,  when  we 
are  fenfible  of  the  ftighteft  impreffions  j  that  is, 
when  the  paffions  of  fear,  ambition,  avarice,  envy, 
&c.  concenter  all  our  attention  on  an  objedl.  Am 
I  concerned  in  a  confpiracy  r  There  is  no  gefture, 
no  look  that  can  efcape  the  reftlefs  and  fufpicious 
eyes  of  my  confederates.  Am  I  a  painter  .?  Every 
remarkable  efted  of  the  light  ftrikes  me.  Am  I  a 
jeweller  .'*  There  is  no  flaw  in  a  diamond  that  I 
do  not  perceive.  Am  I  envious  ?  There  is  no  de- 
fedl  in  a  great  charafter  that  my  piercing  eye  does 
not  difcern.  In  like  manner  thofe  paffions  that 
by  concentering  all  my  attention  on  certain  ob- 
jefts,  render  me  fufceptible  of  the  keeneft  fenfa- 
tions,  with  regard  to  them,  make  me  at  the  fame 
time  infenfible  to  every  other  fort  of  fenfation. 

If  I  be  in  love,  jealous,  ambitious,  or  difcon- 
tented,  and  m  this  fituation  of  my  mind  I  traverfe 
the  magnificent  palace  of  a  monarch,  in  vain  do 
the   rays    refleded  from   marbles,    flatues,    and 

paintings. 
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paintings,  ftrike  my  eyes  :  to  awaken  my  atten- 
tion, fome  new,  unknown  object  muft  fuddenly 
and  forcibly  ftrike  my  fight.  Unlefs  fuch  an 
impreffion  occur,  I  walk  on  without  perceiving  the 
fenfations  that  ftrike  me. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  calm  of  my  defires, 
I  range  through  the  fam.e  place,  then,  fenfible  to 
all  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art  by  which  it  is 
embellifhed,  my  foul  being  open  to  every  impref- 
iion  will  participate  of  all  it  receives.  I  fhall 
not  indeed  be  endowed  with  that  keen  and  pierc- 
ing look  with  which  the  lover,  and  the  ambi- 
tious behold  every  objeft  that  affeds  them.  I 
fhall  not  like  them  fee  what  is  only  vifible  to  the 
eyes  of  the  pafiions.  I  (hall  be  lefs  acutely,  but 
more  generally  fenfible.  Let  a  man  of  pleafure 
and  a  botanift  walk  by  the  fide  of  a  river,  (haded 
by  {lately  oaks,  and  bordered  by  fhrubs  and  odo- 
riferous flowers.  The  firft  of  them  afifefted  mere- 
ly by  the  limpidity  of  the  ftream,  the  beauty  of 
the  oaks,  the  variety  of  the  fhrubs,  and  the  fra- 
gancy  of  the  flowers,  will  not  fee  them  with  the 
eyes  of  the  botanift  :  he  will  not  obferve  the 
uniformity  and  variety  among  thefe  flirubs  and 
flowers.  Having  no  intereft  to  remark  them,  he 
will  want  the  attention  to  perceive  them  ;  he  will 
receive  the  fenfations  from  his  judgment,  but  have 
no  remembrance  of  them.  It  is  the  bocaniil^ 
anxious  for  his  reputation,  the  fcrupulous  ob- 
ferver  of  thefe  various   flowers  and  ihrubs,  that 
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can  alone  make  himffclf  attentive  to  the  different 
fenfations  he  feels,  and  the  different  judgments  he 
forms,* 

For  the  reft,  the  confcioufnefs  or  unconfciouf- 
nefs  of  fuch  ImprefTions,  change  not  their  na- 
ture i  it  is  therefore  true,  as  I  have  already  faid, 
that  all  our  fenfations  carry  with  them  a  judg- 
ment, whofe  exiftence,  though  unnoticed  when 
they  fix  not  qur  atieniionj  is  however  not  the  lefs 
real. 

It  refults  from  the  contents  of  this  chapter, 
that  all  judgments  formed  by  comparing  objediS 
with  each  other,  fuppofes  an  intereft  in  us  to  com- 
pare them.  Now  that  intereft,  neceffarily  founded 
on  our  love  of  happinefs,  cannot  be  any  thing 
elfe  than  the  effed  of  bodily  fenfibility  •,  becaufe 
all  our  pleafures,  and  all  our  pains  have  their 
fource  from  thence.  .This  queftion  being  difcuffed, 
I  conclude  that  corporeal  pains  and  pleafures 
are  the  unknown  principles  of  all  human  ac- 
tions f. 

•  There  is  in  fade  no  remembrance  without  attention,  nor 
any  attention  without  intered. 

f  Mr.  Roufleau,  in  feveral  parts  of  his  Emilius,  denies 
that  bodily  fenfibility  is  the  principle  of  all  human  anions, 
but  the  reafons  on  which  he  founds  his  denial,  fhew  that  he 
has  not  ferioufly  reflected  on  the  queftion. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.        VII. 

Corporeal  fenfihiUty  is  the  fole  caufe  of  our  a5lions^  our 
thoughts^  our  pajfions^  and  our  foci  ability. 

ACTION. 

It  is  to  clorhe  himfelf,  and  adorn  his  miftrefs, 
or  his  wife,  to  procure  them  amufements,  nourifh 
himfelf  and  his  family,  in  a  word  to  enjoy  the 
pleafures  attached  to  the  gratification  of  bodily 
defires  that  the  artizan  and  the  peafant  thinks, 
contrives,  and  labours.  Corporeal  fenfibility  is 
therefore  the  fole  mover  of  man  ^,  he   is   confe- 

*  What  they  call  intelledual  pain,  or  pleafure,  may  be  al- 
ways referred  to  fome  bodily  pain  or  pleafure.  Two  exam- 
ples will  make  this  evident. 

What  makes  us  fond  of  gaming,  even  for  trifles  ?  Is  it  the 
agreeable  fenfations  we  then  feel?  No:  we  love  it  becaufe  it 
relieves  us  from  the  difguftful  ftate  of  being  weary  of  our- 
felves,  and  delivers  us  from  that  abfence  of  impreffion  which 
always  produces  difcontent,  and  a  bodily  uneafinefs.  What 
makes  us  love  high  play  ?  The  love  of  money.  Why  do  we 
love  money  ?  From  a  tafle  for  conveniences,  the  want  of 
amufements,  the  defire  of  avoiding  bodily  pains  and  pro- 
curing bodily  pleafures.  Do  we  not  befide  love  the  emotion 
•that  high  gaming  produces  in  us  ?  Without  doubt.  But  the 
emotion  felt  at  the  moment  I  lofe  or  gain  athoufand,  two,  or 
if  you  will,  ten  thoufand  guineas,  takes  its  fource,  either 
from  the  fear  of  being  deprived  of  the  pleafures  I  poflefs,  or 
the  hope  of  enjoying  thofe  that  the  increafe  of  my  for- 
tune will  procure  me.  Is  not  this  emotion  in  fome  men  the 
efTeft  of  pride  alfo  ?  There  are  men  fufficiently  proud  to  be 
mortified  when  fortune  forfakes  them,  though  they  play  but 
for  pins  :  but  this  fort  of  pride  is  rare.  Befide,  this  fame 
pride,  as  is  proved  in  the  Treatife  qf  the  Mind,  ch,  13.  difc. 
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quently    fufceptible,  as    I    am   going  to   prove, 

but  of  two  forts  of  pleafures  and  pains,  the  one 

3.  is  no  other  than  one  of  the  efFefts  of  bodily  fenfibility. 
The  principle  of  the  love  of  play  is  therefore  either  the  fear  of 
jdifguft,  and  confequently  pain,  or  the  hope  of  bodily  pleafure. 
Is  It  the  fame  with  regard  to  the  internal  pleafure  we  feel  in 
fuccouring  the  diftreiTed,  by  performing  an  aft  of  liberality  ? 
This  is  certainly  a  very  lively  pleafure.  Every  aftion  of  this 
kind  ftiould  be  praifed  by  all,  becaufe  it  is  ufeful  to  all.  But 
what  is  a  benevolent  man  ?  One  in  whom  a  fpeftacle  of  mi-. 
fery  produces  a  painful  fenfation. 

Born  without  ideas,  without  vice,  and  without  virtue,  every 
thing  in  man,  even  his  humanity,  is  an  acquifition  :  it  is  to  his 
education  he  owes  this  fentiment.  Among  all  the  various 
ways  of  infpiring  him  with  it,  the  moft  efficacious  is  to  accuftom 
him  from  childhood,  in  a  manner  from  the  cradle,  to  aflchim- 
felf  when  he  beholds  a  miferable  objcft,  by  what  chance  he  is 
notexpofed  in  like  manner  to  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons,  to 
hunger,  cold,  poverty,  &c.  when  the  child  has  been  ufed  to 
put  himfelf  in  the  place  of  the  wretched  ;  that  habit  gained, 
lie  becomes  the  more  touched  with  their  mifery,  as  in  de- 
ploring their  fate  it  is  for  human  nature  in  general,  and  for 
himfelf  in  particular,  that  he  is  concerned.  An  infinity  of 
different  fentiments  then  mix  with  the  firft  fentiment,  and 
their  aflemblage  compofes  the  total  of  the  fentiment  of  plea- 
fure felt  by  a  noble  foul  in  fuccouring  the  diflreffed  :  a  fen- 
timent that  he  is  not  always  in  a  fituaiion  to  analyze. 

We  relieve  the  unfortunate, 

1.  To  avoid  the  bodily  pain  of  feeing  them  fuffer. 

2.  To  enjoy  an  example  of  gratitude,  which  produces  in  us 
at  leaft  a  confufed  hope  of  diftant  utility. 

3.  To  exhibit  an  aft  of  power,  whofe  exercife  is  always 
agreeable  to  us,  becaufe  it  always  recalls  to  the  mind  the 
images  of  pleafures  attached  to  that  power. 

4.  Becaufe  the  idea  of  happinefs  is  conftantly  connefted, 
in  a  good  education,  with  the  idea  of  beneficence,  and  this 
beneficence  in  us  conciliating  the  efteem  and  affeftion  of  men, 
may,  like  riches,  be  regarded  as  a  power,  or  means  of  avoid- 
ing painsand  procuring  pleafures. 

In 
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are  prefent  bodily  pains  and  pleafures,   the  other 
are  the  pains  and  pleafures  of  forefight  or  memory. 


PAIN. 

I  know  but  two  forts  of  pain,  that  we  feel, 
^nd  that  we  forefee.  I  die  of  hunger;  I  feel 
a  prefent  pain.  I  forefee  that  I  fhall  foon  die  of 
hunger.  1  feel  a  pain  by  forefight,  the  ftrength 
of  whofe  impreffion  is  in  proportion  to  the  prox- 
imity and  feverity  of  the  pain.  The  criminal 
who  is  going  to  the  fcafFoId,  feels  yet  no  torment, 
but  the  forefight  that  makes  his  prefent  punilh- 
mentj   is   begun  *. 

In  this  manner,  as  from  an  afFinity  of  different  fentiments, 
is  made  up  the  total  fentiment  of  the  pleafure  we  feel  in  the 
exercife  of  beneficence. 

I  have  here  faid  enough,  to  furnifli  a  man  of  difcernment 
with  the  means  of  decompofing,  in  like  manner,  every  other 
kind  of  pleafure,  called  intelledlual,  and  reducing  it  to  mere 
fenfation. 

•  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  forefight  in  thofe  dreadful 
moments,  makes  men  feel  a  painful  bodily  fenfation.  What 
is  this  forefight  ?  An  effeft  of  the  memory.  Now  it  is  the 
property  of  the  memory  to  put  the  organs,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, into  thofe  contraftions  that  they  would  be  more  forcibly 
put,  by  the  punifhment  itfelf.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
all  pains  and  pleafures  efieemed  interior,  are  fo  many  bodily 
fenfations,  and  that  we  cannot  underftand  by  the  words  in- 
terior and  exterior,  any  thing  but  impreflions  excited  by  the 
memory,  or  by  the  adlual  prefencc  of  objedls. 

REMORSE. 
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REMORSE. 

Remorfe  is  nothing  more  than  a  forefight  of 
bodily  pain,  to  vvhich  fome  crime  has  expofed 
us :  and  is  conft;quentIy  the  effeft  of  bodily  fen- 
fibility.  We  tremble  at  the  defcription  of  the 
frames,  the  wheels,  the  fiery  fcourges,  that  the 
heated  imagination  of  the  painter  or  the  poet  re- 
prefents.  Is  a  man  without  fear,  and  above  the 
law  ?  he  feels  no  remorfe  from  the  commiffion 
of  a  wicked  a'flion  •,  provided,  however,  that  he 
have  not  previouQy  contradled  a  virtuous  habit  ; 
For  then  he  will  not  purfue  a  contrary  condu(51:, 
without  feeling  an  uneafmefs,  a  fecret  inquietude, 
to  which  is  alfo  given  the  name  of  remorfe.  Ex- 
perience tell  us,  that  every  adlion  which  does  not 
expofe  us  to  legal  punifhment,  or  to  diflionour,  is 
an  aflion  performed  in  general  without  remorfe"^. 
Solon  and  Plato  loved  women  and  even  boys,  and 
avowed  it  -f.     Theft  was  not  punifhed  in  Sparta  : 

*  If  difl'ionour,  or  the  contempt  of  mankind  be  infupport- 
able,  it  is  becaufe  it  prcfages  evils,  as  It  in  part  deprives  us 
of  the  advantages  that  arife  from  the  union  of  men  in  fociety  : 
for  contempt  implies  a  want  of  attention  in  mankind  to  ferve 
us,  and  prefents  the  time  to  come  as  void  ofpieafures,  and 
filled  with  pains  ;  which  are  all  reducible  to  bodily  fenfation, 

f  The  Gauls  were  anciently  divided  into  a  great  number 
of  clubs,  or  particular  focieties,  that  were  compofed  of  about 
a  dozen  families,  the  women  of  which  were  in  common. 
They  lived  among  themfelves  without  remorfe,  but  no  one 
dared  to  have  a  paffion  for  a  woman  belonging  to  another 

club; 
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and  the  Lacedemonians  robbed  without  remorfe. 
The  princes  of  the  Eaft  can,  with  impunity,  load 
their  fubjedls  with  taxes,  and  they  do  it  effec- 
tually. The  inquifitor  can  with  impunity,  burn 
whoever  does  not  think  as  he  does,  on  certain  me- 
taphyfical  points,  and  it  is  without  remorfe  that  he 
gluts  his  vengeance  by  hideous  torments,  for  the 
flight  offence  that  is  given  to  his  vanity  by  the 
contradidlion  of  a  Jew  or  an  Infidel.  Remorfe, 
therefore  owes  its  exiftence  to  the  fear  of  punifli- 
ment  or  of  fhame,  which  is  always  reducible,  as  I 
have  already  faid,  to  a  bodily  fenfation. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

It  is  in  like  manner,  from  bodily  fenfibility,  the 
tears  flow  that  bathe  the  urn  of  my  friend.  I  la- 
ment the  lofs  of  the  man  whofeconverfation  relieved 
me  from  difquietude,  from  that  difagreeable  fen- 
fation of  the  foul,  which  aflually  produces  a  bo- 
dily pain  :  I  deplore  him  who  expofed  his  life 
and  fortune  to  fave  me  from  forrow  and  deftruc- 
tion  j  who  was  inceffintly  employed  in  promoting 
my  felicity,  and  increafing  it  by  every  fort  of 
pleafure.  When  a  man  enters  into  himfelf,  when 
he  examines  the  bottom  of  his  foul,  he  perceives 
nothing  in  all   thefe   fentiments  but  the  develop- 

club :  the  law  forbade  it,  and  remorfe  begins  where  im- 
punity ends. 

ment 
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inent  of  bodily  pain  and  pleafure.  What  cannot 
this  pain  produce  ?  It  is  by  this  mean  the 
magiftrate  enchains  vice,  and  difarms  the  aflaffin. 

PLEASURE. 

There  are  two  forts  of  pleafures,  as  there  are 
two  forts  of  pains:  the  one  is  the  prefent  bodily 
pleafure,  the  other  is  that  of  forefight.  Does  a  man 
Jove  fine  flaves  and  beautiful  paintings  ?  If  he 
difcover  a  treafure  he  is  tranfported.  He  does 
not,  however,  yet  feel  any  bodily  pleafure,  you 
■will  fay  :  it  is  true ;  but  he  gains  at  that  moment, 
the  means  of  procuring  the  objefts  of  his  defires. 
Now  this  forefight  of  an  approaching  pleafure,  is 
an  fa(5l  an  adual  pleafure :  for  without  the  love  of 
line  flaves  and  paintings,  he  would  have  been 
entirely  unconcerned  at  the  difcovery  of  the 
treafure. 

The  pleafures  of  forefight,  therefore,  conftant- 
ly  fuppofe  the  exiftence  of  the  pleafures  of  the 
fenfes.  It  is  the  hopes  of  enjoying  my  miftrefs 
to-morrow  that  makes  me  bappy  to-day.  Fore- 
fjght  or  memory  convert  into  an  acflual  enjoy- 
ment the  acquifition  of  every  means  proper  to 
procure  pleafure.  From  what  motive  in  fact  do 
I  feel  an  agreeable  fenfation  every  time  I  obtain 
a  new  degree  of  efteem,  of  importance,  riches, 
and  above  all,  of  power  ?  It  is  becaufe  I  efteem 
power  as  the  moft  fure  means  of  increafing  my 
happinefs. 

POWER. 
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POWER. 

Men  love  themfelves :  they  all  defire  to  be 
happy,  and  think  their  happinefs  would  be  com- 
plete, if  they  were  invefted  with  a  degree  of  power 
fufficient  to  procure  them  every  fort  of  pleafure. 
The  love  of  power  therefore  takes  its  fource  from 
the  love  of  pleafure. 

Suppofe  a  man  abfolutely  infenfible.  But,  it 
will  be  faid,  he  muft  then  be  without  ideas,  and 
confequently  a  mere  flatue.  Be  it  fo  :  but  allow 
that  he  may  exift,  and  even  think.  Of  what  confe- 
quence  would  the  fcepter  of  a  monarch  be  to 
him  ?  None.  In  fad,  what  could  the  moft  im- 
menfe  power  add  to  the  felicity  of  a  man  with- 
out feeling. 

If  power  be  fo  coveted  by  the  ambitious,  it  is 
as  the  mean  of  acquiring  pleafure.  Power  is  like 
gold,  a  money.  The  effeft  of  power,  and  of  a 
bill  of  exchange  is  the  fame.  If  I  be  in  pofTefiion 
of  fuch  a  bill,  I  receive  at  London  or  Paris  a 
hundred  thoufand  crowns,  and  confequently  all  the 
pleafures  that  fum  can  procure.  Am  I  in  poflef- 
fion  of  a  letter  of  authority  or  command  ?  I  draw 
in  like  manner  from  my  fellow-citizens,  a  like 
quantity  of  provifions  or  pleafures.  The  efFedls 
of  riches  and  power  are  in  a  manner  the  fame : 
for  riches  are  power. 

la 
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In  a  country  where  money  is  unknown,  irl 
what  manner  can  taxes  be  paid  ?  In  the  natural 
ftate,  that  is,  in  corn,  wine, cattle,  fowls,  &c. — How 
can  commerce  be  carried  on  ?  By  exchange. 
Money  therefore  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  portative 
merchandife,  which  it  is  agreed  on,  for  the  faci- 
lity of  commerce,  to  take  in  exchange  for  all 
other  forts  of  merchandife.  Can  it  be  the  fame 
with  the  dignities  and  honours  with  v/hich  polifli- 
ed  nations  recompenfe  the  fervices  rendered  their 
country  ?  Why  not  ?  What  are  honours  ?  A 
money  that  is  in  like  manner  the  reprefentative  of 
every  kind  of  provifion  and  pleafure.  Suppofe  a 
country  where  the  honorary  money  is  not  current ; 
fuppofe  the  people  to  be  too  free,  and  too  haugh- 
ty, to  fuffer  a  very  great  inequality  in  the  ranks 
and  authority  of  the  people  :  in  what  m.anner  muft 
that  nation  recompenfe  great  adions,  and  fuch 
as  are  ufeful  to  the  nation  ?  By  natural  riches  and 
pleafares,  that  is,  by  transferring  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  corn,  beer,  hay,  wine,  &c.  to  the  granary 
and  cellar  of  the  hero  :  by  giving  him  fo  many 
acres  of  land  to  till,  or  fo  many  handfome  flaves. 
It   was   by   the  poflefTion   of  Brifeis*,    that  the 

*  In  the  iiland  of  Rimini,  no  man  can  marry  that  has  not 
killed  an  enemy,  and  borne  away  his  head.  The  conqueror  of 
two  enemies  has  a  right  to  marry  two  wives,  and  fo  on  to  fifty. 
What  could  be  the  caufe  of  fuch  an  eftabli!hment  ?  The  fitu- 
ation  of  thefe  iflanders,  who  beino  furrounJed  by  nations 
that  were  their  enemies,  would  not  have  been  able  to  re{ift 

them. 
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Greeks  recompenced  the  valour  of  Achilles.  What 
among  the  Scandinavians,  the  Saxons,  the  Scy- 
thians, the  Celts,  the  Samnites,  and  the  Arabs  *, 
was  the  recompence  of  courage,  of  talents  and  vir- 
tues ?  Sometimes  a  fine  woman,  and  fometimes  a 
banquet,  where  feafting  on  delicate  viands,  and 
caroufing  delightful  liquors,  the  warriors  with 
tranfport  liftened  to  the  carols  of  the  bards. 

It  is  therefore  evident,  that  if  money  and  ho- 
nours be,  among  moft  polifhed  nations,  the  re- 
wards of  virtuous  aftions,  they  are  in  that  cafe 
the  reprefentative  of  the  fame  pofTeffions,  and  the 
fame  pleafures  that  poor  and  free  nations  grant  to 
their  heroes,  and  for  the  acquifition  of  which  thofe 
heroes  expofe  themfelves  to  the  greateft  dangers. 
Therefore,  on  the  fuppofition,  that  thefe  dignities 
and  honours  were  not  the  reprefentatives  of  wealth 
or  pleafures,  that  they  were  nothing  more  than 
empty  titles -f  i  thofe  titles  being  eftimated  accord- 

them,  if  they  had  not  perpetually  excited  the  courage  of  their 
people  by  the  higheft  rewards. 

*  Among  the  prefents  the  caravans  at  this  day  make  to  the 
Arabs  of  the  Defert,  the  mofl:  agreeable  are  nubile  virgins. 
This  was  the  tribute  the  victorious  Saracens  formerly  demand- 
ed of  the  conquered.  Abderama,  after  the  conqueftof  the 
Spaniards,  exadled  of  the  petty  prince  of  the  Afturias,  the 
annual  tribute  of  a  hundred  beautiful  virgins. 

f  If  in  defpotic  nations  the  fpring  of  glory  be  commonly 
very  weak,  it  is,  becaufe  glory  there  does  not  confer  any  fort 
of  power,  becaufe  all  power  is  abforbed  in  defpotifm  ;  be- 
caufe in  thofe  countries  a  hero,  covered  with  glory,  is  not  fe- 
cure  from  the  intrigues  of  a  villanous  courtier;  becaufe  he 
has  no  certain  property  in  his  effefts,  or  his  liberty  ;  becaufe. 
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intT  to  theli'  real  value,  would  prefently  ceafe  to 
be  the  objeds  of  defire.  To  enter  a  breach,  a 
crown  piece,  the  reprefentative  of  a  pint  of  bran- 
dy, and  the  enjoyment  of  a  futlerefs,  muft  be  given 
to  the  foldier.  The  warriors  of  antiquity,  and  thofe 
of  the  prefcnt  day  are  the  fame  ^.  Men  have 
not  changed  their  nature,  and  they  will  always 
perform  nearly  tlie  fame  actions  for  the  fame  re- 
wards. If  a  man  be  fuppofsd  indifferent  to  plea- 
fure  and  pain,  he  will  be  without  aftion :  unfuf- 
ceptible  of  remorfe,  or  friendfnip,  or,  in  Ihort,  of 
the  love  of  riches  or  of  power  :  for  when  we  are 
infenfible  to  pkafure  itfelf,   we  muil  be  infenfible 

in  (hort,  he  is  liable,  at  the  pleafure  of  his  fovereign,  to  be 
thrown  into  a  prifor,,  be  deprived  of  his  wealth  and  honours, 
and  even  of  life  itfelf. 

Why  does  the  Englifhman  behold,  in  the  greatefl  part  of 
foreign  noblemen,  nothing  more  than  gaudy  valets  and  vic- 
tims adorned  with  garlands  ?  Becaufe  a  peafant  in  Eng- 
land, is  in  faa  greater  than  an  officer  of  flate  in  another  coun- 
try :  the  peafant  is  free;  he  can  be  virtuous  wish  impunity; 
and  fees  nothing  above  him  but  the  law. 

It  is  the  defire  of  glory  that  rtiuft  be  the  moft  powerful 
principle  of  aftion  in  poor- republics :  and  it  is  the  love  of 
-monev,  founded  on  the  love  of  luxury,  that  in  defpotic  coun- 
tries is  the  principle  of  adion,  and  the  moving  power  in  na- 
tions fubjeft  to  that  fort  of  government. 

*  The  eruption  of  Brennus  into  Italy,  it  is  well  known, 
was  not  the  firft,  but  the  fifth  made  by  the  Gauls.  Bellovefus 
had  madea  defcent  thsre  before  him  ;  and  how  did  this  chief 
perfuade  his  ccur.trvmen  to  follow  him  over  the  Alps?  By 
{howing  them  the  wine  of  Italy.  «  Tafte  this  wine,  he  cried, 
"  and  fee  if  you  lilce  it  ?  if  you  do,  follow  me,  and  conquer  the 
•'  country  ihat  produced  it." 

to 
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to  the  means  of  acquiring  it.  What  we  fearch 
for  in  riches  and  power,  is  the  means  of  avoiding 
bodily  pains,  and  procuring  bodily  pleafures.  If 
the  acquifition  of  gold  and  power  be  always  a  plea- 
fure,  it  is  becaufe  forefight  and  memory  convert 
into  an  adlual    pleafure  all  the  means  of  obtain- 


ing It. 


The  general  conclufion  of  this  chapter,  is,  that 
in  man  all  is  fenfation  :  a  truth  of  which  I  fiiall 
ftill  give  a  frefh  proof,  by  fhowing  that  his  foci- 
ability  is  nothing  more  than  a  confequence  of  the 
fame  fenfations. 


CHAP.       VIII, 

Of  Sociability. 

MA  N  is  by  nature  a  devourer  of  fruits  and 
of  fiefh  ;  but  he  is  Vv'eak,  unarmed,  and 
confequently  expofed  to  the  voracity  of  animals 
flronger  than  himfelf.  Man,  therefore,  to  avoid 
the  fury  of  the  tyger  and  the  lion,  was  forced  to 
unite  with  man.  The  objeft  of  this  union  was  to 
attack  and  kill  other  animals  *,  either  to  feed  on 
them,  or  to  prevent  their  confuming  the  fruits 
and    herbs    that   ferved    him    for    nourilhment. 

*  There  is,  they  fay,  in  Africa,  a  fort  of  wild  dogs,  that 
go  in  packs  tp  make  war  on  animals  that  arc  flronger  than 
themfelves. 

K  2  li 
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In  the  mean  time  mankind  multiplied,  and  to  fup^ 
port  themfelves,    they  were  obliged  to   cultivate 
the  earth  -,   but  to  induce  them  to  this,   it  became 
necelTary  to  ftipulate,  that  the  harveft  fliould  be- 
lono-  to  the   hufoandman.      For  this  purpofe  the 
inhabitants    made    agreements    or     laws    among 
themfelves.      Thefe  laws  made  firong  the  bonds 
of  a  union,  that,  founded  on  their  wants,  was  the 
immediate  effect  of  corporeal   fenfibility  ■^.      But 
cannot  this  fociability    be   regarded  as   an  innate 
quality -f,  a  fpecies  of  amiable  morality  ?    All  that 
we  learn  from  experience  on  this  head^  is,  that  in 
man,   as  in  other  animals,  fociability  is  the  effeft 
of  want.      If  the  dcfire  of  defending   themfelves 

•  Becaufe  man  is  fociable,  they  have  concluded  that  he  is 
pood.  But  they  have  deceived  themfelves.  Wolves  form  fo- 
cieties,  but  they  are  not  good.  We  may  add,  that  if  man, 
as  M.  Fontenelle  fays,  has  made  God  after  his  own  image, 
the  horrible  portrait  he  has  drawn  cf  the  Divinity  ought  lo 
make  the  goodnefs  of  man  very  equivocal.  Hobbes  ha-s  been 
reproached  with  this  maxim  ;  The  Ji>'ong  child  is  a  bad  child, 
he  has  however  only  repeated  in  other  terms,  this  admired 
verfe  of  Corneille, 

Qui  peut  tout  ce  qu'il  veut,  veut  plus  que  ce  qu'il  doit. 
He  that  can  do  whatever  he  will,  wills  more  than  he  ought. 
And  this  other  verfe  of  Fontaine, 
La  raifon  du  plus  fort  eft  toujours  la  meilleure. 
The  ftronoeft  always  reafon  beft. 

They  who  write  the  romance  of  man,  condemn  this  maxim 
of  Hobbes  ;  they  that  write  his  hiftory,  admire  it ;  and  the 
receflity  of  laws  proves  it  to  be  true. 

t  That  curiofity,  which  certain  writers  regard  as  an  innate 
prkciple,  is  the  defire  in  us  of  being  happy,  and  of  improv- 
ing 
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makes  the  grazing  animals,  ashorfes,  bulls,  &:c. 
affemble  in  herds  ;  that  of  chafing,  attacking,  and 
conquering  their  prey,  forms  in  like  manner  a  fo- 
ciety  of  carnivorous  animals,  fuch  as  foxes  and 
wolves. 

Intereft  and  want  are  the  principles  of  all  fcci- 
ability.  It  is,  therefore,  thefe  principles  alone  (of 
which  few  writers  have  given  clear  ideas)  that 
unite  men  among  themfelves :  and  the  force  of 
their  union  is  always  in  proportion  to  that  of  habi- 
tude and  want.  From  the  momiCnt  the  young 
favage"^,  or  the  young  bear,  is  able  to  provide  for 
his  nouriihment  and  his  defence,  the  one  quits  the 
hut,  and  the  other  the  den  of  his  parents  f .     The 

ing  our  condition  :  it  is  no  other  than  the  development  of 
corporeal  fenfibility. 

*  The  greateft  part  of  travellers,  fay,  that  the  attachment 
of  the  Negroes  to  their  children,  is  fimilar  to  that  of  brute 
animals  to  their  offspring  :  this  attachment  ceafes  when  they 
are  able  to  provide  for  themfelves.  See  Melanges  intereiTans 
des  Voyages  d'Afia,  d'Amerique,  &c. 

The  Anxicos,  fays  Draper  on  this  head,  in  his  voyage  to 
Africa,  eat  their  flaves :  human  flefh  is  as  common  in  their 
markets,  as  that  of  beef  in  ours.  The  father  feafts  on  the 
flefh  of  his  fon,  and  the  fon  on  the  flefh  of  his  father;  bro- 
thers  and  fiflers  eat  each  other,  and  the  mother  without  re- 
morfe,  feeds  on  the  child  fhe  has  jufl  brought  into  the  world. 
In  fhort,  the  Negroes,  fays  F.  Labbat,  have  neither  gratitude 
Dor  afFeftion  for  their  relations,  or  compafjion  for  the  fick. 
A.-nong  thefe  people,  he  adds,  mothers  are  feen  inhuman 
enough  to  abandon  their  children  to  the  voracity  of  the  tygers 
of  the  woods. 

t  Nothing  is  more  common  in  Europe,   than  to  fee  chil- 

4rpo  defert  their  parents,    when  they  become  old,   infirm, 
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eagle,  in  like  manner,  drives  away  her  young  ones 
from  the  neft,  the  moment  they  have  fufficient 
itrength  to  dart  upon  their  prey,  and  live  without 
her  aid. 

The  bond  that  ties  children  to  their  parents, 
and  parents  to  their  children,  is  lefs  ftrong  than 
commonly  imagined.  A  too  great  ftrength  in 
this  bond  would  be  even  fatal  to  focieties.  The 
firft  regard  of  a  citizen  fliould  be  to  the  laws,  and 
the  public  profperity.  I  fpeak  it  with  regret, 
filial  affe6lion  fhould  be  in  man  fubordinate 
to  the  love  of  patriotifm.  If  this  lad  afFedtion  do 
not  take  place  of  all  others,  where  fhall  we  find  a, 
imeafure  of  virtue  and  vice  ?  It  would  then  be  no 
more,  and  all  morality  would  be  abolidied. 

For  what  reafon,  in  fad,  has  juftice  and  the 
love  of  God  been  recommended  to  men,  above* 
all  things  ?  Becaufe  of  the  danger  to  which  a  too 
great  love  of  their  parents  would  expofe  them, 
has  been  in  part  perceived.  If  the  excefs  of  this 
paffion  be  legitimated,  if  it  .be  declared  the  prin- 
cipal attachment,  a  fon  would  then  have  a  right 
to  rob  his  neighbour,  or  plunder  the  public  trea- 

incapable  of  labour,  and  forced  to  fubfift  by  beggary.  We 
fee,  in  the  country,  one  fathernourifli  feven  or  eight  children, 
but  feven  or  eight  children  are  not  fufficient  to  nourifh  one 
father.  If  all  children  be  not  fo  unnatural,  if  fome  of  them 
have  afFedion  and  humanity,  it  is  to  education  and  example 
they  owe  that  humanity.  Nature  has  made  them  diminu- 
tiye  bparq, 

fure, 
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fure,  to  fupply  the  wants,  and  promote  the  com- 
forts of  his  father.  Every  family  would  form  a 
little  nation,  and  thefe  nations  having  oppofice 
interefts,  would  be  continually  at  war  with  each 

other. 

Every  v/riter,  who  to  give  us  a  good  opinion 
of  his  own  heart,  founds  the  fociability  of  man  on 
any  other  principle  than  that  of  bodily  and  habi- 
tual wants,  deceives  weak  minds,  and  gives  them 
a  falfe  idea  of  morahty. 

Nature,   no  doubt,  defigned  that  gratitude  and 
habit  fliould  form  in  man  a   fort  of  gravitation, 
by  which  they  fhould  be  impelled  to  a  love  of  their 
parents  :  but  it  has  alfo  defigned  that  man  fliould 
have,  in  the  natural  defire  of  independence,  a,  re- 
pulfive    power,    which  fhould  dinimifh  the    too 
great    force    of  that   gravitation^.        Thus   the 
daughter  joyfully  leaves  the  houfe  of  her  mother 
to  go  to  that  of  her  huiband  -,    and  the  fon  quits 
with  pleafure  his  native  fpot,  for  an  employment 
in  India,  an  ofHce  in  a  diftant  country,   or  merely 
for  the  pleafure  of  travelling. 

Notwithftanding  the  pretended  force  of  fenti- 
ment,  friendfhip,  and  habit,  mankind  change  at 
Paris,  every  day,  the  part  of  the  town,  their  ac- 
quaintance and   their  friends.     Do   men  feek  to 

*  Man  hates  dependence:  from  whence,  perhaps,  comes  the 
jiatred  of  his  father  and  mother;  and  the  proverb,  founded  on 
common  and  conftant  obfervation,  that  the  lovt  of  parents 
dejcendsi  and  dots  not  remount. 
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make  dupes  ?  They  exaggerate  the  force  of  fcnti- 
nient  and  friendfliip,  they  reprefent  fociabiliry  as 
an  innate  affeilion  or  principle.  Can  they,  in  reaUty, 
forget  that  there  is  but  one  principle  of  this  kind, 
which  is  corporeal  fenfibiliry  ?  It  is  to  this  prin- 
ciple alone,  that  we  owe  our  felf-love,  and  the  pow- 
erful love  of  independency  :  if  men  were,  as  they 
fay,  carried  toward  each  other  by  a  ftrong  and 
mutual  attra6lion,  would  the  heavenly  Legiflator 
have  commanded  them  to  love  each  other,  and  to 
honour  their  parents  *  ?  Would  it  not  have  left 
the  care  of  it  to  nature,  which  \yithout  the  aid  of 
any  law,  obliges  men  to  eat  and  drink  when  they 
are  hungry  and  dry,  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
light,  and  keep  their  hands  out  of  the  fire  ? 

Travellers  do  not  inform  us  that  the  love 
mankind  have  for  their  fellows,  is  fo  commori 
as  pretended.  The  failor,  efcaped  from  a  wreck, 
and  cafl:  on  an  unknown  coaft,  does  not  run  with 
open  arms  to  embrace  the  firft  man  lie  meets. 
Pn  the  contrary,  he  hides  himfelf  in  a  thicket, 
where  he  obferves  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  then  prefents  himfelf  trembling  before  them. 

But  if  an  European  veflel  chance  to  approach 
an  unknown  ifland,  do  not  the  favages,  it  is  faid, 
run  in  crowds  towards  the  fhip  ?   They  are,  withr 

•  The  command  to  love  our  fathers  and  mothers,  proves 
that  the  love  of  our  parents  is  more  the  work  of  habit  and 
education,  than  of  nature. 

out 
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out  doubt,  amazed  at  the  fight,  they  are  (Iruck 
with  the  novelty  of  our  drefs,  our  arms  and  im- 
plements. The  appearance  excites  their  curiofity. 
But  what  defire  lucceeds  to  this  fird  fenfation  ? 
Xhat  of  pofTelTing  the  objects  of  their  admiration. 
They  become  lefs  gay  and  more  thoughtful  5  arc 
bufied  in  contriving  means  to  obtain,  by  force  or 
fraud,  the  objedls  of  their  defires :  for  that  pur- 
pofe  they  watch  the  favourable  opportunity  to 
rob,  plunder,  and  maffacre  the  Europeans,  who, 
in  their  conquefts  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  gave  them 
early  examples  of  fimilar  injuftice  and  cruelty. 

The  conclufionof  this  chapter  is,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  morality  and  politics,  like  thofe  of  all 
other  fciences,  ought  to  be  eftablifhed  on  a  great 
number  of  facts  and  obfervations.  Now,  what  is 
the  refult  of  the  obfervations  hitherto  made  on 
morality  ?  That  the  love  of  men  for  their  brethren, 
is  the  efTe<5t  of  the  neceffity  of  mutual  affiflance, 
and  of  an  affinity  of  wants,  dependent  on  that 
corporeal  fenfibility,  which  I  regard  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  our  adlions,  our  virtues,  and  our  vices. 

In  perfevering  in  my  opinion  on  this  point,  I 
think  I  ought  to  defend  the  Treatife  on  the  Mind 
againft  the  odious  imputations  of  hypocrify  and 
ignorance. 

CHAP. 
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Ajujlification  of  the  principles  admitted  in  the  Trea-m 
tife  on  the  Mind, 

WHEN  the  Treatife  on  the  Mind  appear- 
ed, the  theologians  regarded  me  as  a 
corruptor  of  morals.  They  reproached  me  with 
having  maintained,  after  Plato,  Plutarch,  and  ex- 
perience, that  the  love  of  women  had  fometimes 
excited  virtue  in  men. 

Thefaft,  however,  is  notorious :  their  reproach, 
therefore,  is  ridiculous.  If  bread,  it  has  been  faid 
to  them,  be  a  recompence  for  labour  and  induftry, 
■why  not  women  *  ?  Every  object  of  defire 
may  become  an  encouragement  to  virtue,  when  it 
is  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  fervices  done  to  our 
country. 

*  If  hunger  for  bread  be  the  principle  of  fo  many  aflions,  and 
has  fo  much  power  over  men,  how  can  we  imagine  that  the 
defire  for  women  can  have  no  effedl  on  them  ?  At  the  moment 
a  youth  is  heated  with  the  firft  fires  of  love,  let  its  enjoyments 
be  propofed  to  him  as  the  recompence  of  his  application  ;  let 
}iim  be  reminded,  even  in  the  arms  of  his  miftrefs,  that  it  is  to 
Jiis  talents  and  his  virtues  he  owes  her  favours.  The  young 
man,  docile,  aCiduous,  virtuous,  will  then  enjoy  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  his  health,  to  his  foul,  and  to  the  public  good, 
the  fame  delight  that  he  would  not  enjoy,  in  another  fituation, 
without  exhaufting  his  ftrength,  debafing  his  mind,  and  diflj- 
pating  his  fortune,  by  living  in  a  ftate  of  ftupidebriety. 

In 
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In  thofe  ages,  when  the  invafions  of  the  Nor- 
thern nations,  and  the  incurfions  of  an  infinity  of 
plunderers,  held  the  inhabitants  always  in  arms, 
when  the  women  being  frequently  expofed  to  the 
infults  of  the  ravagers,  were  in  continual  want  of 
protedlors,  the  virtue  then  the  moil  in  efteem  v/as 
valour.  The  favours  of  the  women,  therefore, 
were  the  recompences  of  the  mod  valiant,  and  con- 
fequently  every  man  ambitious  of  thofe  favours, 
endeavoured  to  elevate  himfelf  to  that  enthufiaftic 
courage,  which  about  four  centuries  fince  animat- 
ed the  renowned  knight-errants. 

The  love  of  pleafure   was  therefore  in   thofe 
ages  the  produftive  principle  of  the  only  virtue 
then  known  ;   that    is,    valour.     When  the  man- 
ners changed,  and  a  more  improved  policy  fet  the 
timid   virgin  free  from  infult,    then   beauty  (for 
in  government  all  things  depend  on  each  other) 
lefs  expofed  to  the  outrages  of  the  ravagers,  held 
its  defenders  in  lefs  efteem.      If  the  enthufiafm  of 
women  for  valour  decreafed  then  in  proportion  to 
their  fear  -,  if  the  efteem  preferred  to  this  day,  for 
that  fort  of  courage  be  only  the  efteem  of  tradi- 
tion; if  in  this  age  the  moft  young,  afTiduous,  ob- 
fequious,  and  above  all,  the  moft  opulent  lover  is 
commonly  preferred,  it  is  not  furprifing ;  all  is  as 
\t  ought  to  be. 

The  favours  of  women,  therefore,  according  to 
the  changes'  that  happen  in   manners  and  govern- 
nients,  either  are,  or  ceafe  to  be,  the  encourage- 
ments 
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ments  to  certain  virtues.  Love  in  itfelf  is  no  evil. 
"Why  Ihould  we  regard  the  pleafures  as  the  caufe 
of  the  political  corruption  of  manners  ?  Men  have 
had  in  all  ages  nearly  the  fame  wants,  and  in  all 
ages  have  fatisfied  thofe  wants.  The  ages,  or 
the  nations  moll  addicted  to  love,  have  been  thofe 
in  which  men  were  the  ftrongefl:  and  moft  robuft. 
Edda,  the  Erfe  poets,  in  fhort,  all  hiftory  informs 
us,  that  the  ages  efteemed  heroic  and  virtuous, 
have  not  been  the  mod  temperate. 

Youth  are  ftrongly  attraded  by  women  :  they 
are  more  eager  after  pleafure  than  thofe  of  riper 
years  •,  they  are,  however,  commonly  more  hu- 
mane and  virtuous,  at  leaft  more  aftive,  and 
activity  is  a  virtue. 

It  was  neither  love  nor  pleafures  that  corrupt- 
ed Afia,  enervated  the  manners  of  the  Medes,  the 
Aflyrians,  Indians,  &c.  The  Greeks,  the  Sara- 
cens, and  Scandanavians,  were  neither  more  referv- 
ed  nor  more  chafte  than  the  Perfians  and  Medes, 
and  yet  the  former  have  never  been  cited  among 
effeminate  nations. 

If  there  be  a  time  when  the  favours  of  women 
can  become  a  principle  of  corruption,  it  is  when 
they  are  venal  * ;  when  money,  far  from  being  the 
recompence  of  merit  and  talents,  becomes  that  of 
intrigue  and  flattery  -,  in  (hort,  when  a  fatrap  or  a 

*  It  may  be  ajkei  hj/ome,  perhaps ^  vmhen  the  time  ivas  that  the 
favours  of  women  were  not  ve/tal? 

pabob 
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nabob  can,  by  meansofinjuftice  and  crimes,  obtain 
from  the  fovereign  the  right  of  pillaging  the  peo- 
ple, and  applying  the  fpoil  to  his  own  emolument. 

It  is  with  women  as  with  honours,  they  are 
the  common  objeds  of  the  defire  of  men  :  if 
honours  be  the  price  of  iniquity  ;  if  to  attain 
them  the  great  muft  be  flattered  ;  if  the  weak 
muft  be  facrificed  to  the  powerful,  and  the  inte- 
reft  of  a  nation  to  that  of  a  fultan  ;  then  honours, 
fo  juftly  invented  as  a  recompence  and  decoration 
of  merit  and  talents,  become  the  fource  of  cor- 
ruption. Women,  like  honours,  may,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  times  and  the  manners,  become  the 
alternate  encouragements  to  vice  or  virtue. 

The  political  corruption  of  manners  therefore 
confifts  only  in  the  depravation  of  the  means  em- 
ployed to  procure  pleafures.  The  rigid  moralift 
who  preaches  incefliantly  againft  pleafures,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  echo  of  his  ghoftly 
father.  How  can  we  extinguifli  every  defire 
in  man  without  deftroying  every  principle  of  ac- 
tion ?  He  who  is  afFe<5led  by  no  intereft,  can 
have  no  motive  to  produce  any  adlion  worthy  a 
man. 


CHAP. 
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^he  pkafurcs  of  the  fenfes  are,  in  a  manner  even  wt- 
known  to  7iatiojis  themf elves,  their  moft  "powerful 
motives. 

TH  E   fprings  of  a6lion  in   man  are    corpo- 
real pains  and  pleafures.     Why  is  hunger 
the  moft  habitual   principle   of  his  adlivity  ?   Be- 
caufe  among  all  his  wants  it  is  that  which  returns 
the  moft  frequently  and  commands  the  moft  im- 
perioufly.      It  is  hunger  and  the  difficulty  of  ap- 
pealing it,    that  give  to  the  carniverous  animals 
of  the  foreft  fo  much  fuperiority  of  intelleft  over 
the  grazing  herds.     It  is  hunger  that  furnifties  the 
former  with  a  hundred  ingenious  methods  of  at- 
tacking  and   furprifing  their  game.    It  is  hunger 
that  keeps  the  favages  for  fix  months  together  on 
the  lakes,   and  in  the  woods  :    teaches   them  to 
bend  the  bow,   to  weave  their  nets,   and   fet   the 
fnares  for   their   prey.      It   is  hunger   alfo-  that 
among  the  polidied  nations'puts  the  people  in  ac- 
tion,  teaches  them   to  cultivate   the  land,    learn 
an  artful  trade,   and  fill  a  difficult  employ.    But 
in  the  exercife  of  thefe  employs  each  one  forgets 
the  motive  that  made  him  undertake  it ;   for  the 
mind  is  occupied,  not  with  the  want,  but  Vtrith  the 
means  of  appeafing  it.      The  difficulty  is  not  to 
eat,  but  to  provide  the  repaft. 

Pleafure 
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Pleafure  and  pain  are,  and  always  will  be,  the 
only  principles  of  aflion  in  man.*  If  heaven  had 
provided  for  all  his  wants ;  if  nourifliment  proper 
for  the  body  had  been,  like  air  and  water,  an  ele- 
ment of  nature,  man  would  have  been  for  ever 
wrapt  up  in  floth. 

Hunger,  and  confequently  pain,  is  the  princi- 
ple of  activity  in  the  poor,  that  is  of  the  greateft 
number :  and  pleafure  is  the  principle  of  adlivity 
in  thofe  who  are  above  indigence,  that  is,  the  rich. 
Now,  among  all  the  pleafures,  that  which  v/ith- 
out  doubt  ads  the  moft  forcibly  on  us,  and  com- 
municates the  greatefl  energy  to  the  foul,  is  the 
love  of  women.  Nature,  by  attaching  the  greatefl: 
intoxication  to  the  enjoyment  of  them,   intended 

*  If  wants  be  our  only  motives,  it  mull  then  be  to  them 
we  owe  the  invention  of  arts  and  fciences.  It  is  to  that  of 
hunger  we  are  indebted  for  the  art  of  tilling  the  foil,  of 
forging  the  plow-fhare,  &c.  It  is  to  the  necelHty  of  de- 
fending ourfelves  againft  the  rigour  of  the  feafons  we  owe 
the  art  of  building,  of  providing  ourfelves  with  appa- 
rel,  &c. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  magnificence  of  equipages,  drefs,. 
and  furniture,  with  regard  to  mufic,  theatres,  in  a  word,  all 
the  arts  of  luxury,  it  is  to  love,  to  the  defire  of  pleafing, 
and  the  fear  of  difguft,  that  we  are  in  like  manner  to  attri- 
bute the  invention.  Without  love  what  arts  would  have 
yet  been  unknown  !  What  a  ftupidity  would  there  be  ia 
nature !  Men  without  wants  would  be  without  the  princi- 
ple of  aftion  :  it  is  to  the  want  of  pleafure  that  youth  owe, 
in  part,  their  aftivity,  and  the  fuperiority  they  have,  in 
that  refpeft^  over  thoie  of  a  more  advanced  age. 

to 
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to    make  them  one    of  the  moft  powerful  prin- 
ciples of  our  adivicy  *. 

*  There  are  among  the  learned,  they  fay,  thofe  who  con- 
demn themfelves  to  live  in  a  retreat,  far  from  the  world.  Now, 
how  can  we  perfuadeourfelves,  that  in  thefe  the  love  of  talenti 
is  founded  on  the  love  of  corporeal  plealures,  and  above  all 
that  of  women  ?  How  can  we  reconcile  thefe  contradiflions  ? 
By  fuppofing  it  may  be  with  a  man  of  talent";  as  with  a  mifer  : 
if  he  deprive  himfclf  of  necefTaries  to-day,  it  is  with  the  hope 
of  enjoying  fupcrfluities  to-morrow.  Does  the  mifer  with  for 
a  fine  feat,  and  the  man  of  talents  for  a  fine  woman  ?  If  to 
attain  thefe  be  required  great  riches,  and  a  great  reputa- 
tion, thefe  two  men  will  labour  to  increafe,  the  one  his  riches, 
and  the  other  his  renown.  Now,  if  during  the  time  employed 
in  the  acquifuion  of  the  money  and  the  fame,  they  fhould  grow 
old,  and  contrail  habits  thst  they  catinot  break,  without  ef- 
forts of  which  age  has  rendered  them  incapable  ;  the  mifer  and 
the  man  of  talents  will  then  die,  the  one  without  hishoufe,  and 
the  other  without  his  miftrefs. 

It  is  not  only  between  thefe  two  men,  but  alfo  between  the 
coquet,  and  the  fame  mifer,  that  we  find  an  infinity  of  fimili- 
tudes.  Each  of  them  are  more  happy  than  is  imagined,  and 
each  in  the  fame  manner.  The  mifer,  when  counting  his 
money,  enjoys  the  approaching  pofiefiion  of  every  objedl  that 
may  be  had  in  exchange  for  gold  :  anJ  the  coquet  admiring 
iierfelf  in  her  glafs,  enjoys  in  like  manner  by  anticipation  all 
the  homage  that  her  beauty  and  graces  can  procure.  I  would 
advife  thefe  two  to  flop  where  they  are,  and  not  procure  either 
3  feat  or  Invcrs;  for  they  will  find,  in  the  enjoyments  of  thofe 
cbjefts  of  their  defires,  a  difgufl  of  which  they  are  at  prefent 
ignorant. 

The  flate  of  defire  is  a  flate  of  pleafure.  Houfes,  lovers, 
and  women,  that  riche?,  beauty  and  talents  can  procure,  are 
pleafures  of  forefight,  certainly  lefs  poignant,  but  more  durable 
than  real  and  corporeal  pleafures.  The  body  foon  becomes  ex- 
hauRed  :  the  imagination  never.  So  that  of  all  our  pleafures, 
the  latter  arc  thofe,  in  general,  that  give  us,  in  the  total  of  life, 
the  greatcil  futn  of  happincfs. 

No 
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No  pafTion  produces  greater  changes  in  man  : 
its  empire  extends  even  to  brutes.  The  timid 
animal  that  trembles  at  the  approach  of  another 
that  is  even  weaker  than  itfelf,  becomes  animated 
by  love.  At  the  command  of  love  he  flops, 
fiiakes  off  every  fear,  attacks  and  defeats  his  equals, 
or  even  his  fiiperiors  in  (Irength.  There  are  no 
dangers,  no  labours  by  which  love  can  be  dif- 
mayed.  It  is  the  fpring  of  life.  In  proportion 
as  its  defires  die  away,  man  lofes  his  afliviry  •,  and 
by  degrees,  death  deprives  him  of  every  other 
fenfation. 

Corporeal  pleafure  and  pain  are  the  real  and 
only  fprings  of  all  government.  We  do  not 
properly  defire  glory,  riches  and  honours,  but 
the  pleafures  only  of  which  glory,  riches,  and  ho- 
nours are  the  reprefentatives  ;  and  whatever  men 
may  fay,  while  v/e  give  the  workman  money  that 
he  may  drink,  to  excite  him  to  labour,  we  mufl 
acknowledge  the  power  that  the  pleafures  of  the 
fenfes  hav^e  over  us. 

When  I  faid,  in  the  Treatife  of  theMind,  that 
it  is  from  the  fbalk  of  corporeal  pleafure  and  pain, 
that  we  gather  all  our  joys  and  our  pains,  I  pub- 
lifhed  an  important  truth. — What  follows  ?  That 
it  is  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  thefe  fame  pleafures 
the  political  depravation  of  manners  can  confifl:. 
Who  in  fa6t  are  a  corrupted  and  effeminate  peo- 
ple? They  who  acquire  by  vicious  means  the 
Vol.  I,  L  fame 
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.fa,me  pleafures   that  illuftrious  nations  acquire  by 
virtuous  means. 

The  declamations  of  certain  moralifts  will 
never  prove  any  thing  againft  an  author,  whofe 
principles  are  juflified  and  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience. 

Let  not  this  difcufiion  of  corporeal  fenfibility  be 

regarded  as  foreign  to  my  fubject.     What  have  I 

propofed  ?    To  Ihovv  that  all  men,  equally  well  or- 

ganifed,  have  an  equal  difpofition  for  underftand- 

ing.     What  have  I  done  toward  it  ?   I  have  diftin- 

guifiied  between  the  mind  or  underftanding,  and 

the  foul :    I  have  proved,    that  the  foul  is  in  us 

nothing  but  the  faculty  of  fenfation  v  that  the  mind 

is  the  effe(5t   of  it :    that  in    man  all  is  fenfation  •» 

that,    confequently,     corporeal    fenfibility   is    the 

principle  of  his  wants,  his  paffions,  his  fociability, 

his   ideas,    his  judgments,   his   defires,    and    his 

a6lions ;   and  that,    in  fhort,    if  all  things  can  be 

explained  by  corporeal  fenfibility,   it  is  ufelefs  to 

admit  of  any  other  faculty  in  us  *. 

Man  is  a  machine,  that  being  put  in  motion 
by  corporeal  fenfibility,  ought  to  perform  all  that 
it  executes.     It  is  the  wheel,  that  moved  by  a  tor- 

*  Befide  the  faculty  of  fenfation,  man,  they  fay,  is  endowed 
with  that  of  remembrance.  I  know  it:  but  as  the  organ  of 
the  memory  is  corporeal,  as  its  office  confifts  in  recalling  im- 
prcflions  that  are  paft,  and  as  for  that  efteft  it  muft  excite  in 
us  a£lual  fenfatior.s,  I  am  not  the  lefs  aulhorifed  to  afTert, 
that  in  man  all  is  fenfation, 

rent. 
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rent,  raifes  the  piftons,  and  with  them  the  water 
defigned  to  be  thrown  into  the  bafon  prepared  to 
receive  it. 

After  having  thus  fhown  that  all  in  us  is  redu- 
cible to  fenfation  and  remembrance,  and  that  our 
fenfations  are  produced  by  the  five  fenfes  only  -,  to 
difcover  next  if  a  greater  or  lefs  underftanding 
be  the  effed  of  a  greater  or  lefs  perfedion  of  the 
organs,  we  muft  examine,  if  in  fad,  the  fuperiori- 
ty  of  the  mind  or  underftanding  be  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  acutenefs  of  the  fenfes,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  memory.  If  experience  prove  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  ufual  in- 
equality of  minds  muft  proceed  from  another 
caufe. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  the  fole  examination  of 
this  fad,  the  queftion  propofed  is  now  reduced, 
and  it  is  to  this  examination  we  fhall  owe  its 
folytion. 


CHAP. 
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Of  the  unequal  extent  of  the  memory, 

IS  H  A  L  L  here  only  repeat  what  I  have  faidi 
in  t'h-e  book  on  the  Mind,  and  fhall  obferve  : 

1.  That  the  Hardouins,  the  Longuerues,  the 
Sealigers,  in  ihort  all  the  prodigies  of  memory, 
have  commonly  had  but  little  genius,  and  that 
they  are  never  placed  in  the  fame  rank  with 
Machiavel,  Newton,  and  Tacitus  *. 

2.  That  to  make  difcoveries  of  any  kind,  and 
deferve  the  title  of  inventor,  or  man  of  genius ;. 
if  we  mufl:,  as  Defcartes  has  proved,  meditate 
more  than  learn,  a  man  may  have  a  great  memory,-, 
without  a  great  underilanding  f . 

*  So  Pope  in  his  EJfay  on  Criticifm, 

As  on  the  land  ivhile  here  the  ocean  gainff 
In  other  parts  it  leaves  ijjide  fandy  plains  ; 
^kus  in  the  foul  tjohile  rnemory  pre-vails, 
The /olid  pOTjo'r  of  underjlanding  fails  ; 
Where  I; cams  cfavarm  imaginaiion  play. 
The  mimory'  s  f oft  figures  tndt  aiuay. 
This  fesms  to  be  a   <vulgar  error;   a  fir  on g  mifnory  an.!  a  fer- 
tile in-venticn  frequently  go  together^  the  former  being  of  the  utmoft 
utility  to  the  latter.     If  a  man  f}  all  fit  dowcn   to  in-vcnt,   he  imHI 
fmd  that  a  complete  retrofpeSl  of  all  h«  has  fccn,   heard  or  read, 
relative  to  any  fcience,  "jo ill  afford' htrh  the  greatefi  afftjlance  in 
his  further  in'vcnticns  or  impro-zements  in  that  fcience. 

f  A  great  men-ory  makes  a  great  fcholar;  meditation  makes 
the  man  of  genius.    The  original  mind,  the  mind  of  a  pecu- 
liar 
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He  who  vv'ould  acquire  a  great  memory,  fhould 
improve  it  by  daily  praclice.  He  that  would  acquire 
9.  certain  habit  of  meditation,  Ihould  in  like  man- 
jner  improve  it  by  daily  exercife.  Now  the  time 
fpent  in  meditation,  is  not  employed  in  ftoring  up 
fadls  in  the  memory.  The  man  who  compares 
and  meditates  much,  has  therefore  commonly  the 
jefs  memory,  as  he  makes  the  k(s  ufe  of  it.  Of 
what  ufe,  moreover,  is  a  great  memory  ?  The 
moft  common  will  anfwer  the'  purpofe  of  a  great 
man.  He  who  underflands  his  own  language, 
lias  already  a  great  number  of  ideas.  To  merit 
the  title  of  a  man  of  underftanding,  what  is  he  to 
do  ?  Compare  his  ideas  with  each  other,  and  by 
that  mean  obtain  fome  concludon  new  and  inte- 
.reiling,  either  by  being  ufeful  or  agreeable.  The 
mem^ory  charged  with  all  the  words  of  a  language, 

liar  turn,  fuppofes  a  coinparifon  of  objefts  with  each  other, 
and  a  difcernment  of  relations  unknown  to  ordinary  men.  It 
is  not  fo  with  the  man  of  the  world  :  his  mind  is  compofed  of 
tafte  and  memory.  He  who  knows  the  molt  remarkable  paf- 
iages  in  hiftory,  the  moft  bons  mots,  and  curious  anecdote?,  is 
the  moft  agreeable  companion,  Newton,  Locke,  and  Cor-^ 
neille,  were  underftood  by  few.  The  man  of  profound  pene- 
tration is  not  adapted  to  the  multitude.  If  the  man  of  the 
v/orld  be  not  a  fublime  poet,  a  fine  painter,  a  profound  philo- 
fopher,  or  great  general,  he  is  at  leaft  quite  amiable.  If  hi3 
reputation  do  not  extend  beyond  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance, 
it  is  becaufe  he  does  not  write,  does  not  improve  any  fcience, 
and  render  hirofelf  ufeful  to  mankind,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  expert  much  efteem. 

L  2  and 
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and  confeqiiently  with  all  the  ideas  of  a  people, 
is  like  a  palet  charged  with  a  certain  number  of 
colours  :  the  painter  has  on  that  palet  the  matter 
of  an  excellent  picture;  it  is  for  him  fo  to  ufe  and 
difpofe  them,  that  they  may  produce  a  great  truth 
in  the  (hades,  and  a  great  force  of  colouring,  in  a 
word,  a  beautiful  painting. 

A  common  memory  has  even  more  extent  than 
is  imagined.  In  Germany  and  England  there  is 
fcarce  a  man  of  education,  who  does  not  under- 
ftand  three  or  four  languages  *.  Now  if  the  ftudy 
of  thofe  languages  be  comprifed  in  the  common 
plan  of  education,  it  cannot  fuppofe  anything  more 
than  a  common  organifation  ;  all  men  are  therefore 
endowed  by  nature  with  more  memory  than  is  re- 
(juifite  to  inveftigate  the  greateft  truths  f.     From 

*  If  the  French  underhand  no  language  but  their  own,  it  is 
the  effeft  of  their  education,  and  not  their  organifation;  let 
them  pafs  fome  years  at  London  or  Florence,  and  they  will 
cafily  underftand  Engllfh  or  Italian. 

f  Nature,  they  fay,  has  given  to  every  nation  fome  pecu- 
liar quality  or  genius.  There  is  no  nation  in  Europe  that  has 
not  made  fome  fuccefsful  alterations  in  their  military  exercifes 
and  evolutions,  after  the  Pruffians.  But  too  much  ftruck  with 
the  brilliancy  of  thefe  evolutions,  have  thefe  nations  cultivated 
the  means  of  exciting  courage  in  their  foldiers?  I  doubt  it. 
The  Europeans  have  not  the  fame  motives  to  expofe  their  lives 
in  battle,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  :  and  confequent- 
ly,  the  courage  of  armies  does  not  fliow  itfelf  in  enterprizes 
equally  hazardous;  and  maybe  reduced,  perhaps,  in  every 
warrior,  to  the  fole  principle  of  not  being  the  firft  to  run 
awayo 

whencQ 
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'whence  I  infer,  that  if  the  fuperiority  of  the  mind 
confifts  principally,  as  Mr.  Hobbes  remarked,  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  fignification  of  words, 
and  if  there  be  no  man  who  in  reflefling  on 
thofe  of  his  own  language  only,  would  not  find 
more  queftions  to  difcufs  than  he  could  refolve  in 
the  courfe  of  a  long  life,  no  man  can  complain  of 
his  memory.  There  are,  they  lay,  quick  and 
flow  memories :  we  have  in  fadt,  a  quick  remem- 
brance of  the  words  of  our  own  language,  and  a 
more  flow  remembrance  of  thofe  of  a  foreiorn  tongue ; 
efpecially,  if  we  fpeak  it  but  feldom.  But  what 
can  we  conclude  from  hence  ?  Only  that  we  have 
a  remembrance  of  objeds  more  or  lefs  prompt, 
according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  familiar  to  us. 
There  is  but  one  real  and  remarkable  difference  in 
memories,  which  is  the  inequality  of  their  extent* 
Now,  if  all  men  equally  welJ  organifed,  are,  as  I 
have  proved,  endowed  with  a  memory  fufficient 
to  exalt  them  to  the  higheft  ideas,  genius  is  then 
not  the  product  of  a  great  memory.  Confult  on 
this  fubjed,  chap,  iii.  difc.  iii.  of  the  Treatife  on 
the  Mind.  I  have  there  confidered  this  queflion 
in  every  light.  My  opinion  appears  to  have 
been  generally  adopted,  becaufe  experience  has 
confirmed  its  truth,  and  proved,  that  in  general, 
it  is  not  to  the  defeft  of  the  memory  we  ought 
to  refer  the  imperfedion  of  the  mind  or  under- 
ilanding. 

L  4  Does 
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Does  it  proceed  from  the  unequal  perfe^lion  of 
the  other  organs  ?  I  (hall  now  examine  that 
quedion. — - 

CHAP.      xir. 

Of  the  imeqiial  perfeSJicn  of  the  organs  of  the  fe fifes, 

F  in  men  all  bs  corporeal  renfation,  they  do 
not  then  differ  among  themfelves,  but  in  the 
degrees  of  their  fenfatigns.  The  five  fenfes  are 
the  organs  of  thofe  fenfations  •,  they  are  the  paf- 
fages  by  which  ideas  penetrate  even  to  the  foul. 
But  are  thefe  paiTages  equally  open  in  all  j  and  ac- 
cording to  the  different  ftrudure  of  the  organs  of 
fight,  hearing,  touching,  tafie,  and  fmell  *,  does 
not  each  man  ought  to  fmell,  tafte,  touch,  fee,  and 
hear  differently  ?  Laftly,  fi-jould  not  thofe  men 
who  have  the  fined  organs  have  the  greateft  dif- 
cernment  f ,  and  be,  perhaps,  the  only  men  that 
can  have  it  in  any  remarkable  degree  ? 

*  Let  it  not  be  fuppofed,  however,  that  there  is  an  ex- 
treme difFerence  in  the  common  organlfation  of  men.  All 
have  not  the  fame  ear,  yet  in  a  concert,  at  certain  tunes,  all  the 
maficians,  all  the  dancers  in  an  opera,  and  all  the  foldicrs  of  a 
battalion  move  equally  in  meafure. 

•j-  Among;  men  the  mod  perfeflly  organifed,  if  there  be  few 
of  remarkable  aciitenefs,  it  is,  they  fay,  becaufe  the  underfland- 
ing  is  the  conjur.d  ejffe^t  of  the  finenefs  of  the  fenfes,  and  cf  a 
good  education.  Be  it  fo  :  but  on  this  fuppofition  it  would  be 
at  leaft  impoflible  that  a  good  education,  without  a  peculiar 
and  remarkable  perfeiStion  cf  the  fenfes,  could  form  a  great  man. 
JStW  ihis  faft  is  difproved  by  expeiience. 

Experience 
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Experience,  I  anfwer,  does  not  here  agree  with 
reafon  :  it  demonftrates  clearly  that  it  in  to  the 
fenfes  we  owe  our  ideas,  but  it  does  not  demon- 
ftrate  that  our  difcernment  is  always  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greater  or  lefs  perfeflion  of  the  fenfes. 
Women,  for  example,  who  are  of  a  more  delicate 
texture  than  men,  have  more  fenfibility  in  the 
touch,  but  have  not-  more  underltandincr »  than 
Voltaire,  the  man,  perhaps,  the  moft:  furprifing  of 
all  others,  for  the  fecundity,  extent,  and  diverfity 
of  his  talents. 

Homer  and  Milton  were  early  blind.  A 
blindnefs  fo  premature  fiiould  imply  fome  imper- 
feclion  in  the  organ  of  fight :  yet  how  ilrong  and 
brilliant  were  their  imaginations  ?  A  fimilar  ob- 
fervation  may  be  made  on  M.  Buffon  -,  he  is  fiiort- 
fighted  :  yet  what  mind  more  comprehenfive,  and 

*  The  organifation  of  the  two  fexes,  is  without  doubt,  in 
fome  refpedls  very  dilFerent :  but  is  this  difference  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  caufe  of  the  inferiority  of  the  minds  of  women  I  No: 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  evident,  that  no  woman  being  organifed 
as  a  man  t,  none  of  them  confequently  fhould  have  as  much 
understanding.  Now,  can  the  genius  of  Sappho,  Hyppathia, 
Elizabeth,  Catherine  II,  &c.  be  efteemed  inferior  to  that  of 
men  ?  \i  women  be  in  general  inferior,  it  is  becaufe  in  general 
they  receive  a  fiill  worfe  education.  Compare  together  wo- 
lEen  of  very  different  conditions,  fuch  as  princeiTes  and  cham^- 
bermaids  ;  I  fay,  that  thefe  two  ranks  of  women  have  com- 
monly as  much  underftanding  as  their  hufbands.  Why  .?  Be- 
,   caufe  the  two  fexes  have  here  received  an  education  equally  bad. 

•f-  Will  this  be  allo'wed,  as  to  iv'rat  regards  the  ftvjibili'.y  tfthe 
ergans  ?  Are  there  vot  many  ivomen  of  a  more  robuji  organija- 
tian  than  ihs  generaUty  of  men  ? 

•'  what 
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what  ftyle  more  beautiful  ^.  Among  thofe  who 
have  the  fenfe  of  hearing  in  the  greatefl:  perfec- 
tion, are  there  any  fuperior  to  the  St.  Lamberts, 
the  Saurins,  the  Nivernois,  &c.  Of  thofe  who 
have  the  fenfes  of  tafting  and  fmelling  in  the  great- 
eft  perie6lion,  are  there  any  who  have  more  genius 
than  Diderot,  Rouffean,  Marmontel,  Duclos,  &c.  ? 
In  whatever  manner  we  interrogate  experience,  it 
will  conftantly  anfwer,  that  the  greater  or  lefs  fu- 
periority  of  mind  is  independent  of  the  greater  or 
lefs  perfection  of  the  organs  of  the  fenfes,  and  that 
all  men  equally  well  organifed,  are  endowed  by 
nature  with  a  finenefs  of  the  fenfes  fufficient  to 
lead  them  to  the  greatefl:  difcoveries  in  mathe- 
matics, chymiftry,  politics,  phyfics,  &c.  -f. 

•  It  has  not  been  remarked,  that  in  the  greateft  painters, 
t^e  fenfe  of  feeing  is  much  more  acute  than  that  of  other 
men. 

f  If  a  greater  or  lefs  underflanding  depends  on  the  greater 
or  lefs  finencfs  of  the  fenfes,  it  is  probable  that  the  different 
temperatures  of  the  air,  the  difference  of  latitudes  and  aliments, 
inufl  have  fome  influence  on  minds,  and  confequently  that  the 
country  mod  favoured  by  heaven  (hould  produce  the  moft  in- 
genious inhabitants.  Now,  how  can  we  imagine,  that  from 
the  beginning  of  time  to  the  prefent  day,  the  inhabitants 
of  fuch  country  rouft  not  have  acquired  a  remarkable  fupe- 
ricrity  over  other  nations  ?  That  they  mufl  not  have  invented 
the  befl  laws,  and  confequently  have  been  the  beft  governed  ? 
That  they  muft  not  in  the  courfe  of  time  have  fubdued  the 
other  nadons,  and  in  fhort,  have  produced,  in  every  clafs,  the 
greateft  number  of  renowned  men? 

The  generating  climate  of  fuch  a  people  is  hitherto  unknown.- 
Hiftory  does  not  point  out  any  one  among  the  nations  endow- 
fid  wiih  a  condant  Aiperiority  of  undcrllanding  above  all  other? : 

k 
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If  the  fublimity  of  the  mind  fappofed  fo  great 
a  perfeflion  in  the  organs,  before  a  man  is  engag- 
ed in  difficult  fludies,  before  he  entered,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  career  of  letters  or  of  politics,  we 
Ihould   examine   if  he   have   the  eve  of  an  eaele. 

•  o      » 

the  feeling  of  the  fenfitive  plant,    the  nofe  of  the 
fox,  and  the  ear  of  the  m.ole. 

Dogs  and  horfes,  they  fay,  are  efteem.ed  more 
or  lefsj  according  as  they  fpring  from  this  or  that 
race.  Therefore,  before  employing  a  man,  we 
fhoiild  aik  if  he  fprang  from  an  ingenious  or  flupid 
father.  Now  thefe  queftions  are  never  afl^ed  ; 
Why  ?  Becaufe  the  moft  ingenious  fathers  fre- 
quently beget  fcolifh  children  ;  becaufe  men  the 
beft  organifed,  have  frequently  but  little  under- 
ftanding,  and  in  Ihorc,  becaufe  experience  proves 
the  inutility  of  fuch  queRions  :  all  it  teaches  us, 
is,  that  there  are  men  of  genius  of  every  make, 
and  every  temperament,  that  neither  the  fanguine, 

it  (hows,  on  the  contrary,  that  from  Deli  to  Peterlburg,  all  na- 
tions have  been  fucceflively  ignorant  and  enlightened  :  that  in 
the  fame  fituations  every  people,  as  M.  Robertfon  remarks, 
have  the  fame  laws,  and  the  fame  fagacity,  and  that  we  find, 
for  this  reafon,  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Germans  among 
jhe  modern  Americans. 

The  ditFerence  of  latitude  and  nourifliment  has  therefore  no 
influence  on  the  m.inds  of  men,  and  perhaps  it  has  lefs  than  is 
imagined  on  their  bodies.  In  fa6l,  the  greatefl  part  of  poli- 
ticians in  calculating  the  population  of  cities  and  empires  front 
the  number  of  deaths,  have  from  thence  obferved,  that,  at  lead 
in  the  greateft  part  of  Europe,  the  duration  of  life  is  nearly 
i^c  fape. 

the 
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the  bilious,  or  phlegmatic,  the  great  or  little,  the  fat, 
the  lean,  the  robuil,  the  tender,  the  melancholic 
(2.)  or  the  mod  ftrong  and  vigorous,  are  always 
the  mod  ingenious*. 

But  fuppofe  a  man  to  have  extreme  fenfibility, 
what  follows  ?  That  he  will  fometimes  have  fen- 
fations  unknown  to  the  common  rank  of  men  :  that 
he  will  feel  what  a  lefs  delicacy  of  organifation 
will  not  permit  another  man  to  feel.  But  will  he 
have  more  difcernment  ?  No  :  becaufe  thofe  fen- 
fations,  always  fruitlefs  till  the  moment  they  are 
compared  with  each  other,  will  conftantly  preferve 
the  fame  relation  to  each  other  i".  But,  fuppofe 
the  underftanding  to  be  proportionate  to  the  fine- 
nefs  of  the  fenfes ;  and  that  there  are  truths  whicH 
cannot  be  comprehended  but  by  ten  or  twelve 
men  of  the  firft  organifation.  In  this  cafe  the 
human  mind  would  not  be  capable  of  perfeftibility. 

•  M.  RoufTeau,  p.  300  and  323  of  lis  Emilius,  fays,  "  The 
•*  more  hearty  and  robuft;  a  child  grows  the  more  judicious  and 
*'  refpeflable  he  becomes.  To  enjoy  the  infiruments  of  ourin- 
"  teliigence,  the  body  mufl;  be  heathful  and  robuft."  A  good 
conftitution  cf  body  renders  the  operations  of  the  mind  eafy 
and  efficacious.  But  if  M.  Roufleau  confult  experience,  he  will 
find,  that  the  fickly,  the  dehcate,  and  the  deformed,  h^ve  as 
much  underftanding  as  the  moft  vigorous,  and  well  made. 
Witnefs  Pafcal,  Pope,  Boilleau,  and  Scarron. 

f  A  fenfation  of  the  memory  is  nothing  but  a  fadl  the  more, 
that  may  be  replaced  by  another.  Now  a  fafl  adds  nothing 
to  the  aptitude  men  have  to  underftanding,  becaufe  that  ap- 
titude is  nothing  elfe  than  the  power  of  obferving  the  relations 
thatdiverfe  objefts  have  to  each  other. 

I  may 
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I  may  alfo  add,  that  thefe  menfo  finely  organifed, 
would  necefTarily  attain  a  degree  of  knowledge  in 
the  fciences,  that  would  be  incommunicable  to  the 
common  rank  of  men.  Now,  fuch  degree  of 
knowledge  has  never  been  perceived. 

There  are  no  truths  contained  in  the  v/orks  of 
Locke  and  Newton,  that  are  not  now  compre- 
henfible  by  all  men  of  a  common  organifation, 
and  that  have  not  any  extraordinary  excellence  of 
tailing,  fmelling,  feeing,  hearing,  and  ffeeling. 

I  may  alfo  add,  that  as  there  is  nothing  firailar 
in  nature  *,  among  thofe  men  v^ho  have  the  fineft 
organifation,  each  of  them  mud  be,  in  fome  re- 
fpecls,  fuperior  to  the  refl.  Every  man,  therefore, 
mull  feel  fenfations,  and  acquire  ideas  that  are 
incommunicable  to  his  fellows.  Now  there  are 
no  ideas  of  this  kind ;  v?hoever  has  fuch  as  are 
dear,   can   eafily   communicate    them  to  others. 


*  Does  the  diffimilitude  of  beings  exift  in  their  principles, 
or  in  their  developments  ?  I  know  not :  Of  this  we  are  cer- 
tain, that  the  race  of  cattle  become  ftronger  or  weaker,  improve 
or  degenerate,  according  to  th^  gcodnefs  and  abundance  of  their 
pafture,  and  the  fame  we  obferve  in  oaks ;  when  we  fee  fome 
Ihort,  feme  tall,  fome  ftrait,  and  others  crooked ;  in  fliort,  no  two 
trees  that  are  abfolutely  firailar,  it  is,  perhaps,  becaufe  no  two 
of  them  have  received  precifely  the  fame  culture,  or  are  placed  in 
afimilar  fituation,  are  expofed  to  the  fame  wind,  or  planted  in 
the  fame  foil.  Now,  among  inanimate  beings,  the  time 
of  their  development  anfwers  to  that  of  the  education  of  man, 
which  is,  perhaps,  never  the  fame,  becaufe,  no  two  of  them,  as 
I  have  proved  in  the  firft  fe^ion,  can  receive  precifely  the  fame 
inftru^ions. 

There 
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There  are,  therefore,  no  ideas  that  men,  commonlj)' 
well  organifed,  cannot  attain. 

The  caufes  that  would  operate  mofl;  efficacioufly 
on  minds,  would  be,  without  doubt,  the  differences 
of  latitudes  and  nourifhments.   Now,  as  I  have  al- 
ready faid,  the  grofs  Englifhman  who  feeds  on  butter 
and  flefh,  and  breathes  a  foggy  air,  has  not  certain- 
ly lefs  underftanding  than  the  lean  Spaniard,  who 
lives  on  garlic  and   onions,    in  a  very  dry  air. 
M.  Shaw,    an  Englilh   phyfician,    who  from  the 
fidelity  and  accuracy  of  his  obfervations,   as  well 
as  from  the  late  date  of  his  voyage  into  Barbary, 
defervcs  our  confidence,    fays,  when  fpeaking  of 
the   Moors,     "  The   fmall   progrefs   this   people 
•*  have   madiC  in   the  arts  and  fciences,   is  not  the 
•*  effed  of  incapacity  or  natural  ftupidity.     The 
**  Moors  have  an  acute  underftanding,   and  everi 
**  genius.     If  they  do  not  apply  theti^felves  to  the 
"  ftudy  of  the  fciences,  it  is  becaufe  being  with- 
•'  out   motives    to  emulation,    their  government 
"  does  not  leave  them  either  liberty  or  leifure  fuf- 
**  ficient  to  cultivate  and  improve  them.      The 
•'  Moors,   like  the  grcateft  part  of  the  Orientals, 
"  being  born  flaves,  are  naturally  enemies  to  all 
**  labour  that  does  not  directly  promote  their  pre- 
*'  fent  and  perfonal  intereft." 

It  is  liberty  alone  that  dan  kindle  among  a 
people  the  facred  fire  of  glory  and  enfiulation.  If 
there  be  periods  when,  like  thofe  rare  birds  brought 
into  a  country  by  a  ftorm  9f  wind,   great  men 

appear 
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appear  on  a  fudden  in  an  empire,  this  apparition 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  efFed:  of  a  phyfical, 
but  a  moral  caufe.  In  every  government,  where 
talents  are  rewarded,  thofe  rewards,  like  the  teeth 
of  the  ferpent,  planted  by  Cadmus,  will  produce 
men.  If  Defcartes,  Corneille,  &c.  rendered  the 
reign  of  Lewis  XIII.  illuftrious  -,  Racine,  Bayle, 
&c.  that  of  Lewis  XIV.  Voltaire,  Montefquieu, 
Fontenelle,  &c.  that  of  Lewis  XV.  it  is,  becaufe 
the  arts  and  fciences  v/ere  under  thcfe  different 
reigns,  fuccelTively  protected  by  Richelieu,  Col- 
bert, and  the  late  duke  of  Orleans  the  regent. 
Great  men,  whatever  has  been  faid,  belong  not  to 
the  reign  of  Auguftus  or  Lewis  XIV.  but  to  the 
reign  that  protects  them. 

If  any  imagine  that  it  is  to  the  firft  fire  of 
youth,  to  the  frefhnefs  of  the  organs,  if  I  may  fo 
fay,  that  we  owe  the  fine  compofitions  of  great 
men ;  they  deceive  themfelves.  Racine  was  but 
thirty,  when  he  produced  his  Alexander,  and  his 
Andromache ;  but  he  was  fifty,  when  he  wrote 
Athalia,  and  the  latter  piece  is  certainly  not  infe- 
rior to  the  former  *.     It  is  not,  moreover,  a  flight 

*  At  the  end  of  a  certain  number  of  years,  a  man  is,  they 
fay,  no  longer  the  fame  compofer.  Voltaire  at  fixty  was  no 
longer  the  Voltaire  of  thirty.  Be  it  fo  :  yet  he  was  equally 
fagacious.  If  two  men,  without  being  exadlly  fimilar,  can  run 
as  faft,  leap  as  high,  (hoot  as  true,  and  ftrike  a  ball  as  far,  the 
one  as  the  other,  they  may,  without  being  precifely  the  fame, 
luve  an  ecjual  underftanding, 

indif- 
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indifpofition,  which  may  occafion  a  frate  of  health 
more  or  lefs  delicate,  that  can  extinguifh  genius. 

We  do  not  enjoy  every  year  the  fame  health  ; 
yet  the  lawyer  gains  or  iofes  every  year  nearly  the 
fame  number  of  caufes^  the  phyfician  kills  or  cures 
nearly  the  fame  number  of  patients  ;  and  the  man 
of  genius,  diftradled  neither  by  bufinefs  nor  plea- 
fure,  by  violent  pafiions  nor  grievous  maladies, 
produces  every  year  nearly  the  fame  number  of 
compcfitions. 

Whatever  difference  there  may  be  in  the  diet 
of  nations,. or  the  climate  they  inhabit;  in  a  word, 
whatever  dilFerence  there  may  be  in  their  tempe- 
rament "^j  it  will  not  augment  or  diniiniih  the  ap- 
titude that  men  have  to  underftanding.      It  is  not, 

*  The  aptitude  or  dlfpofitlon  for  underdar.ding  or  difcern- 
ment,  as  I  {ball  fhow  hereafter,  is  only  an  aptitude  to  difcern 
the  refemblance  or  difFerence,  the  agreement  or  difagrcement 
between  different  objefts.  That  the  diverfity  cf  temperaments 
and  climates  may  occsfion  a  difference  in  the  manners  and  in- 
clinations of  a  people;  that  the  favage  hur.ters  in  the  woody 
countries,  would  be  herdfmen  in  a  grazing  country,  nsay  very 
well  be:  but  it  is  not  lefs  true,  that  in  every  country  the  inha- 
bitants conliantly  perceive  the  fame  relations  between  the  fame 
objefts.  So,  from  the  moment  that  thefe  wandering  natives 
unite  into  nations,  when  the  marfhes  are  dried  up,  and  iorelts 
cut  down,  the  diverfity  of  climates  has  had  no  fenfible  influ- 
ence on  their  minds;  and  we,  therefore,  find  in  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  as  accomplifticd  geometricians,  chyraills,  natural 
philcfophers,  moralifts,  &c.  as  in  Greece  or  Italy.  "  The 
*'  climate  of  Pcrfia,  fays  Chardin,  is  the  moft  proper  to  pro- 
♦'  mote  the  vigour  both  of  body  and  mind."  Their  climate, 
however,  gives  the  Perfians  no  more  genius  than  the  French. 

there- 
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tlierefore,  on  the  ftrength  of  the  body  *,  or  the 
juvenility  of  the  organs,  or  the  greater  or  lefs  per- 
fedion  of  the  fenfes,  that  depends  the  greater  or 
lefs  fuperiority  of  the  underftanding.  To  con- 
clude, that  experience  demonflrates  the  truth  of 
this  fa£l,  is  no  great  matter  ;  I  can  alfo  prove, 
that  if  this  facfl  exifts,  it  is  becaufe  it  cannot  exifl; 
otherwife,  and  alfo,  that  it  is  a  caufe  hitherto  un- 
known, that  we  mud  look  for  the  explication  of 
the  phenomenon  of  the  inequality  of  under- 
flandings. 

To  confirm  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  I  think, 
that  after  having  demonllratcd  that  in  men  all  is 
fenfation,  we  mud  conclude,  that  if  they  differ 
among  themfelves,  it  conftantly  proceeds  from  the 
different  degrees  of  their  fenfations  only. 

•  if  the  fuperiority  of  the  mind  be  Independent  of  the 
greater  or  lefs  vigour  of  temperaments,  and  the  greater  cr  lefs 
finenefs  of  the  fenfes,  where  (hall  we  fearch  the  caufe  of  this 
fuperiority  ?  In  the  perfeflion  of  the  interior  organifation  they 
will  fay  but,  I  anfwer,  if  in  a  clock  its  interior  perfeftion  be 
ihown  by  the  precifion  with  which  it  marks  the  hour,  in  man 
the  perfeflion  of  his  interior  organifation  (hows  itfelf,  in  like 
manner,  (at  lead,  fo  far  as  regards  the  underftanding)  by  that 
of  the  live  fenfes,  to  which  it  owes  all  its  ideas.  The  perfec- 
tion of  the  exterior  organifation,  fuppofes,  therefore,  that  of 
the  interior.  But  to  prove  that  this  lall  fort  of  perfedion  caa 
have  no  influence  on  the  underftanding,  it  will  fufHce  to  fhow, 
(in  conformity  to  experience)  that  its  fuperiority  is  intirely  in- 
dependent of  the  greater  or  lefs  perfeolion  of  the  five  fenfes. 


Vol.  II.  M  CHAP. 
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CHAP.        xiir. 

On  the  different  manner  of  receiving  fenfaticju, 

E  N  have  different  taftes  :  but  this  diffe-- 
rence  may  be  either  the  effedt  of  habii: 
and  education,  or  of  the  unequal  fenfibilicy  of  their 
organifation.  That  the  Negro,  for  example, 
feels  more  pleafure  in  beholding  the  footy  com- 
plexion of  an  African  beauty,  than  in  the  rofes 
snd  lilies  of  an  European,  is  in  him  the  eiTeft  of 
habit.  That  men,  according  to  the  country  they 
inhabit,  are  more  affefted  with  this  or  that  fort 
cf  mufic*,  and  become  in  confequence  fufcepti- 
ble  of  particular  impreffions,  is  alfo  the  eliecl  of 
habit.  All  taftes  that  are  faflicious,  and  pro- 
duced by  the  difference  of  education,  are  not  here 
the  objecls  of  my  inquiry  ;  I  here  treat  only  of  the 

*  M.  Rouff.au  in  his  Maftcal  DiSlio:iaryy  relates  a  rcmarkahte 
injicnce  pf  this  kitid.  There  is.  Jays  he,  among  the  Svcifs  a  tur.e 
they  call  Rans-ies-Vachs,    ixjhich   ivas   held  fo  dear  by  them, 

thau  it  nvas  /brhid,  under  pain  of  death,  to  play  it  amcrg  the 
Sv:i/t  troops  :  for  it  made  tkofe  that  heard  it  burji  into  tears, 
defert,  or  die,  hy  exciting  in  them  an  ardent  deJt'C  again  to  fie 
their  nati've  country.  It  is  in  vain  to  fearch  in  this  tunc  for  fuch 
ir.:rgttic  accents  as  are  capable  of  producing  fuch  ivondcrful  ef- 

fe'its.  Thefe  eff'sSit  ene  never  produced  on  Jlrangers,  but  pro- 
ceed from  habit,  und  hy  recalling  to  the  minds  of  thoje  ivho  hear 
this  tune,  their  country,  their  you- h,  their  former  pleafure,  and  an- 
cient manner  of  H<ving,  from  ivhcnce  ar/jes  a  fiening  grief  on  re- 

fitiHing  ihut  ail  ttefe  a*  e  no  more, 

different 
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different  taftes  produced  by  the  mere  different  fen- 
fations  felt  at  the  prefence  of  the  fame  objeft. 

To  know  exaftly  what  this  difference  is,  we 
mud  have  been  fucceffively  ourfelves  and  others. 
Now  as  this  can  never  be,  it  is  only  by  confider- 
ing,  with  a  very  great  attention,  the  diverfe  im- 
preffions  that  the  fame  objects  appear  to  make  on 
different  men,  tha:  we  can  attain  fome  difcovery 
relative  to  this  matter.  If  we  examine  this  point 
clofely  we  lliall  find,  that  if  one  fav/  fquare  what 
another  faw  round  ;  that  milk  appeared  white  to 
one  and  red  to  another  •,  that  to  fome  men-  a  rofe 
feemed  a  thiftle,  and  a  well-proportioned  man 
appeared  a  monfter,  it  v»fOuld  be  impoffible  that 
men  fhould  communicate  their  ideas,  and  under- 
ftand  each  other :  but  they  do  underftand  each 
other  ;  the  fame  obje6ts  therefore  excite  in  them 
nearly  the  fame  impreffions. 

To  make  this  matter  more  clear,  let  us  fee  in 
one  and  the  fame  inftance,  in  what  men  differ  and 
refemble  each  other. 

They  all  refemble  each  other  in  one  point ;  and 
that  is,  they  v/ouid  all  free  themfelves  from  dif- 
quietude:  confequently  they  would  all  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  more  lively  that  employment, 
the  more  agreeable  it  is  to  them  ;  provided,  how- 
ever, the  impreffion  be  not  fo  pungent  as  to  ex- 
cite pain. 

Men  differ  in  this,   that  the  degree  of  emotion 

which  one  regards  as   an   excefs  of  pleafure,   is 

M  2  Xometimes 
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fometimes  in  another  the  beginning  of  pain.  Thff 
eye  of  my  friend  may  be  pained  by  a  degree  of 
light  that  gives  me  pieafure  ;  and  yet  we  both 
agree  that  light  is  the  moft  pleafing  objedt  in  na- 
ture. Now  from  whence  proceeds  this  unifor- 
mity of  judgment,  with  this  difference  of  fenfa- 
tion  ?  From  the  infignificance  in  the  degree  of 
difference,  and  becaufe  a  tender  fight  finds  the 
fame  pieafure  in  a  fmall  degree  of  light,  that  a 
ftjong  fight  does  in  the  blaze  of  a  mid-day  fun. 
Le:  us  pafs  from  phyfics  to  morality,  and  we  (hall 
fee  ftill  lefs  difference  in  the  manner  men  are  af- 
fecfted  by  the  fame  objefls,  and  fhall  find,  in 
confequence,  among  the  Chinefe  ^  all  our  Euro- 
pean proverbs  :  from  whence  I  conclude,  that  the- 
trivial  differences  in  the  organifation  of  different 
people,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  •,  for  in  compar- 
ing the  fame  objedls  every  nation  forms  the  fame 
conckifions. 

The  invention  of  the  fame  arts  wherever  there 
are  the  fame  wants,  and  where  the  arts  have  been 
equally  encouraged  by  government,  is  another 
proof  of  the  efTential  equality  of  minds.  To  con- 
iirm  this  truth,  I  may  alfo  cite  the  refemblance 
obferved  in  the  laws  and  governments  of  difTerent 
.people.    Afia,  fays  M.  Poivre,  peopled  in  a  great 

*   Except  in  what  has  an  immediate  and  peculiar  relation 
to  the  oriental  cuftoms  and   government,  there  are   no  pro- 
verbs more  fimilar  than  thofe  of  the  Germans  and  the  Chi- 
nefe. 

part 
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part  by  the  Malaccans,    Is  governed  by  our  an- 
cient feudal  Jaws.      The  inhabitants  of  Malacca, 
Jike  our  anceflors,  are  not  agricultors,    but  have 
like  them  a  courage  the  mod  rafhand  determined*. 
dourage,   therefore,  is   not,  as   feme  ftill   alTerr, 
the  efFedl  of  a  particular  organifation  in  the  Eu- 
ropean?.     Men  refemble  each  orher  more  than  is 
commonly  imagined.     Where  they  differ  it  is  in 
the  degrees  of  their  fenfations.      Poetry,   for  ex- 
ample,   makes  an  agreeable  impreflion  on  almofl: 
everyone.      Everyone  repeats  with  almoft  equal 
enthufiafm,   the  hymn    to  light,   that  begins   the 
third  book  of  Paradife  Loft  ;    bur,    they  will  fay, 
if  this  paffage  admired  by    all  is  equally  pleafing 
to  all,  it  is  becaufc  in  painting  the  magnificent  ef- 

•  If  the  Malaccans,  fays  M-  Poivre,  had  been  nearer 
neighbours  to  China,  that  empire  would  have  been  foon 
conquered,  and  the  form  of  its  government  changed.  No- 
thing, fays  that  author,  equals  the  paffions  of  the  K^alaccans 
for  theft  and  plunder  :  but  are  they  the  onJy  n.ation  <i£ 
thieves  r  Whoever  reads  hillory,  finds,  that  this  love  of  ra- 
pine is  unhappily  common  to  all  men,  and  Is  founded  on 
•their  idlenefs.  They  gre  better  pleafed,  in  general,  to  live 
by  plunder  and  incurfions,  and  by  expofing  themfelves  three 
or  four  months  in  the  year  to  the  greateft  dangers,  than  be 
fubjeifl  to  the  daily  labour  of  agriculture.  But  why  then  are 
not  all  nations  thieves  ?  Becaufe  to  plunder  it  is  neceflfary  to 
be  fituate  near  nations  that  have  fomething  to  lofe,  that  is 
fuch  as  are  agricultors  and  rich  :  if  not,  they  have  no  choice 
but  to  labour  or  flarve. 

Every  country  has  it  Malaccans.  In  the  Roman  catholic 
countries  the  clergy  pillage,  like  them,  the  tenth  of  the  har- 
-vell :  and  what  the  Malaccans  take  by  violence,  the  prieds 
^et  by  cunning,  and  by  a  panic  terror. 

M  3  feds 
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feels  of  lighr,  the  poet  makes  ufe  of  a  word,  that 
by  not  exprefiing  any  particular  degree  of  light, 
leaves  every  one  at  liberty  to  colour  the  objects 
•with  that  tint  of  lis-ht  which  is  moil  agreeable  to 
his  fight.  Be  it  fo  :  but  if  light  did  not  make  a 
ilrong  and  lively  irnpreffion  on  all,  v/ould  it  be 
viniverfally  regarded  as 'the  moft  admirable  objed 
in  nature?  Does  not  that  vortex  of  fire  in  which 
almoft  all  nations  have  placed  the  throne  of  the 
Divinity,  prove  the  uniformity  of  imprefTions  re- 
ceived at  the  prefence  of  the  fame  obje(5ts  *. 
Without  this  uniformity  (which  fome  philofoi- 
phers,  not  very  accurate,  have  taken  from  the 
notion  of  the  abfolute  good  and  beautiful)  on 
what  foundation  could  the  rules  of  tafle  have  been 
eflablifhed  ? 

The  fimple  and  magnificent  pictures  of  nature 
flrike  all  men.  But  do  thofe  pictures  make  pre- 
-cifely  the  fame  impreffion  on  each  of  them  ^  Ko  : 
we  learn,  however,  from  experience,  that  the  im- 
prefTions  are  nearly  fmiilar ;  fo  that  objedls  ex- 
tremely pleafing  to  fome  are  always  more  or  lefs 
pleafing  to  others.     It  is  in  vain   to  repeat  here 

*  To  prove  the  difFerence  of  fenfations  produced  by  the 
fight  of  the  fame  objefls,  they  cite  the  inftance  of  painters, 
who  give  a  tinge  of  yellow  or  grey  to  all  their  figures  ;  but 
if  this  defeft  in  their  colouring  were  an  impcrfedlion  in  tl^e 
organ  of  fight,  and  that  all  objects  really  appeared  to  them 
tinged  with  yellow  and  grey,  the  white  on  their  palet 
would  appear  {o  alfo,  and  they  would  paint  white  though  they 
faw  grey. 

that 
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that  the  uniformity  of  impreffions  produced  by  the 
beautiful  defcriptions  of  poetry,  is  merely  apparent ; 
that  it  is  in  part  the  effcLL  of  the  uncertain  figni- 
fications  of  words,  and  of  a  latitude  in  the  ex- 
prefllons  *  that  correfponds  exa6lly  to  the  various 
fenfations  felt  by  the  afpeft  of  the  fame  objeds. 
Admitting  the  fad,  it  is  flill  true,  that  there  are 
v/orks  generally  efteemed,  and  confequently  rulss 
of  tafte,  the  obfervation  of  which  produces  in 
all  the  fenfation  of  beauty.  If  this  queftion  be 
thoroughly  examined,  it  will  appear  from  the  dif- 
ferent manner  in  which  men  are  afFeded  by  the 
fame  obje<5ls,  that  the  difference  of  impreffion 
arifes  more  from  their  moral  than  their  corporeal 
properties. 

The  refuk  of  this  chapter  is,  that  the  diverfity 
of  taftes  in  men,  fuppofes  a  fmall  difference  only 
in  the  degrees  of  their  fenfations  :  that  the  unifor- 
mity of  their  judgments,  proved  by  the  unifor- 
mity of  the  proverbs  of  different  nations  ;    by  the 

*  If  I  ihould  be  aSced  again  why  there  are  in  every  Ian- 
sruao-e  fo  many  words  of  indeterminate  fignification,  I  fhould 
add  to  what  I  have  faid  on  this  fubjeCt  in  the  5th  chapter 
of  this  fefticn,  that  want  prefided  at  the  formation  of  lan- 
guages;  and  that  in  the  invention  of  words,  men  in  endea- 
vouring to  communicate  their  ideas  in  the  moft  facile 
manner,  perceived,  that  if  they  made  as  many  words  as 
there  are,  for  example,  different  degrees  of  magnitude,  light, 
gravity,  &c.  their  multiplicity  would  furchargc  the  meoiory  : 
and  that  therefore  it  was  neceflary  to  fuffer  certain  words  to 
retain  that  vague  iignification,  which  renders  their  applica- 
tion more  general,  and  the  ftudy  of  languages  more  ccncife. 

M  4  refem- 
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refemblance  of  their  laws  and  governments  -,  by 
the  tafte  that  all  have  for  poetry,  and  the  fim- 
ple  and  magnificent  pidlures  of  nature,  demon- 
ftrate  that  the  fame  cbjefts  make  nearly  the  fame 
impreffions  on  all  men  ;  and  that  if  they  differ,  it 
is  never  but  in  the  degrees  of  their  fcnfations  *. 


CHAP.       XIV. 

That  the  fmall  difference  perceived  between  our  fenfa- 
tionSy  has  no  influence  on  the  under/landing, 

E  N  at  the  prefence  of  the  fame  objeds 
can  doubtlefs  feel  different  fenfations ; 
but  can  they  in  confequence  perceive  different  re- 
lations between  thefe  fame  objecSts  ?  No  :  and  fup- 
pofing,  as  I  have  elfewhere  faid,  that  fnow  fhould 
appear  to  fome  a  degree  whiter  than  to  others, 
they  would  ftill  all  agree  that  fnow  is  the  whiteft 
of  all  bodies. 

•  If  nature,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  gives  men  fuch  unequal 
difpofition  to  underftanding  or  difcernment,  why  in  the  arts 
of  dancing,  mufic,  painting,  do  the  difciples  fcarce  ever 
equal  their  mafters  :j:,  and  why  does  not  the  unequal  difpo- 
fition  in  nature  overbalance  in  the  pupils  the  fmall  fuperior 
degree  of  attention  that  the  mafters  perhaps  exerclfe  in  the 
iludy  of  their  art. 

X  This  ijoill  fcarce  be  aUcwed.  Raphael  ivas  the  d'fciple  of 
PeruginOf  a  name  that  luould  ho've  been  long  Jinct  forgot  ^  but  for 
the  tranfcendant  accomplifhments  of  the  fcholar.  Many  fimilar 
inflancts  might  be  pruductd. 

In 
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•In  order  that  men  fhould  perceive  different  re- 
lations between  the  fame  objeds,  thofe  objeds 
muft  excite  in  them  impreffions  of  a  nature  al- 
together peculiar  :  that  wood  on  fire  (hould 
freeze  fome,  and  that  water  condenfed  by  cold 
(hould  burn  others ;  that  all  the  objeds  of  nature 
fhould  offer  to  each  individual  a  chain  of  relations 
akogecher  different  ;  and  in  fhort,  that  men  Iliould 
be  with  regard  to  each  other  what  they  are  with 
regard  to  thofe  infeds  whofe  eyes  being  con- 
flruded  in  a  different  manner,  doubtlefs  fee  ob- 
jeds under  very  different  forms. 

On  this  fuppofition  indiv'iduals  would  have  no 
analogy  in  their  ideas  and  fentiments.  Men  could 
neither  communicate  their,  knowledge,  nor  im- 
prove their  reafon,  nor  labour  in  common  on  the 
immenfe  edifice  of  arts  and  fciences.  Now  ex- 
perience proves,  that  men  make  every  day  difco- 
veries,  and  improve  the  arts  and  fciences ;  there- 
fore they  perceiye  the  fame  relations  between  ob- 
jeds. 

The  enjoyment  of  a  fine  woman  may  excite  in 
the  foul  of  my  friend  an  intoxication  of  delight 
that  it  does  not  produce  in  mine  •,  but  that  enjoy- 
ment is  in  both  him  and  me  the  mod  poignant 
of  all  pleafures.  When  two  men  receive  a  ftroke 
of  the  fame  force,  they  feel  perhaps  two  diftind 
impreflions  -,  but  if  the  violence  of  the  blow  be 
doubled,  tripled,  (quadrupled,  the  pain  that  each 

of 
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of  them  feels  will  in  like  manner  be  doubled,»tri- 
pled,  quadrupled. 

Suppofe  the  difference  of  our  fenfations  at  the 
fight  of  the  fame  obje6t  to  be  more  confiderab'e 
than  it  really  is,  it  is  evident,  that  the  objeds 
preferving  the  fame  relation  to  each  other,  would 
Itrike  us  with  a  conftant  and  uniform  proportion. 
But,  they  will  fay,  cannot  this  difference  in  our 
fenfations  change  our  moral  affeftions,  and  can- 
not this  change  produce  the  diff^erence  and  inequa- 
lity in  minds .''  I  anfwer,  that  all  diverfity  of  af- 
fection *  caufed  by  any  diff'erence  in  the  bodily 
organifation,  has  not,  as  experience  proves,  any 
influence  on  the  mind.  We  may  therefore  prefer 
either  red  or  yellov/,  and  ftill  be,  like  Delambert 
and  Clairaur,  an  equally  great  geometrician ;  our 
palates  may  be  unequally  delicate,  and  we  may  be 
equally  good  poets,  painters,  or  philofophers.  In 
fhort  we  may  with  a  tafte  for  four  or  fweet,  for 
milk  or  anchovies,  be  an  equally  great  orator, 
phyfician,  &Cc.  All  thefc  taftes  in  us  are  nothing 
more  than  unconneded  and  fterile  fafts.  It  is 
the  fame  with  regard  to  our  ideas,  till  the  moment 
they  are  compared  with  each  other.  Now  to 
give  ourfelves  the  trouble  of  comparing  them, 
we  muff  be  excited  by  feme  intereil.  But  when 
men  have  this  intereft,    and  compare  thefe  ideas, 

*  The  only  afFe£lions  that  have  fwy  fenfible  effeft  on  the 
mind,  are  thofe  that  depend  on  education  and  prejudice. 

why 
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why  do  they  drav/  the  fame  conclufions? 
Becaufe,  notwithftanding  the  difference  of  their 
afiedlions,  and  the  juncqual  perfection  of  their  or- 
gans, they  can  all  attain  the  fame  ideas.  In  fa<5t, 
while  the  fcale  of  proportions  in  which  objefts 
(trike  us,  is  not  broken,  our  fenfations  conftantly 
preferve  the  fame  relation  to  each  other.  A  rofe 
of  a  very  deep  colour,  when  compared  with  an- 
other rofe,  ftill  appears  deep  to  every  eye.  We 
make  the  fame  judgments  of  the  fame  objedls. 
We  can  therefore  always  acquire  the  fame  num- 
ber of  ideas,  and  confequently  the  fame  extent  of 
underftanding. 

Men  that  are  commonly  well  organized,  are 
like  certain  fonorous  bodies,  that  without  being 
exaftly  the  fame,  ftill  yield  the  fame  number  of 
founds  *.     It   refults   from   what  has  been  here 

*  Certain  bodies  yield  the  fame  number  of  founds,  but 
not  thofe  of  the  fame  kind.  It  is  the  fame  with  the  mind. 
It  prefents  ideas  or  images  equally  fair,  but  different,  ac- 
cording to  the  various  objedls  with  which  chance  has  filled 
the  memories. 

Does  my  memory  reprefent  nothing  but  fnow  and  ice,  the 
tempells  of  the  north,  and  the  flames  of  Vefuvius  or  Ecla  ? 
Wich  thefe  materials  what  pifture  can  I  compofe  ?  That  of 
the  mountains  that  defend  the  entrance  of  the  garden  of  Ar- 
inida.  But  if  my  memory,  on  the  contrary,  prefents  none 
but  fmlling  images,  the  flowers  of  fpring,  the  filver  waves, 
the  moffy  ground,  and  fragrant  orange  groves,  what  ihall  I 
compofe  with  thefe  delightful  objeds  ?  The  bower  to  which 
love  carried  oif  Renaud.  The  fpecies  therefore  of  our  ideas, 
and  our  imaginations,  does  not  depend  on  the  nature  of  our 
mind,   which  is  the  fame  in  all  men,   but  on  the  fort  of  ob- 

objeds 
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faid,  that  men  always  perceiving  the  fame  rela- 
tions between  the  fame  objeds,  the  unequal  per- 
fection of  their  fenfes  has  no  influence  on  their  un- 
derflandincr.  Let  us  make  this  truth  more  ftrikino- 
by  annexing  a  precife  idea  to  the  word  Under- 
ftanding. 


CHAP.  XV. 

Of  the  Underfianding  or  'Judgment. 

WHAT  is  the  underftanding  in  itfelf? 
An  ability  to  difcern  the  refemblances 
and  differences,  the  agreements  and  difagreements 
that  different  objedts  have  to  each  other.  But 
what  is  in  man  the  produftiye  principle  of  his  un- 
derftanding  ?  His  corporeal  fenfibility,  his  me- 
mory, and  efpecially  the  intereff  he  has  to  com- 
bine his  fenfations  with  each  other  *.     The   un- 

je£ls  that  chance  has  engraved  on  our  memories,  and  the  in- 
tereft  we  hare  to  combine  them. 

•  Suppofe  that  in  each  fcience  and  art,  men  had  compared 
with  each  other  all  objetls  and  all  fafts  hitherto  known,  and 
that  they  had  at  laft  arrived  at  the  difcovery  of  all  their  fe- 
veral  relations :  men  having  then  no  new  combinations  to 
form,  what  we  call  judgment  would  no  longer  exift.  Then 
all  would  be  fcience,  and  the  human  judgment  being  obliged 
to  remain  inaftive,  till  the  difcovery  of  new  fadls  gave  it  op- 
portunity of  comparing  and  combining  them  with  each  other, 
would  be  like  an  exhaufled  mine  that^is  fufFered  to  repofe  till 
new  veins  are  formed. 

derftanding 
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derftanding  or  judgment  is  therefore  in  him  no- 
thing more  than  the  refult  of  the  comparifon  of  his 
knfations ;  and  a  good  judgment  or  underftand- 
ing  confift  in  the  juftnefs  of  comparing  them. 

All  men,  it  is  true,  do  not  feel  precifely  the 
fame  fenfations,  but  all  perceive  objeds  in  a  pro- 
portion conftantly  the  fame  :  all  therefore  have 
an  equal  aptitude  to  underftanding  or  judgment*. 

In  faft,  if,  as  experience  proves,  every  man  per- 
ceives the  fame  relations  between  the  fame  ob- 
jects ;  if  all  of  them  agree  in  the  truths  of  geo- 
metry ;  if,  moreover,  no  difference  in  the  degrees 
of  their  fenfations  change  their  manner  of  behold- 

*  It  follows  from  this  definition  of  the  underftanding,  that 
if  all  its  operations  may  be  reduced  to  the  obferving  the  re- 
femblances  and  differences,  the  agreements  and  difagreements 
that  different  objefts  have  to  each  other,  men  are  not,  as  has 
been  often  repeated,  born  with  this  or  that  particular  ge- 
nius. 

The  acquiGtion  of  various  talents  is  in  men  the  effeft  of 
the  fame  caufe  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  defire  of  glory,  and  the 
attention  with  which  this  defire  endows  thera.  Now  atten- 
tion can  be  equally  applied  to  all  matters,  to  poetry,  geome- 
try, phyfics,  painting,  &c.  as  the  hand  of  the  organift  can  be 
indifferently  applied  to  each  flop  of  the  organ.  If  it  be 
sfked,  why  men  have  feldom  different  forts  of  genius?  I  an- 
fwer,  it  is  becaufe  fcience  is  in  each  kind,  the  firft  matter 
of  the  judgment  5  as  ignorance  isj  if  I  may  fo  fay,  the  firft 
matter  of  folly  ;  and  that  men.Ijave  rarely  two  forts  of  learn- 
ing. There  are  few  who  join,  like  Buffon  and  Delambert, 
with  the  fcience  of  a  Newton  or  an  Euler,  the  difficult  art 
of  a  good  writer.  I  fhall  not  therefore  fay,  with  the  old 
proverb,  man  is  born  a  poet,  and  becomes  an  orator ;  but 
I  affert,  on  the  contrary,  fince  all  our  ideas  come  by  the 
fenfes,  that  man  is  not  born,  but  becomes  what  he  is. 

ing 
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ing  objefts  ;  if  (to  give  a  corporeal  example)  the 
moment  the  fun  rifes  out  of  the  bofom  of  the  fea, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  l^vme  coaft,  ftruck  at  the 
fame  inftant  by  the  brilliancy  of  its  rays,  acknow- 
ledge it  to  be  the  mod  refplendent  object  in  na- 
ture; it  m/dft  be  confeiTed,  that  all  men  form,  or 
may  form,  the  fame  judgments  on  the  fame  ob- 
jeds  ;  that  they  may  acGuire  the  fame  truths  "^, 
afnd,  in  fliort,  that  if  all  have  not  in  fad  equal 
judgment -f-,  all  have  at  leaft-an  equal  capacity 
for  it,  that  is,  sn  aptitude  to  acquire  it  j.— 

*  To  acquire  certain  ideas,  we  muft  meditate.  Is  every 
one  capable  of  it  ?  Yes ;  when  animated  by  a  powerful  inte- 
reft.  Thatintereft  then  endows  him  with  a  force  of  attention, 
without  which  he  may,  as  I  have  already  faid,  be  a  learned 
man,  but.  irever  a  man  of  judgment.  It  Is  meditation  alone 
that  can  reveal  to  us  thofe  firll  and  general  truths;  the  keys 
and  principles  of  fciences.  It  is  to  the  difcovery  of  thefe  truths, 
that  we  alway?  give  the  title  of  great  pliilofopher ;  becaufe,  in 
cyerv  fort  of  fcience,  it  is  always  the  univerfality  of  principles, 
the  extent  of  th^ir  application,  in  a  word,  the  greatnefs  of  the 
whole,  that  conditu'es  a  philofophic  genius. 

-[-  There  are  feme,  as  I  have  before  faid,  who  attribute  to 
the  phyfical  caufe  of  the  difFereiKCof  latitudes,  the  dilTerence  in 
judgments.  But  to  prove  this  faft,  they  muft,  after  the  defini- 
tion here  c;iven  of  the  judgoient,  be  able  to  name  a  country, 
where  the  inhabitants  do  not  perceive  either  the  diiFcrence,  the 
refemblance,  the  agreement,  or  diiagrecment  of  objeds  with 
each  other,,  and  with  thsmfelv^s.  Now,  fuch  country  is  hitherto 
unknown. 

X  It  is  becaufe  difcernment  is  rare,  that  it  is  taken  for  a  par- 
ticular gji't  of  nature.  An  alchyraill,  or  a  juggler,  were  extra- 
ordinary men,  in  the  ages  of  ignorance:  they  were,  therefore, 
taken  for  forcerejs,  and  fupernatural  beings.  It  was  not, 
however,  from  the  great  difficulty  of  furprifing  and  duping  foo 

an 
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I  Ihall  not  infift  any  longer  on  this  quellion, 
but  content  myfelf  with  repeating,  on  this  head, 
an  obfervation  1  have  already  made  in  the  Trea- 
tife  on  the  Mind.      Which  is  jull. 

If  you  prefent,  I  fay,  to  feveral  men  a  quePdon 
that  is  fimple  and  clear,  and  concerning  the  truth 
of  which  they  are  indifferent ;  they  will  all  form 
the  fame  judgment  *.  Becaufe,  they  all  perceive 
the  fame  relations,  between  the  fame  obje<5ls.  All 
are,  therefore,  born  with  ajuft  judgment.  Now, 
it  is  with  the  term  Juft  Judgment,  as  with  that  of 
Enlightened  Humanity.  Does  this  fort  of  humanity 


bylllufion  and  dexterity.  The  aftonifhment  in  this  matter,  Is, 
that  men  can  make  a  ferious  occupation  of  fuch  futile  arts  and 
illufions.  Now,  itisthefame  with  the  judgment ;  if  the  aptitude 
to  have  it  be  common,  norhing  is  fo  rare  as  a  ftrong  and  conftanc 
defire  to  attain  it.  There  are,  they  fay,  few  men  of  genius  :  why  ? 
becaufe  there  are  few  governments  that  proportion  the  reward 
to  the  labour  that  the  acquifition  of  great  talents  is  fuppofed 
to  require. 

In  comparing  alchymifts  and  jugglers  to  men  of  difcernment, 
my  intention  is  not  to  degrade  the  latter  by  a  humiliating  com- 
parifon  :  I  mean  only  to  fhow  the  caufe  that  has  for  fuch  a 
long  time  pall,  made  difcernment  bs  regarded  as  a  gift  of 
nature.  I  would  deHroy  the  marvellous,  and  not  the  merit  of 
fagacity :  to  it  we  owe  the  improvements  in  medicine,  fur- 
gery,  and  in  every  art  and  fcience  that  is  ufeful.  Nothing 
therefore,  on  the  earth  is  more  refpeflable  than  a  found  judg- 
ment ;  and,  in  confequence,  there  isuo  nation  rightly  informed 
of  its  intereft,  that  has  not  an  efteem  for  judgment,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  utility  of  the  art  or  fcience  it  improves.  » 

*  If  men  diiFer  in  opinion  concerning  the  fame  quellion, 
that  difference  is  always  the  effed,  either  of  their  not  under- 
ftanding  each  other,  or  of  their  not  having  the  fameobjed  pre- 
fent to  their  eyes,   or  their  remembrance,   or,  becaufe  being 

indiflerenS 
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condemn  an  afTafiln  to  punilhrnent  ?  It  is  only  oc- 
cupied at  that  inftant,  with  the  prefervation  of  an 
infinity  of  honefl;  citizens.  The  idea  of  juftice, 
and,  confequently,  of  ahnoft  all  the  virtues,  is, 
therefore,  comprifed  in  the  extended  fignification 
of  the  word  Humanity.  It  is  the  fame  with  the 
words  Jull  Judgment.  This  expreffion,  taken  in 
its  extended  fignification,  includes,  in  like  manner, 
all  the  different  forts  of  judgments.  Of  this,  at 
lead,  we  may  be  afTured,  that  if  all  in  us  be  fen- 
fation  and  comparifon  of  our  fenfations,  there  is 
no  other  fort  of  judgment  than  that  which  com- 
pares, and  compares  juflly. 

The  general  conclufion  of  what  I  have  faid  of 
the  equal  aptitude,  that  men,  commonly  well  or- 
ganifed,  have  to  judgment,  is  that  being  once 
agreed. 

That  in  men  all  is  fenfation  ; 

That  they  do  not  think,  or  acquire  ideas,  but 
by  the  five  fenfes ; 

That  the  greater  or  lefs  perfeiflion  in  the  five 
fenfes,  in  changing  the  degrees  of  their  fenfations, 

indifferent  to  the  quefiion  itfelf,  they  employ  but  little  atten- 
tion in  its  inveftigation,  and  have  but  little  regard  to  their 
judgment. 

Now,  fuppofing  them  compelled  to  attention,  by  a  power- 
ful and  common  motive,  and  that  they  underftand  each  other, 
and  have,  moreover,  the  fame  objeft  prefent  to  their  eyes,  or 
their  memories  :  I  fay,  that  perceiving  the  fame  relations  be- 
tween the  cbjedls,  they  will  form  the  fame  judgment :  from 
whence  I  conclude,  that  all  have  the  fame  capacity  of  judg- 
ment, that  is,  an  equal  aptitude  to  it. 

does 
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does  not  change  the  relations  objetis  have  to  each 
other. 

It  is  evident,  fince  the  judgment  confifts  in  the 
knowledge  of  thefe  fame  relations,  that  the  greater 
or  lefs  fuperiority  of  the  judgment  is  independent 
of  the  greater  or  lefs  perfedlion  in  the  organifation. 
For  which  reafon,  women,  whofe  fenfe  of  feeling 
is  more  delicate  than  that  of  men,  are  not  of  fu- 
perior  intelligence.  It  is,  I  think,  difficult  to 
deny  this  conclufion. 

But,  they  will  fay,  if  we  regard  the  univerfal 
fuffrage  rendered  to  geometric  proportions,  as  a 
demonftrative  proof,  that  all  men,  commonly  well 
organifed,  perceive  the  fame  relations  between  the 
fame  objedls ;  why  not  in  like  manner  regard  the 
difference  of  opinion  in  matters  of  morality,  po- 
litics, and  metaphyfics,  as  a  proof,  that  at  lead  in 
the  latter  fciences,  men  do  not  perceive  the  fame 
relations  between  the  fame  objects. 


Vol.  I.  N  CHAP. 
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CHAP.        XVI. 

^he  canfe  of  the  ^.ijference  of  opinions  in  morality, 
politics,  and  iuetaphyjics, 

THE  progreffion  of  the  human  judgment  is 
always  the  fame.  The  application  of  the 
judgment,  to  this  or  that  particular  ftudy,  does 
not  change  that  progrefTion.  If  men  perceive  in 
certain  fciences,  the'  fame  relations,  between 
the  fame  objects  they  compare  with  each  other, 
they  ought  neceffarily  to  perceive  the  fame  rela- 
tions in  all.  Obfervation  however  does  not 
agree  with  this  reafoning.  But  this  contradic- 
tion is  only  apparent.  Irs  true  caufe  is  eafy 
to  difcover.  In  inquiring  after  it,  we  fee  for  ex- 
ample, that  if  all  men  agree  in  the  truth  of  geo- 
metric demonftrations  •,  it  is,  becaufe  they  are  in- 
different to  the  truth  or  falfity  of  thofe  demonftra- 
tions ; 

Or  becaufe  they  not  only  annex  clear  ideas^ 
but  alfo  the  fame  ideas  to  the  words  employed  in 
that  fcience. 

Or,  laftly,  becaufe  they  have  the  fame  concep- 
tion of  a  circle,  a  fquare,  a  triangle,  &c. 

On  the  contrary,  in  morality,  politics,  and 
metaphyfics,  if  the  opinions  of  men  be  very  dif- 
ferent, 

It 
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It  is,  becaufe,  in  thefe  matters,  they  have  not 
always  an  intereft  to  feeobjeds  as  they  really  are. 

Or,  becaufe  they  have  frequently  only  obfcure 
and  confufed  ideas,  of  the  queflions  on  which  they 
treat ; 

Or,  that  they  more  frequently  follow  the 
opinions  of  others,  than  their  own  ; 

Or,  iaftly,  that  they  do  not  annex  the  fame  ideas 
to  the  fame  terms.  I  fhall  choofe,  for  example, 
thofe  of  good  J  interejl,  and  virtue. 

Of  the  Term  GOOD. 

Let  us  take  this  term  in  its  utmoft  extent.  To 
be  fatisfied  if  men  can  form  the  fame  idea  of  it, 
let  us  fee  how  the  child  acquires  it. 

To  fix  his  attention  on  this  word,  fomething 
fweet  *  is  given  him.  The  word  taken  in  this 
moft  fimple  fignification,  is  applied  only  to  what 
pleafes  the  child's  lafte,  by  exciting  an  agreeable 
fenfacion  on  his  palate. 

When  a  m^ore  extenfive  fenfe  is  given  to  the 
term,  it  is  employed  indifferently,  to  all  that  pleafes 
the  child,  that  is  to  an  animal,  a  man  or  his  play- 
fellows. In  general,  fo  long  as  the  exprefTion  is 
confined  to  corporeal  objefls,  as,  for  example,  a 
ftuff",  a  tool,  or  provifion,  men  form  nearly  the 
fame  idea  of  it  -,  and  the  term  recalls  to  the  me- 

•  Sweetmeats  are  calledin  French,  Ions  hns,  that  ii,  gooJ good. 

N  2  mory. 
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mory,   at  lead  in  a  confined  manner,  the  idea  of 
what  can  be  immediately  good  for  them  *. 

"When,  in  the  lafl:  place,  this  term  is  taken  in  a 
ftill  more  extenfive  fenfe,  and  applied  to  morality, 
and  the  aftions  of  men  •,  we  find,  that  it  then  ne- 
cefTarily  includes  the  idea  of  fome  public  utility, 
and  to  agree  here  about  what  is  good,  we  muft 
previoufly  agree  about  what  is  ufeful.  Now,  the 
greatert  part  of  mankind,  do  not  even  know  that 
the  general  utility  is  the  meafure  of  the  goodnefs 
of  human  aflions. 

For  want  of  a  found  education,  men  have  no- 
thing but  confufed  ideas  of  moral  goodnefs.  The 
word  Goodnefs,  employed  by  them  in  an  arbitrary 
manner,  recalls  to  their  remembrance,  only  the 
various  applications  they  have  heard  made  of  it  (3). 
Applications  always  different  and  contradidory, 
according  to  the  diverfity  of  interefts  and  pofi- 
tions  of  thofe  with  whom  they  live.  To  come 
to  a  univerfal  agreement  in  the  fignification  of  the 
word  Good,  when  applied  to  morals,  it  would  be 
neceflary  to  have  a  very  judicious   diflionary  to 

•  It  is  from  the  adjeflive  goorf,  that  is  formed  the  fubfian- 
\\\t  goodnefs^  which  is  taken  by  fo  many  people  for  a  real  be- 
ing, or,  at  leafl,  for  an  inherent  quality  in  certain  objeds. 
Can  men  be  ftill  fo  ignorant,  as  not  to  know  that  there  is  no 
being  in  nature  named  Goodnefs :  that  it  n  nothing  more  than 
a  name  given  by  man  to  what  each  one  regards  as  good  for 
liimfelf,  and,  in  fhort,  that  the  word  Goodnefs,  like  that  of 
Greatnefs,  is  a  vague  cxpreffion,  void  of  meaning,  and  that  it 
prefents  no  diftinft  idea,  till  the  moment  we  neceflarily,  and 
without  perceiving  it,  apply  it  to  fomc  particular  objc(5t. 

fix 
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fix  the  preclfe  fenfe  of  it.  Till  fuch  a  work  be 
digefted,  all  difputes  on  this  fubjeft  will  be 
undeterminable.     It   is  the  fame   with  the  word 

Interefl. 

INTEREST. 

Among  mankind  few  are  honefl ;  the  word  In- 
terefl,   mufl:  in  confequence   excite    in   moft   of 
them  the  idea  of  a  pecuniary  intereft,  or  of  fome 
object  equally   mean   and  contemptible.      Has  a 
noble  and  elevated  foul  the  fame  idea  ?    No  :    this 
term  recalls  to  his  mind  nothing  but  the  fentiment 
of  felf-lcve.     Virtue  perceives  nothing  in  intereft, 
but  the  powerful  and  general  fpring,  that  fource 
of  adlion  in  all  men,  which  carries  them  fometimes 
to   vice,   and  fometimes  to  virtue.     But  did  the 
jefuits  annex  to  this  word,  an  idea  equally  exten- 
five,  when   they   oppofcd    my  opinion  ?    I  know 
not :    but  this   I  know,    that  being  then  bankers, 
merchants,  and  bankrupts,  they  ought  to  have  loft 
fight  of  every  idea  of  a  noble  intereft  ;   that  this 
word  could  not  excite  in  them  any  other  idea,  but 
that  of  intrigue  and  pecuniary  intereft. 

Now  fo  vile  an  intereft  compelled  them  to 
perfue  a  perfecuted  man.  Perhaps  they  in  fecret 
adopt  his  opinions.  As  a  proof  of  which  they 
gave  at  Rouen,  in  1750,  an  entertainment,  whofc 
defign  was  to  fliow,  "  that  pleasure  forms  youth 
"  to  true  virtue."  The  firft  afl  difplayed  the 
civil  virtues  j  the  fecond,  the  warlike  virtues  j  and 
N  3  tl\e 
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the  third,  the  virtues  proper  to  religion.  In  this 
entertainment  they  proved  this  truth  by  dances. 
Religion  there  perfonified,  danced  with  Pleafure, 
for  her  partner  ;  and  to  render  Pleafure  more  en- 
dearing, faid  the  Janfenift,  the  jefuits  have  put  her 
on  breeches  *.  Now,  if  pleafure,  according  to 
them,  can  operate  all  things  on  man,  what  can- 
not intereftdo  with  him  !  Is  not  all  interefl:  redu- 
cible in  us  to  the  fearch  of  pleafure  "f  ? 

*  We  muft  do  juftice  to  the  jefuits .-  this  accufation  is  falfe. 
They  are  rarely  libertines.  The  jefuit,  held  in  by  his  rules,  and 
indifFerent  to  pleafures,  is  totally  devoted  to  ambition.  His 
defire  is  to  fubdue  the  rich  and  powerful  of  the  earth,  either 
by  force  or  fraud.  Born  to  command,  the  great  men  of  the 
earth  are  in  his  eyes  but  puppets,  whom  he  moves  at  his  plea- 
fure, by  the  firings  of  direftion  and  confeffion.  He  conceals 
his  interior  contempt  of  them  by  an  outward  refpe£l.  The 
great  are  contented  with  this,  and  are,  without  perceiving  it, 
reduced  to  mere  machines.  What  the  jefuits  cannot  obtain  by 
fcduftion,  they  accomplifli  by  force.  Look  into  the  annals  of 
hiftory,  and  there  you  will  fee  thefe  fame  jefuits  light  up  the 
torch  of  fedition  in  China,  in  Japan,  in  Ethiopia,  and  in  every 
country  where  they  have  preached  the  gofpel  cf  peace.  In 
England,  we  find,  thac  they  charged  the  mine  which  was  to 
have  blown  up  the  parliament:  that  in  Holland  they  afTaffi- 
nated  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  in  France,  Henry  IV.  that  at 
Geneva  they  gave  the  fignal  for  ftorming  the  city  :  that  their 
hands  are  frequently  armed  with  daggers,  and  but  rarely  era- 
ployed  in  feledling  pleafures,  and,  in  a  word,  that  their  faults 
are  not  thofe  of  weaknefs,  but  of  villainy. 

t  Why  did  the  jefuits  then  rife  up  with  fuch  fury  againft 
me?  Why  do  they  go  into  all  the  great  houfes,  exclaiming 
againft  the  Treatife  on  the  Mind,  and  forbid  any  one  to  read 
it,  repeating  incefTantly,  like  the  father  Cariaye  to  marfhal 
Hocquincourt, -A^o  Mindy  Gentlemen,  no  Mind?  It  is  becaufe,  be- 
ing folely  zealous  of  command,  the  jefuits  always  defire  to  blind 
the  people?  In  faft,  were  men  rightly  informed  of  the  prin- 
ciple 
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Pleafures  and  pains  are  the  moving  powers  of 
the  univerfe.  God  has  declared  them  to  be  fo  to 
the  earth,  by  creating  heaven  for  the  virtuous, 
3nd  hell  for  the  wicked.  Ti^ie  Catholic  church 
itfelf  has  agreed  to  this  opinion,  vi^hen,  in  the  dif- 
pute  between  Meff.  Boffuet  and  Fenelon,  it  de-  ' 
cided,  that  we  do  not  love  God  (4)  for  himfelf, 
that  is,  independent  of  thofe  rev/ards  and  punifh- 
ments,  of  which  he  is  the  difpofer.  They  have, 
therefore,  been  always  convinced,  that  man,  ac- 
tuated by  the  fenriment  of  felf-love,  conftantly 
obeys  the  law  of  his  intereft  *. 

ciple  that  holds  them  filent,  did  they  knew  that  conflant'y 
direfted  in  their  conduct  by  an  interell,  either  mean  or  noble, 
they  always  obey  that  intereft  :  that  it  is  to  their  laws,  and  not 
to  their  opinions,  they  owe  their  genius  and  their  virtue  :  that 
with  the  forms  of  government  of  Rome  and  Sparta,  Romans  and 
3partans  might  (till  be  produced  ;  and,  in  fhort,  by  a  fagacious 
diflribution  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  of  glory  and  infamy, 
the  intereft  of  particulars  may  be  always  united  with  that  of  the 
public,  and  the  people  compelled  to  be  virtuous.  What  me- 
thod could  then  be  taken  to  hide  from  the  people  the  inutility, 
fnd  even  the  danger  of  a  facerdotal  po^ver?  Could  they  be 
long  ignorant  that  the  obje£l,  really  important  to  the  happinefs 
cf  a  nation,  is  not  the  creation  of  priefts,  but  fagacious  laws 
and  judicious  magiftrates.  The  more  clearly  the  jefuits  have 
feen  this  piinciple,  the  more  they  have  feared  for  their 
authority,  and*  the  more  folicitous  they  have  been  to  obfcure 
the  evidence  of  fuch  a  principle. 

*  Does  the  commander  deJire  to  advance  himfelf  ?  He 
wifhes  for  a  war.  But  what  in  a  war  are  the  objefls  of  the 
fub  iltern  officer  ?  An  augmentation  of  30I.  or  40!.  per  annum, 
to  his  pay,  the  defire  of  laying  empires  wafte,  and  of  the  death, 
of  thofe  friends  with  whom  he  lives  in  intimacy,  but  who  are 
fuperior  in  rank. 

N  4  What 
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What  do  the  diverfity  of  opinions  of  this  fub- 
je^l  prove?  Nothing:  except  that  men  do  not 
underftand  each  other.  They  underftand  each 
other  very  little  better  when  they  talk  about 
virtue. 

VIRTUE. 

This  word  frequently  excites  in  the  mind  very 
difierent  ideas,  according  to  our  (late  and  ficuation, 
the  fociety  with  which  we  live,  and  the  age  or 
the  country  in  which  we  were  born.  If  a  youn- 
ger brother,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  Nor- 
mandy, Ihould  avail  himfelf,  like  Jacob,  of  the 
hunger  or  third  of  the  elder,  to  diveft  him  of  his 
right  of  primogeniture,  he  would  be  declared  a 
cheat  by  all  the  tribunals.  If  a  man,  by  the 
example  of  David,  fliould  caufe  the  hufband  of 
his  miftrefs  to  be  facrificed,  he  would  be  reckon- 
ed, not  among  the  number  of  the  virtuous,  but 
of  villains.  It  would  be  to  little  purpofe,  to  fay 
he  made  a  good  end  ;  afTaffins  fonietimes  do  the 
fame,  but  are  never  propofed  as  models  of  virtue. 

Till  precife  ideas  are  fixed  to  this  word,  we 
may  always  fay  of  virtue,  as  the  Pirronians  faid 
of  the  truth,  *'  it  is  like  the  Eaft-,  different,  ac- 
"  cording  to  the  (ituation  from  whence  we  re- 
**  gard  it." 

In  the  firfl  ages  of  the  church,  the  Chriftians 
were  in  dread  of  other  fedls ;  they  wei^  afraid  of 
not  being  tolerated ;   what  did  they  then  preach  } 

Indulgence 
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Indulgence  and  love  of  our  neighbour.  The  word 
Virtue,  then  recalled  to  their  minds  the  idea  of 
humanity  and  gentlenefs.  The  condudl  of  their 
mafter  confirmed  them  in  this  idea.  Jefus  was 
gentle  with  the  Efienes,  the  Jews,  and  the  Pagans; 
he  bore  no  hatred  to  the  Romaans.  Fie  pardon- 
ed the  Jews  their  injuries,  and  Pilate  his  injufcice  : 
he  recommended  charity  to  all.  Is  it  fo  at  this 
ciay  ?  No  :  the  hatred  of  our  neighbours,  and 
barbarity  under  the  nam.e  of  zea!  and  policy,  are 
in  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  now  comprikd 
in  the  idea  of  virtue. 

The  church  in  its  infancy,  whatever  a  man's 
religion  might  be,  honoured  his  probity,  and  was 
Jitcle  concerned  about  his  belief.  "  He  that  is 
virtuous,  is  a  Chriftian,  faid  St.  Jutlin,  thouo-h 
he  be  otherwife  an  Atheift."  Et  quicmnqite  fecun- 
duni  rationem  et  njerhum  vixere  Chrijlianifunt,  quam- 
vis  athei. 

Jefus,  in  his  parables,  preferred"'^  the  incredu- 
lous Samaritan  to  the  devout  Pharifee.  St.  Paul 
was  fcarce  more  difficult  than  Jefus,  and  St. 
Juftin.  Cornelius  is  cited  as  a  religious  man, 
becaufe  he  was  honed  (5).     Ch.  x.  ver.  2.  of  the 


•  Jefus  declares  himfelf  every  where  at)  enemy  to  the 
priefts.  He  reproaches  them  every  where  with  avarice  and 
cruelty.  Jel'us  was  punifhed  for  his  veracity.  O  Catholic 
priefts,  have  you  lliowed  yourfelves  lefs  barbarous  than  the 
priefts  of  the  Jews,  and  can  the  fincere  adorer  of  Jefus  have 
lefs  hatred  for  you  ? 


Ac^s 
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A6ts  of  the  Apoflles,  though  he  was  not  yet  a 
Chriftian.  It  is  faid  in  like  manner  of  one  named 
Lydia.  Ch.  xvi.  ver,  14.  of  the  fame  Ads,  that 
Ihe  ferved  God  ;  though  flie  had  not  then  heard 
St.  Paul,  and  was  not  converted. 

In  the  days  of  Jefus,  ambition  and  vanity  were 
not  reckoned  among  the  virtues.  The  kingdom 
of  God  was  not  of  this  world.  Jefus  defired  nei- 
ther riches,  nor  tides,  nor  authority  in  Judea.  He 
commanded  his  difciples  to  forfake  their  goods, 
and  follow  him.  What  ideas  have  they  now  of 
virtue  ?  There  is  no  Catholic  Prelate  that  does 
not  cabal  for  titles  and  honours.  No  religious 
order  that  has  not  intrigues  at  court,  that  does  not 
carry  on  commerce,  and  grow  rich  by  its  bank, 
Jefus  and  his  apoflles  had  no  fuch  ideas  of 
honefty. 

In  the  time  of  the  latter,  prefecution  did  not 
bear  the  name  of  charity.  The  apoftles  did  not 
inftigate  Tiberius  to  imprifon  the  Gentiles  or  un- 
believers. He  who  in  that  age  would  have  com- 
pelled ethers  to  embrace  his  opinions,  would  have 
reigned  by  terror,  ereded  a  tribunal  of  inquificion, 
burned  his  brethren,  and  feized  on  their  property, 
would  have  been  held  infamous.  The  fentences 
dictated  by  facerdotal  pride,  avarice,  and  cruelty, 
would  have  been  read  with  horror.  In  thefe 
days,  pride,  avarice,  and  cruelty,  in  the  countries 
of  inquifitioT,  are  placed  in  the  rank  of  virtues, 
Jefus  hited  falfhood.  He  would  not,  there- 
fore, 
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fore,  like  the  church,  have  obliged  Galileo,  with 
a  torch  in  his  hand,  to  have  retradted  before  the 
altar  of  the  God  of  truth,  thofe  he  had  difco* 
vered.  The  church  is  no  longer  an  enemy  to 
falfhood  :   pious  frauds  are  canonifed  by  it  (6). 

Jefus,  the  fon  of  God,  was  humble  (7),  and 
his  haughty  vicar  pretends  to  command  over  fo- 
vereigns,  to  legitimate  vice  at  his  pleafure,  and 
render  affaffins  meritorious.  He  has  beatified 
Clement.   His  virtue,  therefore,  is  not  that  of  Jefus. 

Friendfliip,  honoured  as  a  virtue  among  the 
Scythians,  is  not  regarded  as  fuch  in  a  mo- 
naffeiy.  Their  rules  even  render  it  criminal  (8), 
The  old  man  fick  and  languifhing  in  his  cell,  is 
deferted  by  friendfliip  and  humanity.  If  monks 
were  enjoined  a  mutual  hatred,  they  could  not 
more  fairhfully  obferve  it  than  ina  cloifl;er. 

Jefus  ordained  that  they  fnould  render  to  Csefar 
what  was  Csefar's  •,  he  forbid  to  feize,  by  force  or 
fraud,  the  property  of  another.  But  the  word 
Virtue,  which  then  implied  juftice,  had  no  longer 
that  fignification,  in  the  time  of  St.  Bernard,  when 
he  ordained,  at  the  head  of  the  Croifades,  that 
nations  fliould  forfake  Europe  to  ravage  Afia,  to 
dethrone  the  Sultans,  and  break  in  pieces  crowns, 
over  which  thofe  nations  had  no  fort  of  right. 

When,  to  enrich  his  order,  that  Saint  promifed 
a  hundred  acres  in  heaven,  to  thofe  who  would 
give  ten  upon  earth  :  when,  by  that  ridiculous 
and   fraudulent  promife,   he   obtained  the  lawful 

patrimony 
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patrimony  of  a  great  number  of  heirs ;  the  idea 
of  theft  and  injuftice,  muft  have  been  then  includ- 
ed in  the  notion  of  virtue  (9). 

What  other  idea  could  the  Spaniards  form  of 
virtue,  whfen  the  church  permitted  them  to  attack 
Montezuma,  and  the  Incas,to  defpoil  them  of  their 
riches,  and  feat  themfelves  on  the  thrones  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  ?  The  monks,  then  mailers  of 
Spain,  could  have  forced  them  to  reflore  the 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians  fio)  their  gold,  their  liber- 
ty, their  country,  and  their  prince  :  they  might  at 
Jeaft  have  loudly  condemned  the  conduft  of  the 
Spaniards.  What  did  the  theologians  ?  remain 
filent.  Have  they  at  other  times  Ihovv^n  more 
juftice  ?  No  :  father  Hennepin,  the  recolie6t,  re- 
ports incefiantly,  that  the  only  way  to  convert  the 
favages  is  to  reduce  them  to  flavery  *.  Could 
a  method  fo  unjufl  and  barbarous  have  been  ima- 
gined by  the  recollect  Hennepin,  if  the  theolo- 
gians of  the  prefent  day  had  the  fame  idea  of  vir- 
tue as  Jefus  ?  St,  Paul  fays  expredy,  that  per- 
fuafion  is  the  only  method  to  be  ufed  in  convert- 
ing of  the  Gentiles.  Who  has  recourfe  to  vio- 
lence to  prove  the  truths  of  geometry  ?  Who 
does  not  know  that  virtue  recommends  itfelf  ? 
In  what  cafe,  therefore,  ought  prifons,  tortures,  and 
butcheries  to  be  ufed  ?  When  they  preach  crimes, 
errors,  and  abfurditics. 

*  See  DefcriptioK  of  the  rvlanacrs  of  the  Savages  of  Louifa- 
na,  page  105. 

It 
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Ic  was    with    fword   in  hand,    that   Mahomet 
proved  the   truth   of  his  dogmas.      A   religion, 
laid  then  the  Chriftians,  that  permits  man  to  force 
the  belief  of  man,  is  a  falfe  religion.    They  con- 
demned Mahomet  in  their  difcourfes,  and  juftified 
him  by  their  condudt.     What  they  called  vice  In 
him,  they  call  virtue  in  themfelves.     Could  they 
believe  that  the  MulTulman,  fo  fevere  in  his  prin- 
ciples, was  more  gentle   in  his  manners  than   the 
Catholics.     Muft   the  Turk  be  tolerant  toward 
the  Chriftian  (11),  the  infidel,  the  Jew,  and  gen- 
tile, and  the  monk;  whofe  religion  makes  a  duty 
of  humanity,   burn  in  Spain  his  brethren,  and  in 
France  throw  into  prifons  the  Janfenift  and   the 
Deift  ? 

Could  the  Chriftian  commit  fo  many  abomina- 
tions, if  he  had  the  fame  idea  of  virtue,  as  the  fon 
of  God  ;  and  if  the  priefl,  obedient  to  the  advice 
of  his  ambition  only,  were  not  deaf  to  that  of  the 
gofpel  ?  If  to  the  word  Virtue  there  had  been  an- 
nexed a  clear,  precife,  and  invariable  idea  (1  2J, 
men  could  not  have  always  had  fuch  different  and 
,  extravagant  ideas  concerning  it. 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.        XVII. 

The  word  Virtue,  excites  in  the  Catholic  clergy  ns 
ether  idea  than  that  of  their  Civn  advantage, 

IF  almoft  all  religious  bodies,  faid  the  illuftri- 
OLis  and  unfortunate  attorney- general  of  the 
parliament  of  Brittany,  are  by  their  inftitution 
animated  with  an  interefl,  contrary  to  that  of  the 
public  welfare,  how  can  they  form  found  ideas  of 
virtue  ?  Among  the  prelates,  there  are  few  Fe* 
nelons  (13),  few  that  have  his  virtue?,  his  huma- 
nity, and  his  difinterefted  fpirit.  Among  the 
monks,  they  may  count,  perhaps,  a  great  many 
faints,  but  few  honefl  men.  Every  religious  body 
is  greedy  of  riches  and  power  :  no  bounds  are  ^tl 
to  their  ambition  ^.     A  hundred  ridiculous  bullsj 


*  The  humble  clergy  declare  themfelves  to  be  the  firft 
body  in  the  ftate:  however,  (as  is  obferved  by  a  man  of  much 
difcernment)  there  are  but  three  bodies  abfolutely  eflential  to 
the  adminiftration  :  the  firft,  is  the  body  of  magiftrates,  who 
are  to  defend  my  property  againft  the  ufurpation  of  my  neigh- 
bour. The  fecond,  is  the  body  of  the  army,  charged  in  like 
manner  to  defend  my  property  againft  the  invafion  of  foreigners. 
The  third,  is  the  body  of  the  citizens,  who  appointed  to  re- 
ceive the  revenues,  furnilh  a  maintenance  for  the  two  others. 
Now,  to  what  purpofe  ferves  the  order  of  the  clery,  more  ex- 
penfive  to  the  ftate,  than  the  three  others  together  }  To  main- 
tain the  morals  of  the  people.  But  there  are  morals  in  Penfyl- 
vania,  and  no  clergy. 

ifTued 
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iffued  by  the  popes  in  favour  of  the  jefuits,  prove 
this  fad.     But  if  the  jefuits  are  ambitious,  is  the 
church  iefs  fo  ?    Let  any  one  open  its  hiftory  : 
that  is,    the  hiftory  of  the  errors  and  difputes  of 
the  fathers,  the  enterprizes  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
crinies  of  the  popes :  he  will  every  where  find  the 
fpiritual    power,     an   enemy   to  the   temporal  "^j 
forget  that  its  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  and 
endeavours  continually,  by  frefh  efforts,  to  pofTeis 
itfelf  of  the  riches  and  power  of  the  earth,  and  not 
only  to  take   from  Csfar  that  which  is  C^far's, 
but  would  attack  him  with  impunity.      If  "it  were 

*  The  church  by  declaring  itfelf  the  fole  judge  of  what  is, 
and   what   is    not  fin,    has   thought    under  that  title  to   be 
able  to  afTume  the  fupreme  jurifdiflion.     In  facft,  if  no  one  has 
a  right  to  punifii  a  good  adiion,  and  recompenfe  one  that  is  bad  ; 
the  judge  of  their  goodnefs  or  badnefs  is  the  fole  lawful  judge 
of  a  nation  :  princes  and  magiilrates  are  nothing  more  than  the 
executioners  of  the  fentences  of  others;    their  funftion  is  re- 
duced to  that  of  the  hangman's.     The  proje(51  was  great;  it 
was  covered  with  the  veil  of  religion  :   it  did  not  at  firft  alarm 
the  magillracy.     The  church  was,  in  appearance,   fubjecl  to 
their  authority,  and   waited  to  deprive  them   of  it,  when   it 
Ihould   be  acknowledged  the  fole  judge  of  the  merit  of  human 
adions,  that  acknowledgment  would  univerfally  legitimate  its 
pretenfions.     What  power  could  fovereigns  have  oppofcd  to 
that  of  the  church  ?    No  other  than  the  force  of  arms.     The 
people,  then  Haves  to  two  powers,  whofe  will  and  laws  would 
have  been  frequently  contradidory,  muft  have  waited  till  force 
had  decided  between  them,  which  (hould  be  obeyed. 

This  projeft,  I  confefs,  has  not  been  fully  executed.  Er.t 
it  is  conftantly  true,notwithftanding  the  infignificant  diflinflioa 
of  temporal  and  fpirituai,  that  in  every  Catholic  State  there 
are  really  two  kingdoms,  and  two  abfolute  mafiers  over  every 
inhabitant. 

pofTi  ble. 
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pofiible,  that  the  fuperftitious  Catholics  could 
preferve  any  ideaofjuft  and  unjuft,  they  would 
be  fhocked,  on  reading  fuch  a  hiftory,  and  hold 
the  facerdotal  power  in  horror. 

Does  a  prince  promife,  in  fuch  a  year,  to  fup- 
prefs  fuch  a  tax  ?  Does  the  year  pafs  over,  and 
he  boldly  break  his  word  ?  Why  does  not  the 
church  reproach  him  publicly,  with  the  violation 
of  his  promife  ?  Becaufe,  indifferent  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  to  juftice,  and  humanity,  it  is  folely 
employed  in  promoting  its  own  intereft.  If  the 
prince  be  a  tyrant,  it  abfolves  him.  But  if  he  be 
what  they  call  a  heretic,  it  anathcmatifes,  depofes, 
aflafllnates  him.  What,  however,  is  this  crime  of 
herefy  :  the  v/ord,  v.'hen  pronounced  by  judicious 
and  difpalTionate  men,  fignifics  nothing  more 
than  a  particular  cfimon.  It  is  not  from  fuch  a 
church  that  we  muft  expetl  clear  ideas  of  equi- 
ty. The  clergy  will  never  give  the  title  of 
virtuous,  but  to  fuch  aclions  as  tend  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  its  power  and  revenues.  To  what 
caufe,  but  that  of  the  intereft  of  the  priefthood, 
can  we  attribute  the  ccntradi6lcry  decifions  of 
the  Sorbonne*?  Without  this  intereft  would 
they  have  maintained  at  one  time,  and  tolerated 
at  all  times,  the  regicide  docftrine  'of  the  jefuits  ? 
Would  they  have  concealed  its  odious   nature  ? 

•  It  would  be  a  flriklng  colleclion,  that  of  the  contradic- 
tory condemnations  made  by  the  Sorbonne,  before  and  fince 
Defcartes,  againft  alraoll  every  woik  of  genius. 

Would 
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Would  they   have  waited   for   the  magiftrate  to 
f)oint  it  out  ? 

But  in  receiving  that  doclrine,  they  have  fliown 
more  folly  than  villany.  That  they  are  doks,  I 
agree:  but  can  we  fuppofe  them  to  be  honeft,  when 
we  confider  the  fury  with  v;hich  they  attack  phi- 
lofophical  v/ritingSj  and  the  filence  they  obferve 
On  thofe  of  the  jefuits  ?  By  approving  in  their 
aflembly,  the  morality  of  thofe  religious*,  either 
the  doftors  of  the  Sorbonne  judge  them  to  be 
found  (14),  without  examining  them,  (and,  in 
that  cafcj  what  opinion  can  we  have  of  fuch  ftupid 
judges?)  or,  they  judge  them  found,  after  hav- 
ing examined  them,  and  acknowledge  them  for 
fuch,  (and,  in  that  cafe,  what  opinion  can  we  have 
of  fuch  ignorant  judges  ?)  or,  laftly,  thefe  doc- 
tors, after  having  examined  them,  and  found  them 
bad,  approve  them  through  fear  (15),  interell,  or 
ambition,  (and,  in  this  lalt  cafe,  what  opinion 
can  we  have  of  fuch  knavilh  judges  ?) 

In  a  journal,  entitled  *' Chriftianity,  or^  Reli- 
gion avenged,"  if  the  theologian  Gauchat,  a  hired 
declaimer  againll  the  mofl:  efteemed  philofophers 
and  writers  of  Europe,  is  always  filent  about  what 
regards  the  jefuits,  it  is,  becaufe  he  expeds  pro- 
teftion  and  preferment  from  them* 

*  There  are  among  thefe  doftors  men  of  learning  and  pro- 
bity :  but  they  rarely  make  part  of  their  aflemblies ;  which 
are,  as  M.  Voltaire  obferves,  commonly  compofed  of  the  dregs 
"^ioFthe  college. 

Vol.  I.  O  That 
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That    intereft   conftantly   diclatcs    the  judg,- 
tnents  of  the  theologians,   is  well   known.     The 
Sorbonnifts  have  therefore  no  longer  any  pretenfions 
to  the  title  of  moralifts  -,  they  are  even  ignorant  of 
its  principles.  The  infcription  on  fome  dials,  ^od 
ignoroy  doceo^    I  teach  what  I  doiit  know^  fhould 
be    the   motto  of  the    Sorbonne.      Would    they 
otherwife  take  for  iheir  guides  to  heaven,  and  to 
virtue,   the  fautors   of  jefuitical   morality  ?    Let 
thefe  dodlors  ftill  exalt  the  excellence  of  the  theo- 
logical virtues.      Thofe    virtues  are  local ;   true 
virtue  is  reputed   fuch  in  all  ages,   and  all  coun- 
tries (i6).      The  name  of  virtue  fliould  be  given 
to  fuch  aflions  only,    as  are  ufeful  to  the  public, 
and   conformable   to  the  general  intereft.      Has 
theology    conftantly    kept   the    people  from   the 
knowledge  of  this  fort  of  virtue  ^  and   has  it  al- 
ways obfcured  in  them   the  ideas  of  it  ^    It  is  the 
effeft  of  the  intereft  of  theology  ;  and  it  is  in  con- 
formity to  this  intereft,  that  the  prieft  has  every 
•where  folicitcd  the  exclufive   privilege  of  public 
inftru6lion.   The  French  comedians  built  a  theatre 
at  Seville  i  the  chapter  and  vicar  made  them  de- 
molifti  it :  Here,  faid  one  of  the  canons,  our  com- 
pany will  fuffer  no  adlors,  but  their  own. 

O  man  I    cried  an  ancient  fage,    who  can  everx 
fay  how   far  thy  folly   and    ftupidity  will   carry 
thee  ?     The  theologian  knows,   laughs  at  it,  and 
profits  by  it. — — • 

Jt 
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It  was  ever  the  increafs  of  their  wealth  and 
power  that  the  theologians  purfued  under  the 
name  of  relig-ion*.  We  cannot  be  aftonifhed 
therefore  that  their  maxims  change  with  their  fi- 
tuation,  that  they  have  not  new  the  fame  ideas  of 
virtue  they  formerly  had,  and  tha:  the  morality 
of  Jefus  is  not  that  of  his  minifl:ers.  It  is  not  the 
Catholics  only,  but  every  feJt  and  every  people, 
that,  for  want  of  determinare  ideas  of  probity, 
have  had  very  different  notions  concerning  ir,  ac- 
cording to  the  diverfity  of  ages  and  countries  (17). 

CHAP.        XVIII. 

Of  the  different  ideas  that  different  nations  form  of 
virtue. 

IN  the  Eaft,  and  efpecially  in  Perfia,  celibacy 
is  a  crime.  Nothing,  fay  the  Perfians,  is 
more  oppofite  to  the  defiga  of  nature,  and  of  the 
Creator,  than  celibacy  i".  Love  is  a  corporeal 
want,  a  neceffary  fecrecion.  Should  any  one  by 
a  vow  of  continence  oppofe  tl:e  vow  of  nature  ? 

*  Why  does  every  monk,  who  defends  with  a  ridiculous 
zeal  the  falie  miracles  of  his  founder,  laugh  at  the  attefted 
exiftence  of  fpeftres  ?  Becaufe  he  has  no  ir.tcreft  to  beiiere 
them.  Take  away  iuterefl,  and  there  remains  nothing  but 
reafon,  and  reafon  is  not  credulous. 

■\  In  Perfia  a  lad  no  fooner  attains  the  age  of  puberty  thaa 
they  give  him  a  concubine. 

O   2  God, 
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God,  who  gave  us  organs,  does  nothing  in  vain  : 
its  his  pleafure  that  we  fhould  ufe  them. 

Solon,  the  fagacions  legiflator  of  Athens, 
made  little  account  of  this  monkifh  chaftity  (i8)» 
If  in  his  laws,  fays  Plutarch^  he  exprefly  forbids 
flaves  to  perfume  themfelves,  and  the  love  of 
young  people,  it  is,  adds  the  hiftorian,  that  even 
in  the  Greek  amours  Solon  did  not  fee  any  thing, 
difhonefl:.  But  thofe  haughty  republicans,  who 
purfued  without  fhame  all  forts  of  amours,  would 
not  debafe  themfelves  by  the  vile  profeffion  of  a 
fpy  or  informer  :  they  did  not  berray  the  intereft 
of  their  country,  nor  violate  the  property  or  li- 
berty of  their  fellow- citizens.  A  Greek  or  a  Ro- 
man v/ould  not,  without  confufion,  have  received 
the  fetters  of  flavery.  The  true  Roman  could 
not  bear,  without  horror,  even  the  fight  of  an  Afi- 
atic  tyrant. 

In  the  time  of  Cato  the  Cenfor,Eumenes  came 
to  Rome.  At  his  arrival  all  the  young  people 
crowded  round  him:  Cato  alone  fliunned  him  (19). 
"Why  Cato,  they  faid,  do  you  fly  a  fovereign  fo 
courted,  fo  good  a  king,  fuch  a  friend  to  the  Ro- 
mans ?  Let  him  be  as  good  as  you  pleafe,  replied 
Cato,  E'very  defpoik  frince  is  a  devonrer  of  human 
fiefh  (20),  that  all  virtuous  men  Jloould  avoids 

It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  the  enumeration  of  all 
the  different  ideas  that  different   nations  (21)  and 
private  perfons   (22)  have   had  of    virtue.     We 
can  only  fay,   that  a  catholic  who  has  more  vene- 
ration 
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ration  for  the  founder  of  an  order  of  drones,  than 
for  a  Minos,  a  Mercury,  a  Lycurgus,  &c,  has 
certainly  nojuft  idea  of  virtue.  Now  till  precife 
ideas  be  annexed  to  this  word,  ev^ery  man  muft, 
according  to  the  education  chance  has  given  him, 
form  thofe  that  are  different. 

A  young  girl  is  brought  up  by  a  ftupid  and  bi- 
goted mother.  This  girl  can  underRand  by  the 
word  Virtue  nothing  but  the  exaditude  with  which 
the  nuns  faft,  and  recite  their  prayers.  The  word 
therefore  excites  no  ideas  in  her  but  thofe  of  dif- 
cipline,  hair-cloth,  and  pater-nofters. 

Another  daughter  is  brought  up,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  judicious  and  patriotic  parents,  who  ne- 
ver give  her  any  examples  as  virtuous  but  fuch  as 
are  ufeful  to  our  country  ;  nor  ever  extol  any 
chara6ler  but  fuch  as  Arria,  Porcia,  &c.  this 
gill  will  necefTarily  have  ideas  of  virtue  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  former.  The  one  will  admire  in 
Arria  the  force  of  virtue,  and  the  example  of  con- 
jugal love  -,  the  other  will  regard  the  fame  Arria 
as  a  Pagan,  a  woman  of  the  world,  a  fuicide,  and 
devoted  to  damnation  ;  one  who  ought  to  be  fiiun- 
ned  and  detefted. 

Make  the  fame  experiment  on  two  young  men 
as  on  the  two  daughters  :  let  one  of  them  be  an 
afTiduous  reader  of  the  lives  of  faints,  and  a  wit-, 
nefs,  fo  to  fay,  of  the  torments  the  demon  of  the 
fiefh  makes  them  fuffer ;  fee  them  continually 
flogging  themfelves,  rolling  among  thorns,  feed- 
O  3  ing 
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ing  on  women  of  fnow,  &c.  He  will  have  vzry 
different  ideas  of  virtue  fiom  him  who,  devocing 
himfclf  to  more  noble  and  inftruflive  ftudies,  takes 
for  his  models  fuch  men  as  Socrates,  Scipio,  Ari- 
flides,  Timoleon  ;  and  that  I  may  come  home 
to  tlie  age  in  which  I  live,  Miron,  Plarley,  Pi-. 
brac,  and  Barillon  {23),  *'  thofe  refpecflable  magi- 
"  ftrates,  thofe  illuftrious  viclims  of  a  love  for 
"  their  country,  who  by  their  wife  and  juft  m.ax- 
**  ims,  diffipated,  fays  cardinal  de  Retz,  more  fac- 
*'  tions  than  all  the  gold  of  Spain  and  England 
*'  could  kindle."  Ic  is  therefore  im.poffible  that 
the  word  Virtue  fhould  not  excite  in  us  different 
ideas  (24),  according  as  we  read  Plutarch,  or  the 
Golden  Legend.  Thus,  fays  Mr.  Hume,  they 
have,in  every  age  and  every  country,  erected  altars 
to  men  of  charafters  totally  different. 

Among  the  Pagans  it  was  to  Hercules,  Caflor, 
Ceres,  Bacchus,  and  Romulus,  that  they  rendered 
divine  honours  ;  but  among  the  Muffulmans,  as 
among  the  Catholics,  it  is  to  an  obfcure  dervis,  or 
a  vile  monk,  in  a  word  to  a  Dominic  or  an 
Antony,  they  decree  the  fame  honors. 

It  was  after  having  dettroyed  monfters  and  pu- 
piQied  tyrants  -,  it  was  by  their  courage,  their 
{alents,  their  beneficence,  and  humanity,  that 
the  ancient  heroes  opened  the  gates  of  Olympus. 
But  at  this  day  it  is  by  fading,  cadigation,  and 
poltroonery,  by  a  blind  fubmiffion  and  a  vile  obe- 
dkncc^  that  th.e  monk  opens  the  gate  of  Heaven. 

This 
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This  revokition  in  human  minds,  no  doubt, 
ftruck  Machiavel,  fo  that  he  fays  in  his  fourth 
Dircourfe,  '*  Every  religion  that  makes  a  duty  of 
'*  fufferings  and  humility,  thatinfpires  a  people  with 
*'  a  mere  pafTive  courage-,  enervates  their  minds, 
^^  debafcs  their  fpirir,  and  prepares  them  for  fla- 
"  very."  The  efFedl  would  doubtlefs  have  nearly 
foHov/ed  the  predidion,  if,  as  Mr.  Humeobferves, 
the  cuftoms  and  laws  of  fociety  had  not  modifiv^d 
the  character  and  genius  of  religions. 

We  have  ^<^x\  in  thefe  tWQ  chapters,  what  in- 
determinate ideas  are  annexed  to  the  words  ^iji-^, 
interefl^  and  'virtue.  I  have  fhown  that  thefe 
wordSjConftantly  employed  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
excite,  and  ought  to  excite,  different  ideas  ac- 
cording to  the  fociety  with  which  we  live,  and  the 
application  we  propofe  to  make  of  them.  VVho- 
ever  would  difcufs  a  queftion  of  this  kind,  fhould 
therefore  firfi  fettle  the  fignincation  of  the  words. 
Without  this  preliminary,  every  difpute  of  this 
nature  will  be  indeterminable.  Thus  men  on  al- 
moft  all  queftions  in  morality,  politics,  and  me- 
taphyfics,  underfcand  each  other  the  lefs,  the  more 
they  reafon  about  them. 

The  words  once  defined,  a  queftion  is  refolved 
almoft  as  foon  as  propofed  -,  which  proves,  that 
all  minds  are  juit,  and  all  perceive  the  fame  re- 
lations between  the  fame  objecfls -,  a  proof 
fhat  in  morality,   politics,   and  metaphyfxcs  (25), 

O  4  .      the 
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the  diverfity  of  opinions  is  the  mere  effed  of  the 
uncertain  fignification  of  words,  of  the  abufe  that 
is  made  of  them,  and  perhaps  of  the  imperfedlion 
of  languages.  But  what  remedy  is  there  for  this 
evil  ? 

CHAP.      XIX. 

^here  is  hut  one  method  of  fixing  the  uncertain  Jigniji^ 
cation  of  words  ;  and  but  one  nation  that  can  make 
ufe  of  it, 

^nr^O  determine  the  uncertain  fignification  of 
-^  words,  a  dicllonary  fhould  be  compofed,  in 
"which  determinate  ideas  mud  be  annexed  to  dif- 
ferent exprefllons  (26).  This  difficult  work  can 
be  performed  only  among  a  free  people.  England 
is  perhaps  the  only  country  in  Europe  from  which 
the  univerfe  can  expefl  and  obtain  this  benefac- 
tion. But  is  ignorance  there  without  a  protedlor  ? 
There  is  no  nation  where  fome  individuals  have 
not  an  intereft  in  mixing  the  darknefs  of  falfhood 
with  the  light  of  the  truth.  The  defire  of  the 
blind  is  that  blind nefs  Ihould  be  univerfal  ;  the 
defire  of  knaves,  that  ftupidity  fhould  be  extended, 
and  d'jpes  be  multiplied.  In  England,  as  in 
Portugal,  there  are  men  great  and  unjuft  j  but 
what  can  they  do  at  London  againft  a  writer  ^ 
There  is  no  Englifhman  who,  behind  the  rampart 
of  his  laws,  cannot  brave  the  power  of  the  great, 
^nd  laugh   at  their  ignorance,  fuperltition,   and 
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ftupidity  *.  The  Englifhman  is  born  free  j  let 
Ijim  therefore  profit  by  that  liberty  to  enlighten 
the  world  ;  let  him  contemplate  in  the  homage 
that  is  at  this  day  rendered  to  the  men  of  genius 
among  the  Greeks,  what  pofterity  will  render  to 
him  ;  and  let  the  profpeft  animate  his  endea- 
vours. 

This  age,  they  fay,  is  the  age  of  philofophy  : 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  liave  produced  men  of 
genius  in  this  fcience  ;  all  now  feem  occupied  in 
the  fearch  after  truth.  But  in  what  country  can 
it  be  publiflied  with  impunity  ?  There  is  but  one ; 
which  is  England. 

Englifliman'l",  make  ufe  of  thy  liberty;  of 
that  gift  which  difhinguifhes  the  man  from  the 
vile  flave  and  domeftic  animal,  to  difpenfe  light 
to  the  nations  of  the  earth  !  Such  a  benefadion 
will  infure  you  their  eternal  acknowledgment. 
What  applaufe  can  be  refufed  to  people  virtuous 
enough  to  permit  their  writers  to  fix  in  a  diction- 
ary the  precife  fignification  of  each  word,  and  by 
that  mean  to  diffipate  the  myflericus  obfcurity 
that  ftill   envelopes  morality,  politics,    metaphy- 

•  The  liherty  of  the  Englijh  appears  to  foreigners,  as  moft 
things  do  at  a  dijiance,  greater  than  it  really  is.  But  a  feixj 
years  Jince  a  man  named  Annett  ivas  corf  ned^fveral  months  in  a 
common  goal  'with  /elans,  and  f: ffered  the  infamous  puni [lament  of- 
the  pillory,  for  puhlijhing  fame  thing  that  ^jjas  difagreeaole  to  my 
lords  the  bifiops, 

t  Every  government,  fay  the  Engliih,  that  forbids  to  think 
^nd  to  write  on  the  objefls  of  adminiftratlon,  is  without  dif- 
p:e,  a  governoent  of  which  no  good  caa  be  faid. 
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fics,  theology,  &c.  (27).     It  is  referved   for    the 
authors  of  fuch  a  didionary  to  terminate  To  many' 
difputes,  eternifed  by  the  abufe  of  words  (28   ;  they 
alone  can  reduce  the  fcience  of  men  to  what  they 
really  know. 

This  diflionary,  tranflated  into   all  languages, 
would  be  the  general  collcdion  of  almoft  all  the 
jdeas  of  mankind.      Let  precife  ideas  be  annexed 
to  each  expreffion,  and  the  fchool  divine,  v^ho  by 
the  magic  of  words,  has  often  thrown   the  world 
into  confufionj  will  be  a  magician  without  power. 
The  talilman,  in  the  poffeffion  of  which  his  ability 
confiftcd,  will  be  broken.     Then   all  thofe  fools, 
who  under  the  name  of  metaphyficians,  have  for  fo 
Icno^  a  lime  wandered  in  the  land  of  chimeras,  and 
who,  on  bladders  blown  up  by  wind,  traverfe,   in 
every  direction,  all  the  depths  of  infinity,  will  no 
Ion  O'er  fay  they  fee  what  they  fee   not,  and  know 
what  they  know  not  j    they  will  no  longer  impofc 
on  mankind.      Then   the  propofitions   in    mora- 
lity, politics,  and  metaphyfics,   becoming  as  fuf- 
ceptible  of  demonftration   as  the  propofitions  of 
geometry,  men  will   all  have   the  fame   ideas  of 
thofe  fciences,  becaufe  all   of  them,    (as    I   have 
ihewn),  will  neceflTarily  perceive  the  fame  relations 
between  the  fame  objeds. 

A  new  proof  of  this  truth  is,  that  in  combining 
nearly  the  fame  fa6ls,  either  in  the  material  world 
as  is  demonftrated  by  geometry,  or  in  the  intellec- 
tual world,  gs  is  proved  by  metaphyfics,  all  men 

have. 
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have,  in  all  times,  come  to  nearly  the  fame  eon-? 
clufion, 

'CHAP.        XX. 

The  excurfions  of  men^  and  their  difcoveries  in  the  in- 
telleclnal  kingdcms^  have  been  always  nearly  ths 
fame. 

AMONG  the  imaginary  countries  that  the 
human  mind  runs  over,  that  of  the  fairies, 
the  genii,  and  enchanters,  is  the  firft  where  I  fliall 
liop.  Mankind  love  fables :  every  one  reads 
them,  hears  them,  and  makes  them.  A  confufed 
defire  of  happinefs  attends  us  with  pleafure  through 
the  land  of  prodigies  and  chimeras. 

With  regard  to  chimeras,  they  are  always  of  the 
fame  kind.  All  men  defire  riches  without  num- 
ber, power  v.'ithout  bounds,  and  pleafure  without 
end  ;  and  this  defire  always  flies  before  the  pof- 
feffion. 

How  happy  fhould  v/e  be,  fay  the  greateft  part 
of  mankind,  if  our  wiHies  were  fulfilled  as  foon  as 
formed  ?  O  thoughtiefs  man  !  can  you  be  always 
ignorant,  that  apart  of  your  felicity  confifts  in  the 
defire  itfclf?  it  is  Vv-ith  happinefs,  as  with  the 
golden  bird  fent  by  the  fairies  to  a  young  princefs  : 
the  bird  fettles  at  thirty  paces  from  her  i  fhe  goes 
to  catch  it,  advances  foftly,  is  ready  to  feizeit  ; 
jhe  bird  l^ies  thirty  paces  further  j  fhe  paiTes  feveral 

fjionths 
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months  in  the  purfuit,  and  is  happy.  If  the  bird 
bad  fuffered  itfelf  to  be  taken  at  firft,  the  princefs 
would  have  put  it  in  a  cage,  and  in  one  week 
would  have  been  tired  of  it.  This  is  the  bird  of 
happinels,  that  the  mifcr  and  the  coquette  incefTantly 
purfue.  Tliey  catch  it  not,  and  are  happy  in 
their  purfuit,  becaufe  they  are  fecure  from  difguft. 
If  our  defires  were  to  be  every  inflant  gratified,  the 
mind  v/ould  languifli  in  inadion,  and  fink  under 
difquietude.  Man  mufb  have  defires  ;  a  defire 
new  and  eafy  to  be  gratified  muft  conltandy  fuc- 
ceed  to  a  defire  fulfilled  (29).  Few  men  acknow* 
ledge  they  have  this  want ;  it  is  however  to  a  fuc- 
cefiion  of  their  defires  they  owe  their  felicity. 

Continually  impatient  to  gratify  their  wifhes, 
men  built  incefTantly  caftles  in  Spain  -,  they  would 
interefl:  all  nature  in  their  happinefs  ;  but  not  be- 
ing able  to  effed  it,  they  addrefi'ed  themfelves  to 
imaginary  beings,  to  fairies  and  genii.  If  they 
fuppofe  the  exiftence  of  thole  beings,  it  is  from  a 
confufed  hope  that  by  the  favour  of  an  enchanter 
they  may  become,  as  in  the  Thoufand  and  One 
Nights,  poffcfifed  of  the  marvellous  lamp,  and  no- 
thincy  will  then  be  wanting  to  their  felicity. 

It  is  therefore  a  defire  of  happinefs  that  pro- 
duces a  greedy  curiofity,  and  the  love  of  the  mar^ 
vellous,  that  amongft  divers  people  has  creaced  fu- 
pernatural  beings,  which  under  the  names  of  fai- 
ries, genii,  fylphs,  enchanters,  &c.  have  always 
^een  the  fame  beings,    and  by  whom   prodigies 

nearly 
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nearly  the  fame  have  been  every  where  petformed  ; 
which  proves  that  in  this  kind  the  difcoveries  have 
been  nearly  fimilar. 

PHILOSOPHICAL    TALES. 

The  tales  of  this  fort^  more  grave  and  im- 
portant, though  fometimcs  equally  frivolous  and 
kfs  entertaining  than  the  foregoing,  have  preferved 
among  themfelves  tfee  fame  refemblance.  In  the 
number  of  thefe  tales,  that  are  at  once  fo  ingeni- 
ous and  difgufting,  1  place  the  beauty  of  mora- 
lity *,  the  natural  goodnefs  of  men,  and  the  feveral 
fyftems  of  the  material  world  ;  of  which  experi- 
ence alone  ought  to  be  the  architefl :  if  the  phi- 
lofopher  confults  it  not,  or  has  not  the  courage  to 
flop  where  obfervation  fails,  when  he  thinks  to 
make  a  fyflem  he  makes  nothing  but  a  ro- 
mance. 

This  philofopher,  for  the  want  of  experiments, 
is  forced  to  fubftitute  hypothefes,  and  to  fill  up 
with  conjedlures  the  immenfe  interval,  that  the 
prefent,  and  what  is  ftill  more,  paft  ignorance^ 
have  left  in  all  parts  of  his  fyftem.  With  regard 
to  hypothefes,  they  are  almoft  all  of  the  fame 
kind.  Whoever  reads  ancient  philofophers,  will 
fee   that  they  almoft   all  adopt  nearly  the  fame 

*  The  beauty  of  morality  is  only  to  be  found  in  ths  para- 
dife  of  fools,  where  Milton  makes  agni,  fcapularies,  chaplets, 
and  indulgences,  inceflantly  whirl  about. 

plan. 
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plan,  and  that  where  they  differ,  it  is  in  tlid 
choice  of  the  materials  employed  in  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  univerfe. 

Thales  faw  but  one  element  in  all  nature,- 
which  was  the  aqueous  fluid.  Proteus,  the  marine 
god,  who  metamorphofcd  himfelf  into  fire,  a  tree^ 
water,  and  an  animal,  was  the  emblem  of  his  fyf- 
tern.  Heraclitus  difcovered  the  fame  Proteus  in 
the  element  of  light  :  the  earth  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  globe  of  fire  reduced  to  a  ftate  of 
fixity.  Anaximines  made  of  the  air  an  indefinite 
agent ;  it  was  the  common  parent  of  all  the  ele- 
ments. The  air  condenfed,  formed  water ;  ftill 
moredenfe,  formed  earth.  It  was  to  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  the  air's  denfity  that  all  beings  owed 
their  exiftence.  They  who  after  the  firfl:  philofo- 
phers  alTumed  like  them  the  office  of  architedls  of  the 
palace  of  the  univerfe,  and  laboured  at  its  conftruc- 
tion,  fell  into  the  fame  errors  :  Defcartes  is  a  proof. 

It  is  by  proceeding  from  fa6t  to  fa6l  that  we 
attain  to  rreat  difcoveries.  We  muft  advance 
in  the  train  of  experience,  and  never  go  before 
it.  The  impatience  natural  to  the  human  mind, 
and  efpccially  to  men  of  genius,  cannot  accommo- 
date itfelf  to  a  progrefs  fo  flow  (30),  but  always  fo 
fure  ;  they  would  guefs  at  what  experience  alone 
can  reveal.  They  forget  that  it  is  on  the  know- 
ledcreof  a  firfl:  fadl,  from  which  all  thofe  of  nature 
may  be  deduced,  that  the  difcovery  of  the  fyfl:em 
of  the   world  depends  •,    and  that   it  is  only  by 

chance, 
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chance,  analyfis,  and  obfervation  that  the  firft  fa<5t 
can  lead  to  the  general  principle  *. 

Before  men  undertake  to  conftruft  the  palace  of 
the  univerle,  what  materials  fliould  they  draw 
from  the  mines  of  experience  ?  It  is  at  length  time 
that  all  fhould  labour  in  the  ftruflure  of  this  fa- 
bric •,  and  happy  will  they  be  to  conftrud  feme 
detached  parts  of  the  proje6ied  edifice :  the  mod 
affiduous  difciples  of  experiments  are  fenfible  that 
Y/ithout  it  they  wander  in  the  land  of  chimeras, 
where  men  in  all  ages  have  feen  nearly  the  fame 
phantoms,  and  have  always  embraced  thofe  errors, 
whofe  refemblance  proves  at  once  the  uniform 
manner  in  which  men  of  ail  countries  combine  the 
fame  objects,  and  the  equal  aptitude  they  have  to 
difcernment. 

RELIGIOUS     TALES. 

Thefe  fort  of  tales,  lefs  amufing  than  the  firft, 
lefs  ingenious  than  the  fecond,  and  yet  more 
refpefled,  have  armed  nations  againft  each  other, 
have  made  rivers  of  human  blood  to  flow,  and 
have  filled  the  world  with  defolation.  Under  the 
title  of  Religious  Tales,  I  comprehend  in  general  all 
the  falfe  religions  ;  thefe  have  always  preferved 
among  themfelves  the  ftrongeft  refemblance. 

*  Our  author  talks  here  as  if  he  'u^o  e  ignorant  of  the  Neivto- 
nian  fyjlcm  of  the  unix^erfe,  founded  or  dear  undeniable  experi- 
ments.    But  can  that  be  pojjible? 

Among 
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Among  the  many  various  caufes  to  which  wtt 
may  afcribe  the  invention  of  thcfe  tales  (31),  t 
cite  the  defire  of  immortality  for  the  firft.  The 
proof,  if  we  believe  Warburton  and  fome  other 
learned  men,  that  God  was  the  author  of  the  Jew- 
i(h  law,  is,  fay  they,  that  in  the  law  of  Mofes  there 
is  no  mention  of  rewards  or  punifhments,  or  the 
life  to  come,  nor  confequently  of  the  immortality 
of  the  foul.  Now,  they  add,  if  the  religion  of  the 
Jews  had  been  of  human  inftitution,  men  would 
have  made  the  foul  immortal ;  a  lively  and  power- 
ful intereft  would  have  induced  them  to  believe  it 
fuch  (32) :  this  intereft  is  their  horror  for  death  and 
annihilation.  This  horror  would  have  been  fuf- 
ficient,  without  the  aid  of  revelation,  to  have  made 
them  invent  that  dogma.  Man  would  be  immor- 
tal in  his  prefent  ftate,  and  would  believe  himfelf 
fo,  if  all  the  bodies  that  furround  him  did  not 
every  inftant  prove  the  contrary.  Forced  to  yield 
to  this  truth,  he  has  ftill  the  fame  defire  of  im- 
mortality. Efon's  cauldron  of  rejuvinefcence 
proves  the  antiquity  of  this  defire.  To  make  it 
perpetual,  it  was  neceflary  to  found  it  on  fome 
probability  at  lead  j  to  efted  this,  they  made  the 
foul  of  a  matter  extremely  fubtle  •,  they  fuppofed  it 
an  indefl:ru«5tible  atom,  that  furvived  the  diflfo- 
lution  of  all  the  other  parts,  in  a  word,  a  princi- 
ple of  life  *. 

•  The  opinions  of  mint  uninfluenced  ly  revelation,  ec'ncetning  d 
future  Jiatti  will  ever  beiiijfitrintf  according  to  thtir  different  cir» 

(umfiancis. 
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This  being,  under  the  name  of  foul"*,  was  to 
preferve  after  death  all  the  afFeftions  of  which  ic 
was  fufceptible  during  its  union  with  the  body. 
This  fyftem  fuppofed  men  doubted  the  lefs  of  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  as  neither  experience  nor 
obfervation  could  contradid  fuch  belief,  for 
neither  of  them  can  form  any  judgment  of 
an  imperceptible  atom.  Its  exiftence  indeed  was 
not  demonflrated  -,  but  what  proof  do  we  want  of 
what  we  wifh  to  believe,  and  what  demonflration 
is  ftrong  enough  to  prove  the  falfity  of  a  favourite 
opinion  ?  It  is  true  we  never  meet  with  any  fouls 
in  our  walks,  and  it  is  to  fhevv  the  reafon  of  this, 
that  men,  after  having  created  fouls,  thought  them- 
felves  obliged  to  create  a  country  for  their  habita- 
tion. Each  nation,  and  even  each  individual,  ac- 
cording to  his  inclinations,  and  the  particular 
nature   of  his   wants,     has    formed    a  particular 

tumjiances.  The  good  man  ivill  reaaily  heUe've  it,  for  it  is  bis  in-' 
tereji  tktre  Jhculdhe  a  future  Jiate.  The  tad  man  ivill  flrive  hard 
to  dijbelieve  it.,  for  he  n.oill  think  it  his  inter,' ft  there  Jhould  not  hi 
a  future  ft  ate  ;  hut  after  mam  unfuccefsful  ft)  ugghs  his  mind  tnu!l 
remain  in  douht  and  confuftcn  ^for  it  is  imioftible  he  ftjculd  e-ver  be 
certain  then  is  no  future  exiftence. 

As  a  frequent  rtftSlion  on  a  futurity,  attended  nxiiih  a  firm,  belief 
cf  it,  Tuakes  one  of  the  moft  -valuable  enjoyments  of  the  prefent 
hfe,  ought  not  a  man  to  rank  thofe  *who  ixjould  depri've  him  of 
that  enjoyment,  among  the  moft  pernicious  of  his  enemies  ? 

*  The  favages  do  not  refufe  a  foul  to  any  thing  ;  t'leir 
guns,  their  caldrons,  or  the  materials  of  their  buildings. 
See  P.  Hennepin,  Voyage  ds  la  Louifiane,  p,  94. 

Vol.  I.  P  plan; 
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plan  *.  Sometimes  the  favage  nations  placed 
this  habitation  in  a  vaft  torcft,  full  of  wild  fowl, 
and  watered  with  rivers  (locked  with  fifh :  fome- 
times  they  placed  it  in  an  open  level  country, 
abounding  in  pafture  ;  in  the  middle  of  which  rofe 
a  bed  of  ftrawberries  as  large  as  a  mountain,  dif- 
ferent parts  of  which  they  portioned  off,  for  the 
nourifhment  of  themfelves  and  their  families. 

People  lefs  expofed  to  hunger,  and  befide  more 
numerous  and  better  inftrufted,  placed  on  this 
fpot  all  that  is  delightful  in  nature,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Elyfium.  Covetous  mortals  formed 
it  after  the  plan  of  the  garden  of  Hefperides,  and 
flocked  it  with  trees,  whofe  golden  branches  were 
loaded  with  fruits  of  diamonds.  The  more  vo- 
luptuous nations  placed  in  it  trees  of  fugar  and 
rivers  of  milk,  and  furnilhed  it  with  delicious  ani- 
mals. Each  people  in  this  manner  furnifhed  the 
country  of  fouls  with'  what  was  on  earth  the  objefl 
of  their  defircs.  Imagination,  directed  by  differ- 
ent wants  and  inclinations,  operated  every  where  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  confequently  made  but  little 
variation  in  the  invention  of  falfe  religions. 

If  we  believe  the  prefident  de  Broffe,  in  his  ex- 
cellent hiflory  of  Fecichifm,  or  the  worfhip  ren- 

*  T/je  curfory  reader  wuill  do  nueilto  remember ^  that  all  here  f aid 
nho'dt  a  future  flatt,  rtlatu  merely  to  the  different  coijefiures  cf  dij-' 
fertnt  nation: ^  and  has  nothing  to  do  ijoitb  -ivhat  ave  are  taught  by 
revelation  %  but  is  brought  to  J/jo-ixj,  that  in  ivoris  cj" imagination 
the  human  mir.d  cftraiti  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  in  all  ages  and 
all  ?-etIi}'n. 

dered 
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dbred  to  terrcftrial  objeds,  it  was  not  only  the  firft 
of  religions,  but  its  worfhip  preferved  to  the  pre- 
Terit  day  in  almoft  all  Africa,  and  efpecially  in  Ni- 
gritia,  was  formerly  the  univerfal  religion*.  Ic  is 
known,  he  adds,  that  in  the  Pierres  Bostites,  it 
was  Venus  Urania  they  worfhipped.  That  in  the 
forefl  of  Dodona  the  Greeks  adored  the  oaks.  It 
is  alfo  known  that  dogs,  cats,  crocodiles,  ferpents, 
elephants,  lionsj  eagles,  flies,  monkies,  &c,  have 
had  altars  ereded  to  them  as  gods,  not  only  iiv 
Egypt  but  in  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  almoft  all 
Afia.  We  know  alfo  that  lakes,  trees,  the  fea, 
and  the  unformed  rocks  have  in  like  manner  been 
the  objeds  of  adoration  of  nations  of  Europe  and 
America.  Now  fuch  an  uniformity  in  the  firft  re- 
ligions, proves  one  ftill  greater  in  the  minds  of 
imen,  as  we  ftill  find  the  fame  uniformity  in  reli- 
gions more  modern  or  lefs  grofs.  Such  v/as  the 
Celtic  religion  :  the  Mitrasof  the  Perfes  we  find  in 
the  godThor  •,  Ariman  in  the  Wolf;  Feuris,  the 
Apoilo  of  the  Greeks,  in  Baldar  j  Venus  in  Freia  ; 
sr.d  the  Deftinies  in  the  three  fifters  Urda,  Veran- 
di  and  Skulda  :  thefe  three  fifters  are  feated  by 
the  fource  of  a  fountain,  whofe  waters  lave  the 
roots  of  a  famous  afh  named  Yarafel ;  its  branches 

*  If  by  catholic  is  to  be  univerftood  univerfal,  papifm 
does  wrong  lo  pretend  to  the  title.  The  religion  of  Fetir 
chifin,  and  thac  of  the  Pagan*  are  thofe  only  that  have  been 
truly  catholic. 

P  r  Ihado^ 
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fhadow  the  earth,    and  its  fummit,   that   reached 
above  the  clouds,  formed  its  canopy. 

The  falfe   religions  have  therefore  been  aimed 
every  where  the  fame.      From   whence  arifes  this 
uniformity  ?  From  men's  being  animated  by  nearly 
the  fame  interell,  having  nearly  the  fame  objeds  to 
compare  together,   and  the  fame  inftrumenr,  that 
is,    the  fame  judgment   to   combine  them  ;   they 
have  therefore  necefiarily  formed  the  fame  conclii- 
fions  :  if  is,   becaufe,  in  general,    all  are   proud ; 
that,  without  any  particular  revelation,   and  confe- 
quently  without  proof,  all  regard  man  as  the  only 
favourite  of  heaven,  and  the  principal  objed  of  its 
careK.     May  we  not,  after  a  certain  monk,  feme- 
times  repeat,   *'  What  is  a  capuchin  compared  to 
'*  a  planet  ?" 

Muft  we,  to  found  the  haughty  pretenfions  of 
man  on  fafls,  fuppofe,  as  in  certain  religions,  that 
the  Divinity,  forfakiiig  heaven  for  earth,  formerly 
came  down  to  converfe  with  mortals  in  the  form 
of  a  fifli,  a  ferpent,  or  a  man  ?  Mufl  we,  to  prove 
the  intereft  heaven  takes  in  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  publilh  book?,  in  which,  according  to 
fome  impoflu«e.<^,  are  included  all  the  precepts  and 
•duties  that  God  requires  of  man  ? 

Such  a  book,  if  we  believe  the  Muilulmans, 
com[:oled  in  heaven,  was  brought  down  to  the 
earth  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  given  by  that  an- 
sel  to  Mahomet.  It  is  called  the  Koran.  When 
we  open  this  book,  we  find  it  capable  of  a  thoufand 

inter- 
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interpretations  :  it  is  obfcure  and  unintelligible ; 
yet  fuch  is  human  blindnels,  chat  they  ftiii  regard 
as  divine^  a  work  in  which  God  is  painted  under 
the  form  of  a  tyrant  ;  where  this  fame  God  is  iq- 
ceffintiy  employed  in  punifiiing  his  flaves  for  not 
comprehending  whar  is  incomprehenfible  ;  in  fhort, 
where  this  God,  the  author  ot  phrafes  that  are  un- 
intelligible without  the  commentary  of  an  Iman, 
is  properly  no  hing  more  than  a  ftupid  legiflator, 
whole  laws  have  conltantly  need  of  interpretation. 
How  long  will  the  MulTuimans  preferve  fo  much 
veneration  for  a  work  fo  filled  with  abfurditie$ 
and  blafphemies  ? 

Toconclc.de;  if  the  metaphyfics  of  falfe  reli- 
gions, if  the  excurfions  of  human  minds  in  the 
countries  of  fouls,  and  the  difcoveries  in  the  intel- 
leftual  regions,  have  been  every  where  the  fame, 
lei  us  further  fee  if  the  impoltures  (23)  of  the  fa- 
cerdotal  bodies  for  fupporting  thefe  talfe  religion?, 
have  not  in  all  countries  preferved  amongll  th^m- 
felves  the  fame  refemblances. 
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CHAP.     XXI. 

'The  impojlures  of  the  minijlers  of  falfe  religions. 

TN  every  country,  the  fame  motives  of  intereft, 
-*"  and  the  fame  fa6ls  have  combined  to  furnifh 
facerdotal  bodies  with  the  fame  means  to  impofe 
Qn  the  people ;  and  in  every  country  the  priefts 
have  made  ufe  of  them  *.  A  private  perfon  may 
be  moderate  in  his  defires,  and  content  with  what 
he  poffeffes  •,  a  body  is  always  ambitious :  it  con- 
Itantly  endeavours,  with  greater  or  lefs  rapidity,  to 
increafe  its  power  and  wealth.  The  defire  of  the 
clergy  has  been  in  all  times  to  be  powerful  and 
opulent  f.  By  v^hat  method  can  it  fatisfy  this  de- 
fne  ?  By  the  vending  of  hope  and  fear.  The  priefts, 
wholefale  dealers  in  thefe  commodities,  were  fenfi- 
ble  that  the  fale  would  be  certain  and  lucrative  ; 
and  that  if  hope  fupported  the  hawker  who  fold  in 
the  flreets  the  chance  of  a  great  prize,  and  the 
quack  who  fold  on  a  fcaftold  the  chance  of  a  cure, 

*  In    the  Indies    the    priefts    annex  certain   virtues,    and 
indulgences   to  extinguished    fire   brands,   and  fell  them  very 
dear.     At   Rome   father  Peepe,  a  jefuit,  fold  in  like  man- 
ner little  prayers  to  the  Virgin  ;   he  made  hens  fwaliow  them, 
affirming,  that  they  would  make  them  lay  their  eggs  better. 
•J-  IVhat  makes  all  doSlrines  plain  and  clear  ? 
About  tnvo  hundred  pounds  a  year  ; 
Attd  thai  ixh.ch  ivaj  prov'd  true  Iff  ore 
Prcved  fa^fe  again  ? — 7»»vp  'hundred  more. 

XIUDIBRAS. 
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it  would  in  like  manner  maintain  the  bonze, 
and  talopouin,  who  fold  in  their  temples  the 
fear  of  hell  and  the  hope  of  heaven  :  and  if  the 
qoack  made  a  fortune  by  vending  one  of  thefe 
commodities  only,  that  is  hope,  the  prieft  muft 
make  a  greater  by  felling  both  hope  and  fear. 
Man,  faid  they,  is  timid  ;  there  will  confequently 
be  moft  got  by  the  fale  of  the  laft  article.  But  to 
whom  (hall  we  fell  it  ?  To  the  finners.  And  to 
whom  fell  hope  ^  To  the  penitents.  Convinced  of 
this  truth,  the  priefthood  confidered  that  a  great 
number  of  buyers  fuppofcd  a  great  number  of  fin- 
ners -,  and  that  as  the  prefents  of  the  fick  enriched 
the  phyfjcian,  ofTerings  and  expiations  of  finners 
would  inrich  the  priefl:  -,  and  therefore  as  fick  peo- 
ple were  neceflary  to  one,  finners  were  to  the 
ocher.  The  finner  would  be  conftantly  a  Have 
to  the  priefi: ;  and  by  the  muitiplicacion  of  fins, 
which  would  promote  the  fale  of  indulgences, 
maflTes,  &c.  the  power  and  riches  oi  the  clergy 
would  increafe.  But  if  among  the  fins  the  priefts 
counted  thofe  aflions  only  that  were  really  preju- 
dical  to  fociety,  the  facerdotal  power  would  be  of 
li-ttle  confequence ;  it  would  only  extend  to  cheats 
and  villains  :  now  the  clergy  would  have  it  extend 
to  honed  m.en  alls.  To  effect  which,  it  was  ne- 
cefTary  to  creare  fuch  crimes  as  honeit  men  might 
commit.  The  prieft  therefore  ordained  that  the 
jeaft  liberties  between  the  two  fexes,  that  the  mere 
defi.re  of  plcafure,  (hogld  be  a  fin.     Tiiey  moreover 

P  4  inflj' 
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inftituted  a  great  number  of  fuperftitious  ceremo- 
nies, and  ordered  every  individual  to  obey  them  ; 
declaring  the  inobftrvation  of  thofe  ceremonies  to 
be  thegreateft  of  hU  crimes,  and  that  the  violation 
of  the  ritual  law  fhould  be,  as  among  the  Jews,  if 
pofilble,  more  fevereiy  puniflied  than  the  moll  abo- 
minable villainy. 

Thefe  rites  and  ceremonies,  more  or  lefs  numer- 
ous among  different  nations,  were  every  wliere 
nearly  the  fame  :  they  v/ere  every  where  held  fa- 
cred,  and  fecured  to  the  prieflhood  the  greateft  au- 
thority over  the  feveral  orders  ofthe  fbate  ('34). 

There  v^ere  however  among  the  pritfcs  of  different 
nations  fome,  who,  more  dextrous  than  others,  ex- 
acted from  the  people  not  only  the  obfervance  of 
certain  ceremonies,  but  the  belief  of  certain  dog- 
mas alfo.  The  number  of  thefe  dogmas  increafed 
infenfibly,  and  with  them  increafed  infidels  and 
heretics  *.  What  did  the  clergy  then  ?  They  or- 
dained that  herefy  fhould  be  punifhed  with  a  con- 
fifcation  of  property  •,  and  this  law  augmented  the 
riches  of  the  church :  they  decreed  moreover, 
that  infidelity  fnould  be  puniihed  with  death  •,  and 
this  law  augmented  their  power.  From  the  mo- 
ment the  priefts  condemned  Socrates,  genius,  vir- 
tue, and  even  kings  themfelves  trembled  before  the 
facerdotal  power;  its  throne  was  fupported  by 
confternation  and  panic  terror  -,  that  fpreading 
over  the  minds  of  the  people  the  darknefs  of  igno- 

•  We  fay  in  Europe,  God  is  in  heaven  :  to  fay  fo  in  Bait 
garia  is  herefj'  and  impiety. 
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ranee,  becams  the  unfliaken  props  of  pontifical 
power.  When  man  is  forced  to  extinguifh  the 
light  of  reafon  within  him,  and  has  no  knowledge 
of  jufl;  or  uninll,  it  is  then  he  confults  the  prieiV, 
and  implicitly  lollows  his  counfels. 
,  But  why  does  not  man  rather  have  recourfe  to 
the  natural  law  ?  The  falfe  religions  themfelves  are 
founded  on  that  common  bafis.  That  I  aliow : 
but  natural  religion  is  nothing  more  than  rea- 
fon  itfelf  (35).  Now  how  can  a  man  believe  ia 
his  reafon  when  he  is  torbid  the  ufe  of  it  ?  Be- 
fide,  who  can  perceive  the  natural  law  through 
that  myfterious  cloud  with  v/hich  the  facerdotal 
power  furrounds  it  ?  This  law,  they  fay,  is  the  can- 
vafs  of  all  religions.  Be  it  fo  •,  but  the  priells 
have  embroidered  lb  many  myfteries  on  this  can- 
vafs,  that  the  embroidery  entirely  covers  the 
ground.  Vv'hoever  reads  hiftory  will  find  that:^ 
the  virtue  of  the  people  diminiflies  in  proportion 
as  their  fuperftition  increafes  *.  By  what  means 
can  a  fuperftitious  man  be  inftruded  in  his  duty  ? 
How  in  the  night  of  error  and  ignorance  can  he 
perceive  the  path  of  juftice?  In  a  country  where 
all  learning  is  confined  to  the  prieilhood,  clear  and 
juH  ideas  of  virtue  can  never  be  formed. 

*  Superftition  is  ftill  the  religion  of  the  wifeft  people.  The 
Englifh  neither  ccnfefs  nor  pray  to  faints  ;  their  devotion  con- 
fiRs  in  not  working  or  finging  on  a  Sunday.  A  man  who 
ftould  play  on  a  fiddle  on  that  day  would  be  reckoned  impi- 
ous :  but  he  is  a  good  Chriilian  if  he  pafs  the  day  in  2  public 
houfe  with  wenches. 

The 
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The  intereft  of  the  priefts  is  not  that  a  man  act 
virtuoudy,  but  that  he  do  not  think,  li  is  necef- 
fary,  fay  they,  that  the  fon  of  man  know  little^  and 
believe  a  great  deal'^. 

I  have  thus  fhewn  the  uniform  means  by  which 
the  priefts  acquire  their  power  •,  let  us  now  fee  if 
the  means  by  which  they  preferve  it  are  not  alfo 
uniform, 

CHAP.  XXfl. 

Of  the  uniformity  in  the  means  hy  which  the  minifters 
of  falfe  religions  preferve  their  authority, 

IN  every  religion  the  firft  objed  the  priefts  pro- 
pofe  is  to  ftifle  the  curiofity  of  mankind,  and 
to  prevent  the  examination  of  ev^ry  dogma  whofe 
abfurdicy  is  too   palpable  to  be  concealed. 

To  attain  this  end  the  human  paflions  muft  be 
flattered  :  to  perpetuate  the  blindnefs  of  men, 
they  muft  be  made  to  believe  it  is  their  interefr, 
and  confequenily  define  it.  Nothing  is  more 
eafy  to  a  bonze.  The  pradlice  of  virtue  is  more 
troiiblefome  than  the  obfervance  of  ceremonies. 
It  is  lefs  difficult  to  kneel  before  an  altar,  to  offer 
a  facrifice,  to  bathe  in  the  Ganges  (36),  and  eat 
filli  on  Fridays,  than  to  pardon,  like  Camillus, 
the  ingratitude  of  our  fellow-citizens  ;    to   fpurn 

♦  The  priefts  will  not  allow  that  God  renders  to  every  one 
according  to  his  works,  but  according  to  his  faitb. 

at 
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at  riches  like  Papirius ;  or  to  inftru6l  mankind 
like  Socrates  :  let  us  therefore  flatter,  fays  the 
bonze,  the  human  vices,  that  thofe  vices  may  be 
our  proteftors  ;  let  us  fubftitute  in  the  place  of  vir- 
tue, offerings  and  expiations,  that  we  may,  by  cer- 
tain fuperfticious  ceremonies,  cleanfe  the  foul  foul 
from  the  blackeft  crimes.  Such  a  dodrine  could 
not  fail  to  increafe  the  riches  and  authority  of  the 
bonzes.  They  faw  all  the  importance  of  this 
do6trine  ;  they  made  it  public,  and  the  people 
received  it  with  joy  :  for  the  priefts  wereconftantiv 
more  loofe  in  their  morals,  and  more  indulgent  to 
crimes,  in  proportion  as  they  were  more  fevere  in 
their  difcipline,  and  more  rigid  in  punifhing  the 
violation  of  ceremonies*. 

Every  temple  then  became  an  afylum  for 
villains  ;  incredulity  alone  found  there  no  refuge. 
Now  as  there  are  in  all  countries  but  few  unbeliev- 
ers, and  many  villains,  the  intereft  of  the  greatefl 
number  was  to  agree  with  the  priefts. 

Between  the  tropics,  fays  a  navigator,  there  are 
two  idands  oppofite  each  other:  in  the  one,  no  man 
is  reckoned  honed  who  does  not  believe  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  abfurdities,  and  unlefs  he  be  able 
to  indure  the  greateil  itchins  wichou:  fcratchino-  - 
it  is  to  the  patience  with  which  they  fupport  their 

*  If  rhe  catholics  be  in  general  without  morab ,  it  Is  becaufe 
for  the  praftice  of  real  virtufs,  the  priefts  of  the  papiilical 
religion  have  conftamly  i"ufalUtutcd  that  of  fuperliitjous  cerc- 
rnonies. 

pru.nence 
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prurience  that  virtue  is  principally  afcribed.     In 
the  other  ifle,  no  belief  is  impofed  on  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  they  may  fcratch  where  they  itch,  or  even 
tickle  themfelves  till  they  laugh  -,    but  no  one  is 
reckoned  virtuous  who  does  not  perform  aftions  ufe- 
ful  to  fociety.    Muft  not  the  people  difcern  the  ab- 
furdity  of  this  religious  morality  ?  I  anfwer,  a  prieft, 
■wrapt  op  in  a  folemn  veftmenr,  afFecling  an  auftere 
manner,  and  obicure  language, and  fpeakingonly  in 
the  name  of  God  and  religion,   deludes  the  people 
by  the  eyer,  and  the  ears  j   and  though  the  v/ords 
Morality  and  Virtue  arein  his  mouth  void  of  mean- 
ing, it  imports  little  :   thofe  words,  pronounced  in 
a  mortified  tone,  and  by  a  man  in  the  habit  of  pe- 
nitence, always  impofe  on  human  imbecillity. 

Such  were  the  tricks,  and  if  I  may  fo  fay,  the 
fplendid  mummery,  under  which  the  priefts  con- 
cealed their  ambition  and  perfonal  intereft.  Their 
dodrine  was  moreover  fevere  in  certain  refpefls, 
and  that  feverity  ferved  dill  more  to  deceive  the 
vulgar.  It  was  the  box  of  Pandora  that  glittered 
without,  but  within  werefanaticifm,  ignorance,  fu- 
perftition,  and  all  thofe  evils  that  have  fuccelTively 
ravaged  the  earth.  Now  I  afk,  when  we  fee  the 
minifters  of  falfe  religions  in  all  ages  employ  the 
fame  means  to  increafe   their  wealth  and  power  *, 


*  If  the  priefts  make  themftlves  every  where  the  depofita- 
ries  and  the  diftributors  of  charities,  ic  is  that  they  may  appro- 
priate a  part  of  them,  and  by  the  didribution  of  the  reft  keep 
the  poor  in  their  pay.     Every  method  of  acquiring  money 

and 
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to  preferve  their  authority,  and  multiply  the  num- 
ber of  their  flaves  ;  when  we  find  iq  every  coun- 
try the  fame  abfurdities  in  falfe  religions,  the 
fame  impoftors  in  their  miniflers,  and  the  fame 
credulity  in  the  people  (37},  if  it  be  poffible  to 
imagine  that  there  is  elfentially  between  men  that 
inequality  of  underilanding  fome  fuppofe  ? 

But   fuppofing    underitanding   and    talents  to 
be  the  effeds  of  a  particular  caufe,  how  can  we 
perfuade  ourfelves  that  men  of  great  abilities,  and 
confequently  endowed  with  that  particular  organi- 
fation,   could  have  believed  the  fables  of  Pagan- 
ifm,  have  adopted  the  opinions  of  the  vulgar,  and 
fometimes  become  martyrs  to  the  moft  palpable 
errors  ?    Such  fads,  which  are  inexplicable  if  we 
fuppofe  the  underftanding  to  be    the  prcduft  of 
organifadon,   become  fimple  and   clear  when  it  is 
regarded   as   an   acquifition.       We  do    not   then 
wonder  that  men  of  genius,    in   certain  matters, 
Ihould  have  no   fuperiority  in   thofe   fciences  or 
queftions  they  have  never  ftudied.      On  this  fup- 
pofition,  all  the  advantage  a  man  of  aifcsrnrr.ent 
can  have  over  others,  (and  a  confiderable  advan- 
tage it  certainly  is),  refults  from  a  habit  of  atten^ 

and  authority  appears  lawful  to  the  priefthood.  It  is  without 
blufhing  that  the  catholic  clergy  charge  tre  reparation  of  the 
churches  on  thofe  very  people  whcfe  wealth  they  have  exhauft- 
ed.  Tne  churches  are  the  farms  of  the  clergy  ]  but,  conrrary 
to  opulent  landlords,  they  find  the  means  cf  n.aking  others 
fupport  thsm. 

tion. 
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tion,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  beft  methods  to  be 
taken  in  the  examination  of  a  qneftion ;  an  ad- 
vantage that  is  ufelefs  when  not  employed  in  the 
fearch  of  that  particular  truth. 

The  uniformity  of  frauds  (38)  employed  by  the 
minifters  of  the  falfe  religions,  the  refemblance 
of  the  phantoms  feen  by  them  in  the  intelledual 
regions  (39),  and  the  equal  credulity  of  the  peo- 
ple, prove  therefore  that  nature  has  not  given  to 
men  that  unequal  portion  of  judgment  which  has' 
been  fuppofed  j  and  that  in  morality,  politics,  and 
metaphyfics,  if  they  form  very  different  judg- 
ments of  the  fame  objecls,  it  arifes  from  their  pre- 
judices, and  the  indeterminate  fignifications  that 
are  annexed  to  the  fame  expreffions. 

I  fhall  only  add,  that  if  judgment  be  reduced 
to  the  fcience  or  knowledge  of  the  true  relations 
objeds  have  to  each  other,  and  that  if  whatever 
be  the  orp-anifation  of  individuals,  that  organi- 
fation,  as  is  demonftrated  by  geometry,  makes 
no  change  in  the  conftant  proportions  with  which 
objefls  flrike  thenij  it  neceffarily  follows,  that  the 
o-rcater  or  lefs  perfeflion  of  the  organs  of  the 
fenfes,  can  have  no  influence  over  our  ideas,  and 
that  all  men  organifed  in  the  common  manner 
will  confcquently  have  an  equal  aptitude  to  judg- 
ment or  underfifanding.  The  only  method  re- 
mainino-  to  render  this  truth  more  evident,  if  that 
be  poUible,  is  to  fortify  the  proofs  by  augmenting 
them.     Let  us  endeavour  this  by  another  feries  of 

propofitions. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XXIII. 

I'here  is  no  truth  not  reducible  to  a  fa5f, 

ALMOST  all  philofophers  agree,  that  the 
mofl:  fubllme  truths  once  fimplified  and  re- 
duced to  their  plainefl  terms,  may  be  converted 
into  fafts,  and  in  that  cafe  prefent  nothing  more 
to  the  mind  than  this  propofition,  white  is  white, 
and  black  is  black  {^/^o).  The  aparent  obfcuriry  of 
certain  truths  is  not  therefore  in  the  truths  them- 
felves,  but  in  the  confufed  manner  of  reprefenting 
them,  and  the  impropriety  of  the  words  ufed  in 
exprefling  them.  Can  they  be  reduced  to  fimple 
fadts  ?  If  every  fact  can  be  equally  well  perceived 
by  every  man  organifed  (41)  in  the  common  man- 
ner, there  is  no  truth  they  cannot  comprehend. 
Now  if  all  men  can  conceive  the  fame  truths,  they 
muft  have  eflentially  all  the  fame  aptitude  to  un- 
derflanding. 

But  is  it  quite  certain  that  every  truth  may  be 
reduced  to  thofe  clear  propofitions  abovemention* 
ed  ?  I  (hall  add  only  one  proof  to  what  the  philo- 
fophers have  already  given  :  I  deduce  it  from  the 
perfedibility  of  the  human  miind  or  underftand- 
ing  •,  experience  demonftraies  that  the  underftand- 
ing  is  capable  of  it.  Now  what  does  this  perfcc- 
tability  fuppcfe  ?   Two  things : 

The 
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The  one,  that  every  truth  is  eflentially  compre- 
henfible  by  every  mind. 

I'he  other,  that  every  truth  may  be  clearly  re- 
prefi^nted. 

The  capacity  that  all  men  have  to  learn  a 
trade  proves  this.  If  the  moft  fubiime  difcoveries 
of  the  ancient  mathematicians  are  at  this  day 
comprifed  in  the  elements  of  geometry,  and 
are  underftood  by  every  fludent  in  that  fcience, 
it  is  becaufe  thofe  difcoveries  are  reduced  to 
fads. 

Truths  being  once  brought  to  this  point  of  fim- 
plicity,  if  there  be  feme  among  them  that  men  of 
ordinary  capacity  cannot  comprehend,  it  is  then, 
they    may  fay,    that    borne   up    by    experience, 
like  the  eagle,   who  alone  among  the  feathered 
race  can  foar  above  the  clouds  and  gaze  upon  the 
fun,  the  man  of  o-enius  alone  can  raife  himfelf  to 
the  intelled:ual  regions,   and  there  fuftain  the  re- 
fplendency  of  a  new  truth.      Now  nothing  is  more 
contrary  to  experience.     Does   a   man   of  genius 
difcover  a  truth,  and  reprefei-t  it  clearly  ?   At  the 
fame  inftant  all  men  of  ordinary  capacity  feize  it, 
and  make  it  their  own.     The  gc-nius  is  an  advent- 
rous  chief,  that  pierces  through  the  regions  of  dif- 
coveries :   he  lays  open    the  road,    and    men  of 
common  capacity  rufli  in  crouds  after  him.     They 
have  therefore  the  force  neccffary  to  follow  him, 
otherwife   genius    would   there    penetrate    alone. 

Now 
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Now  to  the  prefent  day  its  only  privilege  is  to 
make  the  firft  track  *. 

But  if  there  be  a  period  when  the  higheft 
truths  are  attainable  by  common  minds,  when  is 
that  period  ?  When  freed  from  the  oblcurity  of 
words,  and  reduced  to  propofitions  more  or  lefs 
fimple,  they  pafs  from  the  empire  of  genius  to 
that  of  the  fciences.  Till  then,  like  thofe 
fouls  that  they  fay  wander  in  the  celeftiai 
abodes,  waiting  till  they  can  animare  a  body,  and 
appear  before  the  light,  the  truths  yet  unknown. 
wander  in  the  regions  of  difcoveries,  waiting  for 
fome  genius  to  feize  them,  and  tranfport  them  to 
this  terreftrial  dwelling.  Once  defcended  on  the 
earth,  and  perceived  by  fuperior  minds,  they  be- 
come a  common  property. 

If  in  this  age,  fays  M.  Voltaire,  men  commonly 
■write  better  in  profe  than  in  the  laft  age,  to  whac 
do  the  moderns  owe  this  advantage  ?  To  the  mo- 
dels they  have  before  them.  The  moderns  could 
not  boaft  of  this  fuperiority,  if  the  genius  of  the 
laft  age,  already  converted  into  fcience  (42),  was 
not,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  entered  into  the  circulation. 
When  the  difcoveries  of  genius  are  meramorphofed 
into  fciences,  each  difcovery  depofited  in  their 
temple  becomes  a  public  property  ;  the  temple  is 
open  to  all.   Whoever  defires  to  learn,  learns,  and  is 

*  It  fetms  to  folJo-'j  from  this  paragraph,  that  every  -man  nxho 
"viil,  ?nay  under jland  all  thz  truths  in  thejuhlime  geometry  and  the 
depths  of fiuxions,  provided  they  hetroper'y  explained. 

Vol,  I.  '       Q  {bre 
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fure  to  make  nearly  fo  many  feet  of  fcience  per 
day.      The  time  fixed  for  apprenticefhip  is  a  proof 
of  this.      If  the  greatefl:  part  of  arts,  at  the  degree 
of  perfeftion  to  which  they  are  now  carried,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  produce  of  the  difcoveries  of  a 
hundred  m.en  of  genius  placed  end  to  end  -,  to  ex- 
crcife  thofe  arts  it  is  neceflary    therefore  that  the 
workman  unite  them    in  himfelf,   and  know  hovv 
properly  to  apply  the  ideas  of  thofe  hundred  mer^ 
of  genius :  what  can  be  a  flronger  proof  of  theper- 
feCtability  of  the  human    mind,    and  of  its    ap- 
titude to  comprehend  every  fort  of  truth  ? 

If  from  the  arts  I  pafs  to  the  fciences,  it  'Ail! 
be  equally  apparent  that  the  truths,  whofe  difco- 
veries formerly  deified  their  inventor,  are  now 
quite  commiOn.  The  fyftem  of  Newton  is  taught 
every  where. 

It  is  with  the  author  of  a  new  truth  as  with  an 
aftronomer,  whom  curiofity  or  the  defire  of  glory 
calls  up  to  his  obfervatory?  He  points  his  glafs 
to  the  heavens,  and  in  the  immenfity  of  fpace  be- 
holds a  new  fiaror  fatellite.  He  calls  his  friends ; 
they  go  up,  and  looking  through  the  telefcope, 
behold  the  fame  ftar  :  for  with  organs  nearly  the 
fame,  men  muft  difcover  the  fame  objcdls. 

If  there  were  ideas  that  ordinary  miCn  could  not 
attain,  there  would  be  truths  difcovered  in  the 
procefs  of  ages,  that  could  not  be  comprehended 
but  by  two  or  three  men  equally  organifed.  The 
reft  of  the  human  race  would  befubjed  in  this  rcfped 

to 
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to  an  invincible  ignorance.  The  difcovery  of  the 
fquare  of  the  hypothenufe  being  equal  to  the 
fquare  of  the  other  two  fides  of  a  triangle,  could 
not  be  known  but  to  another  Pythagoras :  the  hu- 
man mind  could  not  bs  fufceptible  of  perfeftibi- 
iity  ;  in  a  word,  there  would  be  truths  referved  to 
certain  men  only.  Experience,  on  the  contrary, 
ihews  us  that  the  moft  fublime  difcoveries,  clearly 
reprefented,  are  conceivable  by  all.  From  hence 
arifes  that  aftonilhment  and  (hame  we  perceive 
when  we  fay,  there  is  nothing  more  plain  than  thai 
truth  •,  how  was  it  pojfibk  I  did  not  perceive  it  be- 
fore ?  This  is  doubdefs  fomecimes  the  language  of 
envy,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Chriftopher  Columbus. 
When  he  departed  for  America,  the  courtiers  faid, 
nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  fuch  an  enterprize  : 
and  at  his  return,  nothing  was  more  eafy  than  fuch  a 
difcovery.  Though  this  be  frequently  the  lan- 
guage of  envy,  is  it  never  that  of  the  heart  ?,  Is  it 
not  with  the  utmoft  fincerity,  when  fuddenly 
{truck  by  the  evidence  of  a  new  idea,  and  pre- 
fently  accuftomed  to  regard  it  as  trivial,  that  we 
think  we  always  knew  it. 

If  we  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  exprefllon  of  a 
truth,  and  not  only  have  it  in  our  memory,  but 
have  alfo  habitually  prefent  to  our  remembrance 
all  the  ideas  of  the  comparifon  from  which  it  re- 
fults,  and  if  we  be  not  blinded  by  any  intereft  or 
fuperlVition,  that  truth  b^ing  prefently  reduced  to 
plaineft  terms,  that  is,  to  this  nmplepropofition,//^^; 
0^2  whiti 
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white  is  white,  and  black  is  blacky  is  conceived  aJ'- 
moft  as  foon  as  propofed. 

In  faft,  if  the  fyftems  of  Locke  and  Newton, 
without  being  yet  carried  to  the  lad  degree  of  per- 
fpicuity,  are  neverthelefs  generally  taught  and  un- 
derftood,  men  of  a  common  organiiation  can 
therefore  comprehend  the  ideas  of  thofe  of  the 
greateft  genius.  Now  toconceive  their  ideas  (43)^ 
is  to  have  the  fame  aptitude  to  underftanding. 
But  if  men  can  attain  thofe  truths,  and  if  their 
knowledge  in  general  be  conftantly  in  proportion 
to  the  defire  they  have  to  learn,  does  it  follow  that 
all  can  equally  attain  to  truths  hitheto  unknown  I 
This  obje(5lion  deferves  to  be  confidered. 

CHAP.      XXIV. 

'ithe  underftanding  necejfary  to  comprehend  the  truths 
already  known,  is  fufficient  to  difcover  thofe  that 
are  unknown. 

A  Truth  is  always  the  refult  of  juft  comparl- 
fons  made  of  the  refemblances  or  dif- 
ferences, the  agreements  or  difagreements  between 
different  objefts.  When  a  matter  would  explahi 
to  his  fcholars  the  principles  of  a  fcience,  and  de- 
monftrate  the  truths  already  known,  he  places 
before  their  eyes  the  obje6ls  of  the  comparifon 
from  which  thofe  truths  are  to  be  deduced. 

But 
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But  when  a  new  truth  is  to  be  fought  after,  the 
inventor  muft  in  like  manner  have  before  his  eyes 
■the  objeds  of  comparifon  from  which  that  truth  is 
to  be  deduced  :  But  what  fhall  prefent  them  to 
him?  Chance-,  the  common  mother  of  all  inven- 
tions. It  appears  therefore,  that  the  mind  of  man, 
whether  it  follow  the  demonftration  of  a  truth,  or 
whether  it  difcover  it,  has  in  both  cafes  the  fame  ob- 
jeds to  compare,  and  the  fame  relations  to  obferve; 
in  fhorr,  the  fame  operations  to  perform*.  The 
underftanding  neceifary  tocomprehend  truths  alrea- 
dy known,  is  therefore  fufficient  to  difcover  thole 
that  are  unknown.  Few  men  indeed  attain  the 
latter-,  but  this  is  the  effed  of  (1)  the  different 
fituations  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  that  feries 
'.of  circumftances  to  which  is  given  the  name  of 
chance  -,  or  (2)  to  the  defire,  more  or  lefs  cogent, 
that  men  have  to  diftinguifh  themfelves,  and  con- 
fequently  to  their  greater  or  lefs  paflion  for  glory. 

The  pafiions  can  do  all  things.  There  is  no 
girl   fo  ftupid   that   loye   will  not   make   witty. 

*  I  might  even  add,  that  it  requires  more  attention  to  fol- 
low the  demonilration  of  a  truth  already  known,  than  to  dif- 
cover one,  Sappofe,  for  example,  it  be  a  mathematical  pro- 
pofition  ;  the  inventor  in  this  cafe  is  already  acquainted  with 
geometry  ;  he  has  its  figures  habitually  prefent  to  his  memory  ; 
he  recolledls  them,  fo  to  fay,  involuntarily  ;  and  his  attention 
is  folely  employed  in  obfervlng  their  relations.  With  reeard 
to  the  fcholar,  thofe  fame  figures  not  being  habitually  prefent 
to  his  memory,  his  attention  is  neceffarily  divided  between  the 
trouble  of  recollecting  the  figures,  and  cf  obferving  their  rela- 
tions. 

Q^  3  What 
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"What  means  does  it  not  fcrnifli  her  with,  to  deceive 
the  vigilance  of  her  parents,  to  fee  and  converfe 
with  her  lover  ?  The  moft  ftupid  frequently  be*- 
come  the  moft  inventive. 

A  man  without  paffions  is  incapable  of  that  de- 
gree of  attention  to  which  a  fuperior  judgment  is 
annexed  :  a  fuperiority  that  is  perhaps  lefs  the 
effeft  of  an  extraordinary  effort  than  an  habitual 
attention. 

But  if  all  men  have  an  equal  aptitude  to  under- 
ftanding,  what  can  produce  that  difference  we 
find  between  them  ? 


NOTES. 


NOTES. 


I.  (page  .)  TF  men,  and  efpecially  the  Europeans,  fay 
JL  the  Banians,  always  in  fear  and  miftruft 
of  each  other,  are  ever  ready  to  war  together  ;  it  is  becaufe 
they  are  iliW  animated  with  the  fpiric  of  their  firll  parents, 
Cuiferi  and  Toddicaftree.  This  Cutie> i,  who  was  the  fecond 
fbn  of  Pourovs,  and  deftined  by  God  to  people  one  of  the 
four  quarters  of  the  earth,  turned  his  ftcps  toward  the  weft. 
The  firft  objccl  he  niei  was  a  woman  named  Tuddic^iftree. 
She  was  armed  with  a  chachery,  and  he  with  a  fword.  As 
foon  as  they  perceived  each  other,  they  attacked  and  fought 
together  for  two  days  and  a  half:  the  third  day,  tired 
with  the  combat,  they  parlied,  they  loved,  married,  and 
lay  together  :  they  had  children,  that,  like  their  progeni- 
tors,  are  always  ready    to    attack  when  they  met  together. 

2.  (p.  156.)  That  the  moft  witty  and  the  moll 
thoughtful  are  fometimes  melancholy,  I  allow  ;  but  they  are 
not  witty  and  thoughtful  becaufe  they  are  melancholy, 
but  melancholy  becaufe  they  are  thoughtful.  In  facl,  it  is 
not  to  his  melancholy  but  to  his  wants  that  a  man  owes  his 
oifcernment:  want  alone  draws  him  from  his  natural  indo- 
lence. If  I  think,  it  is  not  becaufe  I  am  flrong  or  weak, 
but  becaufe  I  have  more  or  iefs  intereft  to  think.  When  they 
fay  of  misfortune  that  it  is  the  great  teach.r  of  jnan,  they 
fay  nothing  more  than  that  misfortune,  and  the  defire  to  be 
freed  from  ir,  obliges  iis  to  think.  Why  does  the  defire  of 
glory  frequently  produce  the  fame  etFeft  ?  Becaufe  glory  is  to 
fome  a  want.  Moreover,  neither  Rabelais,  nor  Fonter.elle, 
nor  Fontaine,  nor  Scarron  were  eHeemed  na^lancholic,  yet 
nobody  denies  their  fuperiority  of  wit,  greater  or  Iefs. 

3.  (p.  iBo.)  What  1  here  fay  of  goodnefs  may  be  equal- 
ly applied  to  beauty.  The  different  ideas  we  form  of  it 
arifes,  almoft  always,  from  the  explications  we  have  beard 
made  of  the  word  in  our  infancy.  When  we  have  heard 
a  woman  of  a  particular  figure  confiantly  extolled,  that 
figure  is  fixed  in  our  mind  as  a  model  of  beauty  ;  and  we  al- 
ways judge  of  other  women  according  to  the  greater  or   Iefs 

Q^^  refem- 
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refemblance  they  have  to  that  model.  From  hence  the  dj- 
verfity  of  our  taftes,  and  the  reafon  why  we  prefer  a  woman 
of  an  elegant  fhape,  to  one  that  is  grofs,  and  who  is  preferred 
by  another. 

4.  (p.  183.)  This  decifion  of  the  church  fhous  the 
ridicule  of  a  judgment  that  has  been  pafied  on  me.  Hovv, 
they  have  faid,  can  I  maintain  that  friendfhip  is  founded  on 
want  and  a  reciprocal  intereft  ?  But  if  the  church,  and  the 
Jefuits  themfelves  agree,  that  God,  though  a!I  good  and 
powerful,  is  not  beloved  for  himfelf ;  it  is  not  then  without 
fonie  private  reafon  that  I  love  my  friend.  Now  of  what  na- 
ture can  this  reafon  be  ?  It  is  not  of  the  fort  that  produces 
hatred  ;  that  is  a  fentiment  of  trouble  and  grief;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  thofe  that  produce  love,  that 
is,  a  fentiment  of  pleafure.  The  judgments  that  have  pafied 
on  me  relative  to  this  matter  arc  fo  abfurd,  that  it  is  not 
without  Ihame  I  here  reply  to  them. 

5.  (p.  181;.)  The  primitive  church  did  not  cavil  with 
mankind  about  their  belief  :  Synelius  is  a  proof  of  this.  He 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  ;  and  was  a  Platonic  philofopher. 
Thcophilus,  then  bifliop  of  Alexandria,  defirous  of  doing 
himfelf  honour  by  a  converfion,  entreated  Synefius  to  be  bap- 
tized by  him.  The  philofopher  confented,  on  condition  that 
he  fhould  preferve  his  opinions.  A  Ihort  time  after,  the  inhi- 
bitants  of  Piolomais  afked  Synefius  for  their  bifhop.  Synefius 
refufed  the  epifcopacy,  and  his  reafons  for  it  he  gives  in  his 
hundred  and  fifth  letter  to  his  brother.  "  The  more  I  ex- 
*'  amine  myfelf,  he  fays,  the  lefs  I  find  that  I  am  proper  to  be 
*'  a  billiop.  I  have  hitherto  divided  my  life  between  the 
*'  ftudy  of  philofophy  and  amufement.  When  I  go  out  of 
»'  my  clofet,  I  give  myfelf  up  to  pleafure.  Now  it  is  not 
•'  right,  they  fay,  that  a  bifhop  be  joyous  :  he  is  a  tlivine 
*«  man.  T  am  befide  incapable  of  all  application  to  civil  and 
•*  domcfiic  affairs.  I  have  a  wife  that  I  love,  and  it  is  equal- 
•'  ly  impcffible  for  me,  either  to  quit  her,  or  only  fee  her  in 
"  fecret.  This  Theophilus  knows ;  but  this  is  not  all.  The 
"  mind  cannct  quit  the  truths  that  have  been  demonflrated 
*'  to  it.  Now  the  dogmas  of  philofophy  .nre  contrary  to  thofe 
"  a  blHiop  ought  to  teach.  How  can  I  preach  the  creation  of 
•i'  the  foul  after  the  body,   the  end  of  the    world,    the  refur- 

"  xeclioa. 
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«(  reclion,  and  in  fhort  things  that  I  do  not  believe  ?  I  cannot 
''  bring  myfelf  to  falfify. 

"  A  philofopher,  they  fay,  can  accommodate  himfelf  to  the 
f  weaknefs  of  the  vulgar,  and  conceal  thofe  truths  he  can- 
•' not  believe.  Yes;  but  in  that  cafe  the  diffimulation 
"  muft  be  abfolutely  neceflary.  I  would  be  a  bifhop  if  I 
•'  could  prefervs  my  opinions  and  talk  of  them  with  mr 
*'  friends ;  and  if,  to  keep  the  people  in  their  errors,  they  would 
"  not  foice  me  to  entertain  t.hem  with  fables.  But  if  a  bifhop 
"  muft  preach  the  contrary  to  what  he  thinks,  and  think 
**  with  the  people,  I  {hall  refufe  the  epifcopacy.  I  do  not 
*'  know  if  there  be  truths  that  ought  to  be  held  from  the  vul- 
*•  gar;  bat  I  know,  that  a  biftiop  ought  not  to  preach  the  con- 
*'  trary  of  what  he  believes.  The  truth  ought  to  be  refpeft- 
**  cd  as  the  Divinity,  and  I  protell  betoie  God  that  I  will  ne- 
*'  ver  falnfy  my  fentimentsin  my  preachings."  Synefius,  not- 
withftanding  his  repugnance,  was  ordained  a  biihop^  and 
kept  his  word.  The  hymns  he  compofed  are  nothing  more 
than  expofitions  of  the  fyllems  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  the 
Stoics,   adjufted  to  the  dogmas  and  worfliip  of  the  Chrillians. 

6.  (p.  187.)  Pious  calumny  is  alfo  a  virtue  of  new  cre- 
ation. Roulleau  and  I  have  been  its  viclims.  How  many 
paiTages  of  our  works  have  been  falfely  cited  in  the  mandates 
of  the  holy  biihops  ?  There  are  therefore  now  holy  calumni- 
ators. < 

7.  (ibid.)  The  clergy  who  call  themfelves  humble,  refemble 
Diogenes,  whole  pride  was  feen  through  the  holes  in  his 
cloak. 

8.  (ibid.)  Read  on  this  fubjefl  the  laft  chapters  of  the 
rules  of  St.  Benedict ;  you  will  there  fee  that  if  the  monks 
be  obdurate  and  wicked,  it  is  what  they  Ought  to  be. 

The  generality  of  men,  afTured  of  their  fubfillence,  and 
without  concern  on  that  account,  become  infenfible  :  they  do 
not  deplore  in  others  the  evils  they  cannot  fuffer,  Befxde, 
the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  a  monk,  confined  in  a  cloifter,  is 
entirely  independent  of  that  of  his  relations  and  fellow-citi- 
zens.  The  monks  therefore  muH  regard  the  men  of  the  world 
with  the  fame  indifference  a  traveller  regards  the  beafts  he 
meets  in  a  foreft.  It  is  the  monaftic  laws  that  condemn  the 
religious  orders  to  inhumanity.  In  fad,  what  is  it  that  pro- 
djices  in  men  the  fer.timent  of  benevolence  ?    The  affitlance, 

either 
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either  remote  or  near,  that  they  may  afford  each  other.  This 
is  the  principle  that  unites  men  in  fociety.  Do  the  laws  ef- 
francre  my  intereft  from  that  of  the  public  ?  From  that  mo- 
ment I  become  wicked.  From  thence  the  feverity  of  arbitrary 
governmen'.s,  and  the  reafon  why  monks  and  defpots  are  in 
general  the  moll  inhuman  of  men. 

9  (p.i88  )Thcy  formerly  believed  thatGod,  according  to  the 
difference  of  times,  could  have  different  ideas  of  virtue  ;  the 
church  has  clearly  explained  this  dodrine  in  the  council  of 
Bail,  held  on  account  of  the  Huflites ;  who  having  proteftcd 
apainft  admitting  any  doftrine  that  was  not  contained  in  the 
fcriptures ;  the  fathers  of  the  council  informed  them,  by  the 
mouth  of  cardinal  Cafan  "  That  the  fcriptures  were  not  ab- 
•'  folutely  neceffary  to  the  prefervation  of  the  church,  but 
•'  only  to  its  better  regulation  :  that  they  fhould  be  always 
"  interpreted  according  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  church, 
♦•  which  by  charging  its  fentiments  obliges  us  to  believe  that 
««  God  changes  his  alfo." 

lo.  (ibid.)  They  boaft  much  of  the  reflitutions  tlsal 
religion  caufes  to  be  made,  i  have  fometimes  fcen  the  rciti- 
tution  of  copper,  but  never  of  gold.  The  monks  have  net 
yet  rellored  the  heritage,  nor  the  catholic  princes  the  king- 
doms that  have  been  ravlfhed  from  the  Americans. 

IT.  (p.  189.)  It  is  but  juftice  to  arm  intolerance  againfi 
an  intolerant ;  as  a  prince  ought  to  oppofe  an  army  againit 
the  army  of  his  enemy. 

12.  (ibid.)  On  opening  the  Encyclopedia  at  the  article 
Virtue  how  was  1  farpriied  to  find,  not  a  definition  of  vir- 
tue, but  a  declamation  on  the  Aibjeft.  O  Trian !  cries  t!>e 
compofer  of  that  article,  ixjouH/i  thou  knoiv  nvhat  is  "virtue  ? 
Enter  into  thyfelf.  Its  dfiKition  is  at  the  hcltcm  rf  thy  bea't. 
But  whv  was  it  not  in  like  manner  at  the  bottom  of  the  com- 
pofer's  heart,  and  if  it  were  there,  why  did  he  not  give  it  us  ? 
Few  authors,  I  confcfs,  think  fo  highly  of  their  readers,  and 
fo  meanly  of  themfeUes.  Jf  that  writer  had  rtflefled  more 
on  the  word  Virtue,  he  would  have  perceived,  that  it  confifted 
in  the  knowledge  of  what  men  owe  to  each  other,  and  that  it 
confcquently  fuppofcs  the  formation  of  focieti^f.  Before  this 
formation,  what  good  or  evil  could  be  done  to  a'fociety  not 
yetexifting?  A  man  of  the  woods,  a  man  naked  and  with- 
out 
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out  language,  might  eafily  acquire  a  chut  idea  of  ftiength  or 
w-eaknefs,  but  not  of  jullice  and  equity. 

A  man  born  in  a  defart  idand,  and  abandoned  to  hlmfelf, 
would  live  there  without  vice  or  virtue.  He  could  not  exer- 
cife  either  of  them.  What  then  are  we  to  underftand  by  the 
words  Virtuous  and  Vicious  ?  A6\ions  ufefulor  detrirr.cnra!  to 
fociety.  This  idea,  clear  and  fimple,  is,  in  my  opinion,  pre- 
ferable to  all  obfcure  and  inflated  declsmations  on  virtue. 

A  preacher,  who  in  his  fermons  gives  no  clear  definition 
of  virtue  ;  a  moralifi,  who  maintains  that  al!  men  are  good,  arid 
does  not  believe  any  of  them  unjuft,  is  fometimes  a  fot,  but 
more  frequently  a  knave,  that  would  be  thought  lioneft  mere- 
ly becaufe  he  is  a  man. 

To  pretend  to  draw  a  faithful  portrait  of  humanity,  per- 
haps a  man  fhould  be  virtuous,  and,  to  a  certain  point,  irre- 
proachable. 

What  I  know  of  the  matter,  is,  that  the  mcfl:  honell  are 
not  they  who  fuppofemen  to  have  the  moft  virtue.  If  1  would, 
be  well  afTured  of  mine,  I  would  fuppofe  myfelf  to  be  a  citizen 
of  Rome,  or  of  Greece  ;  and  I  would  afic  myfelf,  whether  in  the 
fituation  of  Codrus  or  Regulus,  Brutus  or  Leonidas,  I  fhould 
have  done  the  fame  adlions.  The  leaft  hefitation  in  'his  cife 
would  teach  me  that  I  was  but  weak  in  virtue.  Of  every 
fort  the  ftrong  are  rare,  and  the  lukewarm  common. 

13.  (p.  190)  The  humanity  of  M.  Fenelon,  is  reno'.vned. 
One  day,  a  vicar  boafted,  in  his  prefenCe,  of  having  abolifhed 
dancing  on  a  Sunday,  in  his  village.  Mafler  vicar,  faid  the 
archbi(hop,  let  us  be  lefs  (evere  towards  others  ;  let  us  abllain 
from  dancing  ourfelves,  but  let  the  peafants  dance  if  they 
like  it.  Why  ftiould  we  not  let  them  for  a  fhort  time  forget 
their  mifery  ?  Fenelon,  juft,  and  always  virtuous,  lived  a  part 
of  his  days  in  difgrace.  BofTuet,  his  rival  in  genius,  was  lef^ 
honefl:,  and  always  in  favour, 

14.  (p.  193-)  The  morality  of  Jefus,  and  that  of  the  Jefuit?, 
have  nothing  in  co.Timon ;  the  one  is  deftruftive  of  the  other. 
This  is  evident,  by  the  extraiSls  that  the  parliaments  have  given. 
But  why  do  the  clergy  inceflfantly  repeat,  that  the  fame  Ihcks 
has  deftroyed  the  Jefuits  and  religion?  It  is,  becaufe,  in  the  ec- 
clefiallical  language,  religion  and  fuperftition  are  fynonimous. 
Now  fuperftition,  or  the  papal  power,  has,  perhaps,  really  fuf- 
fered  by  the  banifhment  of  that  order. 

For 
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For  the  red:.  Jet  not  the  Jefuits  flatter  themfelve?,  that  they 
will  ever  be  recalled  into  France  and  Spain.  Jt  is  known  by 
what  profcriptions  their  recall  would  be  followed,  and  to  what 
cxcefs  the  cruelty  of  an  enraged  Jefuit  is  carried. 

1^.  (p.  I93.)  The  fear  with  which  the  Jefuits  were  regard- 
ed, feemed  to  have  ftt  them  above  all  attack.  To  brave  their 
hatred  and  their  intrigues,  fuch  men  as  Chauvelin  were  necef- 
fary,  noble  fouls,  generous  citizens,  and  friends  to  the  pub- 
lic. To  deflroy  fuch  an  order,  courage  alone  was  not  fufRci- 
ent ;  genius  was  alfo  requifite.  It  was  neceflary  to  fhow 
the  people  the  poignard  of  the  regicide,  wrapped  up  in  the 
veil  of  refpefl  and  devotion  :  to  difcover  the  hypocrify  of  the 
Jefuits  through  the  cloud  of  incenfe  they  fpread  around  the 
throne  and  the  ajtars;  to  embolden  the  timid  prudence  of  the 
parliaments,  and  make  them  clearly  diftinguilh  between  the 
extraordinary  and  the  impoffible. 

16.  (p.  194O  Jt  is  with  the  judgment  as  with  virtue.  The 
judgment  applied  to  the  various  fciences  of  geometry,  phyfics, 
SfC.  is  judgmf'nt  in  all  countries.  The  judgment,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  falfe  fciences  of  magic,  theology,  &c.  is  local. 
The  firfl  of  thefe,  is  to  the  other  what  the  money  of  Africa, 
named  the  fhell  Corist  is  to  the  money  of  gold  and  filver ;  the 
one  has  circulation  among  fome  Negro  nations,  the  other  over 
the  whole  earth. 

1-.  (p.  19^.)  On  what  (hould  we  eftablilh  the  principles  of 
a  good  morality?  On  a  great  number  offafts  and  obferva- 
tions.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  premature  formation  of  certain 
principles,  that  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  attribute  their  obfcurity 
and  falfity.  In  morality,  as  in  all  other  fciences,  what  ihould 
be  done  before  we  form  a  fyfiem  ?  CoUedl:  the  materials  neccf- 
fary  for  the  conflruflion.  We  cannot  now  be  ignorant,  that 
an  exrerimental  morality,  founded  on  the  iludy  of  men, 
and  of  things,  as  fr'.r  furpafTes  a  fpeculative  and  theological  mo- 
rality, as  experimental  philofophy  exceeds  a  vague  and  uncer, 
lain  theory.  ]t  is  becaufe  religious  morality  never  had  ex- 
periment for  its  bafis,  that  the  theological  empire  was  ever  re- 
garded as  the  region  of  darknefs. 

18.  (p.  196.)  The  monks,  themfelves,  have  not  always  held 
chadity  in  equal  efteem.  Some  of  them,  callc-1  Mamillaircs, 
have  held,  that  a  man  might,  without  fin,  feel  the  bofom  of  a 
nun.  There  is  no  ud  of  lafcivioufnefs,  that  fuperftition  has 
not  in  fome  part  made  an  aft  of  virtue.     In  Japan,  the  Bonzes 

may 
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may  love  men,  but  not  women.  In  certain  cantons  of  Peru, 
the  adls  of  the  Greek  loves  were  acls  of  piety  ;  it  was  an  homage 
to  the  gods,  and  rendered  publicly  in  their  temples.  ~ 

19.  (p.  196.)  ]Virs.Macaiiley,theillu(lrious  author  of  aHiftory 
of  England,  is  the  Cato  of  London,  "  Never,  fays  fhe,  has 
*•  the  view  of  a  defpotic  monarch,  or  prince,  foiled  the  pu- 
*'  rity  of  my  looks." 

20.  (ibid.)  It  is  an  abfurdity  common  to  all  nation?,  to  ex- 
pedt  humanity  and  fcience  in  their  tyrant.  To  at.empt  to 
make  good  fcholars,  without  punifiiing  the  idle,  and  rewarding 
the  diligent,  is  a  folly.  To  abolifh  the  law  that  punilhes  theft 
and  murde.'-,  and  require  that  men  (hould  not  Ileal  or  murder, 
is  a  voluntary  contradi«ElIon.  To  defire  that  a  prince  (hnuld 
apply  himfelf  to  the  affairs  of  the  ftate,  and  that  he  f.*iould  have 
no  intereft  to  apply  himfelf  to  them,  that  is,  that  he  fhould  not 
be  puniOved,  if  he  negleft  them  :  to  defire,  in  fhort,  that  a.  man 
above  thelaw,  thatis  withoutlaw,  {hould  be  always  humaneand 
virtuous,  is  to  defire  an  effeft  without  a  caufe.  Caft  men  bound 
into  the  den  of  a  tyger,  and  he  will  devour  them.  The  de- 
fpot  is  the  tyger. 

21.  (ibid.)  The  Calmucks  marry  as  many  wives  as  they 
pleafe;  they  have  befide,  as  many  concubines  as  they  can  main- 
tain. Jncelt  is  no  crime  among  them.  They  fee  nothing  more 
in  a  man  and  a  woman,  than  a  male  and  a  female.  A  father 
without  fcruple  marries  his  daughter:  no  law  forbids. 

22.  (ibid.)  Every  one  fays,  I  have  the  moll  jult  ideas  of 
virtue:  whoever  does  not  think  as  I  do,  is  wrong.  Every  one 
laughs  at  his  neighbour.  Every  one  points  with  bis  finger, 
and  never  laughs  at  himfelf  but  under  the  name  of  another. 
The  fame  inquifitor  who  condemned  Galileo,  doubtlefs,  con- 
demned the  wickednefs  and  ftupidity  of  the  judges  of  Socrates : 
he  did  not  chink  that  he  fhould  one  day  be  like  them,  the 
fcorn  of  his  own  age,  and  of  poflerity.  Does  the  Sorbonne 
think  itfelf  defpicable  for  having  condemned  Rou/Teau,  Mar- 
montel,  myfelf,  &c.  ?  Noj  it  is  the  firanger  who  thinks  fo,  in 
its  ftead. 

23.  (p.  198.)  Barillon  was  exiled  to  Amboife,  and  Riche- 
lieu, who  fent  him  thither,  was  the  firic  miniiier,  fays  cardinal 
de  Retz,  who  dared  to  punilh  in  the  magiftrates,  /h^tt  nohh  Jir>r.- 
xe/s  ix,i:b  'which  tk'y  refrefented  to  the  king  tho/s  truths^  fcr  di^ 
fence  of  nxjhich  their  oat  hi  ohligsd  them  to  ex^ofe  their  li-ves. 

24.  (p.  198.) 
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24.  (p.  !98.)  If  it  be  true,  that  virtue  is  ufeful  to  a  fiate,  ft 
muft  be  alfo  ufeful  to  give  clear  ideas  of  it,  and  to  engrave 
tkem,  in  the  moil:  tender  infancy,  on  the  memories  of  men. 
The  definition  I  have  given  of  virtue  in  the  Treatife  on  the 
Mind,  Difc.  iii.  chap,  i  3.  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  one  that 
is  juft.  '•  Virtue,  I  have  there  faid,  is  nothing  more  th^n 
"  the  defire  of  public  happinefs.  The  general  welfare  is  the 
**  objeifl  of  virtue;  and  the  aftions  it  enjoins,  are  the  means  it 
♦'  employs  to  accomplKh  that  objefl.  The  idea  of  virtue,  I 
♦*  have  added,  mu!l  therefore  be  every  where  toe  fame." 

If  in  various  ages  and  countries  men  appear  to  have  formed 
different  ideas  of  virtue,  if  phiiofophers  have,  in  confequence, 
*'  treated  the  idea  of  virtue  as  arbitrary,  it  is  bec.aufe  they  have 
*'  taken  for  virtue  itfelf,  the  feveral  means  it  makes  ufe  of  to 
•«  accompiiih  its  objefl,  that  is  to  fay,  the  feveral  ailions  it 
*'  enjoins.  Thefe  actions  have  certainly  been  I'ometin^es  very 
«'  different,  becaufe  the  interells  of  nations  change,  according 
«'  to  the  age  and  their  fituation;  and  laflly,  becaufe  the  public 
««  good  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  promoted  by  different 
•'  means." 

The  entrance  of  foreign  merchandize  permitted  to-day  io 
Germany,  as  advantageous  to  its  commerce,  and  conformable 
to  the  good  of  the  ftace,  may  be  to-morrow  forbid.  To-mor- 
row the  purchafer  may  be  declared  criminal,  if  by  fome  cir- 
comilances  that  purchafe  become  prejudicial  to  the  national 
intereft.  "  The  fame  a<5lions  may  therefore  become  fuccef- 
*♦  fively  ufeful  and  prejudicial  to  a  nation,  and  merit  by  turns 
*' the  name  of  virtuous  and  vicious,  without  the  idea  of  vir- 
**  tue's  fuffering  any  change,  or  ceafing  to  be  the  fame."  No- 
thing is  more  agreeable  to  the  natural  law,  than  this  idea. 
Could  it  be  imagined  that  principles  To  found,  and  fo  conform- 
able to  the  public  good,  would  have  been  cnndemned  }  Could 
it  be  imagined  that  a  man  would  be  peifecuted,  who  had  de- 
fined, *'  true  probity  to  be  the  habitude  of  a(5lions  ufeful  to 
•♦  our  country,  and  regarded  as  vicious  every  action  detrimen- 
**  tal  to  fociety  ?"  Is  it  not  evident  that  fuch  a  writer  could 
pot  advance  msxims  contrary  to  the  public  good, without  con- 
Iradidling  himfelf.  Si;ch,  however,  was  the  power  of  envy 
and  hypocrify,  that  I  was  perfecuted  by  the  fame  clergy,  who, 
without  oppohtion.  had  fjffcred  the  audacious  Sdlarmin  to  be 

elevated 
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elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  cardinal,  for  having  maintained,  that 
if  the  pspe  forbids  the  exercife  of 'virtue  ^and  command  that  ofTjice] 
the  Roman  church,  under  pain  cf  ajin,~ivas  obliged  to  abandon  mir- 
tue for  'vice,  n'-Jl  'vellet  contra  confcientiam  peccare.  The  pope 
therefore,  according  to  this  Jefuit,  had  the  right  of  deilroying 
the  natural  law,  and  of  flifling  in  man  every  idea  of  juilice  and 
injuftice,  and,  in  fliort,  of  replunging  morality  into  that  chaos, 
from  which  philofophy  has  drawn  it  with  fo  much  pains.  Did 
the  church  ought  to  approve  fuch  principles?  Wiiy  did  the 
pope  fuffer  their  publication  ?  Becaufe  they  fiattered  his  pride. 

Papal  ambition,  always  greedy  of  power,  is  never  fcrupulous 
in  the  choice  of  the  means.  In  what  country  has  not  the 
itiaxim  the  moft  abominable,  the  moft  contrary  to  the  public 
good,  been  tolerated  by  the  power  to  whom  it  is  favourable  ? 
In  what  country  have  they  conftantly  puniihed  the  wretch  who 
has  inceiTanlly  repeated  to  the  prince,  "  Thy  power  over  ihv 
"  fubjefts  is  without  bounds :  thou  mayeil  at  thy  will  defpoil 
*'  them  of  their  property,  load  them  with  fetters,  and  deliver 
♦•  them  up  to  the  moft  cruel  tortures."  It  is  always  with  im- 
punity, that  the  fox  repeats  to  the  lyon,  Vou  do  thttn.  Sire,  a 
great  deal  of  honour  in  making  ihtm  beggars, 
Voui  liur  Ji.es,  Seigneur, 
En  les  crcquant  beaucoup  d^  honticur. 
The  only  expreffions  that  cannot  be  repeated  to  princes  with- 
out danger,  are  thofe  that  fix  the  bounds,  vi/hich  juftice,  the 
public  good,  and  the  law  of  nations,  fet  to  their  authority. 

25.  (p.  199.)  By  metaphyfics,  I  do  not  mesn  that  jargon 
tranfmittcd  by  the  Egyptian  priefts  to  Pythagoras,  by  him  to 
Plato,  and  by  Plato  to  us,  and  which  is  fiill  taught  in  feme 
fchools:  but  I  mean,  with  Bacon,  the  knowledge  of  the  firfl 
principles  of  any  art  or  fcience  whatever.  Poetry,  mafic,  and 
painting,  have  their  firft  principles,  founded  on  a  conflant  and 
general  obfervaiion  ;   they  have,  therefore,  their  metaphyfics. 

As  to  the  fcholaflic  metaphyfics,  is  it  a  fcience.?  No:  but 
\  have  juft  faid  a  jargon  ;  it  is  tolerable  only  to  the  falfe  mind 
that  can  accommodate  exprefiions  void  of  fenfe :  to  the  igno- 
rant, who  take  wo-ds  for  things;  and  to  knaves  who  want  to 
make  dupes.     By  a  man  of  fenfe  it  is  defpifcd. 

Ail  rr.etaphyfics,  not  founded  on  obfervation,  confift  folely 
in  the  ait  of  iibufir.g  words.     It  is  this  metaphyfics,  that  in  the 

land 
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land  ofcliimeras,  is  continually  runnirg  after  bhdders  of  foap^ 
from  which  it  can  never  get  any  thing  but  air. 

Now,  baniflied  to  the  fchcols  of  theology,  it  dill  divides  theiri 
by  its  fubtijitics,  and  may  one  day  again  light  up  fanaticifm^' 
and  again  make  human  blood  to  Uream. 

1  compare  thefe  two  forfs  of  metaphyfics  to  the  two  different 
philofophies  of  Democritus  and  Plato.  The  firft  raifes  it- 
felf  by  degrees  from  earth  to  heaven,  and  the  other  defcends 
by  degrees  from  heaven  to  earth.  The  fyftem  of  Plato  was 
founded  on  the  clouds,  and  the  breath  of  reafon  has  already 
diffipated  the  clouds,  and  the  fyRem. 

26.  (p. 200.)  Men  have  always  been  governed  by  words.  If 
half  of  the  weight  of  the  filver  in  a  crown  be  diminilhed,  and 
its  numeral  value  ftill  preferved,  the  foldier  thinks  he  has  near- 
ly the  fame  pay.  The  magifl:ratv°,  authorifed  to  judge  defi- 
nitively to  a  certain  amount,  that  is,  to  fuch  a  weight  of  filver, 
mull  not  judge  to  the  amount  of  half  that  fum.  In  like  man- 
ner are  men  duped  by  words,  and  by  their  uncertain  fjgnifica- 
tions.  Writers  are  conllantly  tzlkwg  aboat  goci^  Mora/s,  with- 
out attaching  any  clear  ideas  to  thcfe  words.  Can  they  be  ig- 
norant, that  good  morals  is  one  of  thofe  vague  expreffions,  of 
which  every  nation  forms  different  ideas  ?  If  there  be  univerfal 
good  morals,  there  are  slfo  thofe  that  are  local,  and  confe- 
qiiently,  I  can,  without  offending  good  morals,  have  a  feraglio 
at  Conllantinople,  and  not  at  Vienna. 

27.  (p.  Z02.)  Theological  difputes  never  are,  and  never  can 
be,  any  thing  more  than  difputes  about  words.  If  thefe  dif- 
putes have  frequently  occafioned  great  commotions  on  the 
earth,  it  is  becaufe  princes, faid  M.  Chalotais,  feduced  byfome 
theologians*,  have  taken  a  part  in  thefe  quarrels.  Let  go- 
vernments defpife  their  difputes;  and  the  theologians,  after  rail- 
ing, and  reciprocally  accufing  each  ether  of  herefy,  &c.  will 
grow  tired  of  talking,  without  underllanding  each  other,  and 
without  being  underflocd.  The  fear  of  ridicule  will  make 
them  filent. 

28.  (ibid.)  It  is  to  the  difputes  about  v.'ords,  that  we  arc 
in  like  manner  to  refer  almoft  all  the  accufations  of  atheifni. 

*  Perhaps  it  has  happened,  ai  hafi  as  frequently,  f rem  the  knavery 
cf  princes,  nvho  by  encouraging  one  party  againj}  the  other,  bau: 
lueakencd  them  both,  and  c:inj(qutntly  increa/ed  their  oixn  Jirtngth. 

There 
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There  is  no  man  cf  underftanding  who  does  not  acknowledge 
an  aftive  power  in  nature.     There  is,  therefore,  no  atheift. 

He  is  not  an  atheift  who  fays,  that  motion  is  God  ;  becaufe, 
in  fa£t,  motion  is  incomprehenfible,  as  we  have  no  clear  idea 
of  it,  as  it  does  not  manifefl  itfelf  but  by  its  efFedls;  and  laflly, 
becaufe  by  it  all  things  are  performed  in  the  univerfe. 

He  is  not  an  atheill,  who  fays,  on  the  contrary,  that  motion 
is  not  God :  becaufe,  motion  is  not  a  Being,  but  a  mode  of 
Being. 

7  hey  are  not  atheifis,  who  maintain  that  motion  is  eifential 
to  matter,  and  regard  it  as  the  invifible  and  motive  force  that 
fpreads  itfelf  through  all  its  parts.  Do  we  fee  the  ftars  con- 
tinually charging  their  places,  and  rolling  perpetually  round 
their  centre  :  do  we  fee  all  bodies  deHroyed  and  reproduced 
incefTanrly,  under  different  forms  ;  in  (hort,  do  we  fee  nature  ia 
an  eternal  fermentation  and  difToluiion  .'  Who  then  can  deny, 
that  motion  is,  like  extenfion,  inherent  in  bodies,  and  that 
motion  is  not  the  caufe  of  what  is?  In  fact,  fays  Mr.  Hume,  if 
we  always  give  the  names  of  caufe  and  effeft  to  the  concomi- 
tance of  two  fa£ls,  and  that  wherever  there  are  bodies,  there 
is  motion  ;  we  ought  then  to  regard  motion  as  the  univerfal 
foul  of  matter,  and  the  divinity  that  alone  penetrates  its  fub- 
fiance.  But  are  the  philo.^ophers  of  this  lail  opinion  atheifts? 
No:  they  equally  acknowledge  an  unknown  force  in  the  uni- 
verfe. Are  even  thofe  who  have  no  ideas  of  God,  atheifts  ? 
No;  becaufe  then  all  men  would  be  f o ;  becaufe  no  one  has  a 
clear  idea  of  the  Divinity:  becaufe  in  this  cafe  every  obfcure 
idea  is  equal  to  none,  and  laftly,  to  acknowledge  the  incom- 
prehenfibility  of  God,  is,  as  M.  Robinet  proves,  to  fay  by  a 
different  turn  of  expreHion,  that  we  have  no  idea  of  him. 

29.  (p.  204.)  Man,  to  be  happy,  muil  have  delires,  fuch  as 
employ  him,  and  fuch  whofe  cbje£ls  his  labour  or  his  talents 
can  procure  hira.  Among  the  denres  of  this  fort^  the  mole 
proper  to  keep  hirn  from  difguft  is  that  of  glory.  This 
Tprings  Up  equally  in  all  countries.  It  fometimes  happens, 
that  the  learch  after  glory  expofes  a  man  to  too  much  dan- 
ger :  what  rational  motive  can  excite  him  to  thr  purfuit 
of  it  in  a  kingdom  vvhere  they  perfecute  fuch  men  as  Voltaire, 
Montefquieu,  &c.  If  France,  fay  the  Englilh,  be  reckoned 
a  delicious  country,  it  is  for  thofe  that  are  rich,  and  do  not 
think. 

Vol,  I,  R  30.  (p.  2c6.) 
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30,  (p.  2c6,)  Far  from  condemning  a  fyflematk  fpirlt,  I  a<J» 
mire  it  in  great  men.     It  is  to  the  efforts  made  to  deltroy  or  de-  . 
fend  thofe  fyllems  that  we  doubtlefs  owe  an  infinity  of  difco- 
veries. 

Let  men  therefore  continue  to  explain,  by  a  fingle  principle, 
if  it  be  noflible,  all  the  phyfical  phenomena  in  nature  :  but  be 
continually  en  their  guard  againlt  thofe  principles;  let  them 
be  confidered  merely  as  one  of  the  different  keys  we  may 
fucceffively  try,  that  we  may  at  laft  find  that  which  iliall  open 
the  fanduary  of  nature.  But  above  all,  let  us  not  confound 
tales  with  fyfiems  ;  the  latter  muft  be  fupported  by  a  great 
number  of  fafts.  It  is  thefe  alone  that  fhould  be  taught  in  the 
public  fchools :  provided  however  that  we  do  not  ftill  maintain 
them  to  be  true,  a  hundred  years  after  experience  has  proved 
them  to  be  falfe. 

31.  (p.  208.)  Whence  comes  it,  it  was  faid  to  a  certain  car- 
dinal,that  there  have  been  in  all  times  prieft5,religions,and  for- 
cerers  ?  Becaufe,  he  replied,  there  have  always  been  bees  and 
hornets,  labourers  and  idlers,  knaves  and  dupes. 

3::. (ibid.)  Without  examining  if  it  be  theinterefl:  of  thepub- 
lic  to  admit  the  dodtrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  I  iliall 
obferve  that  at  leafl  this  dogma  has  not  always  been  politically 
regarded  as  ufeful.  It  took  its  rife  in  the  fchools  of  Plato; 
bat  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  pf  Egypt,  thought  it  fo  dan- 
gerous, that  he  forbid  it  to  be  preached  in  his  dominions  on 
pain  of  death. 

33  (p.  213.)  It  is  known  that  the  anc'ent  Druids  were  ani- 
mated with  the  fame  fpirit  as  the  Popifli  priells  now  are  ;  that 
they  had,  before  them,  invented  excommunication  ;  that  like 
them  they  would  command  over  people  and  kings  ;  and  that 
they  pretended  to  have,  like  the  inquifitors,  the  power  of  life 
and  death,  among  all  nations  where  they  were  efiablifhed. 

34;  (p.  216.)  I  one  day  attended  on  a  reprefentation  the  cler- 
gy of  a  Gerrnan  court  made  to  their  prince  :  I  bore  the  mar- 
vellous ring,  which  makes  men  fay  and  write,  not  what  they 
would  have  others  hear  and  read,  but  what  they  really  think. 
Without  the  virtue  of  my  ring,  I  Ihould  doubtlefs  never  have 
heard  or  read  the  following  difcourfe. 

When  the  clergy  thought  they  had  convinced  the  prince  that 
religion  was  loft  in  his  dominions;  thatdebauchery  and  impiety 
boldly  ftalkcd  abroad  ;  that  the  holy  days  were  profaned  by  la. 
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Lour;  that  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  fhook  the  foundations  of  his 
throne  and  of  the  aUars,  and  that  in  confequencethe  billiops  en- 
joined the  fovereign  to  arm  the  laws  againit  the  liberty  of 
thouo-ht,  to  proteft  the  church  and  defiroy  its  enemies  :  the 
follovvinp'  were  the  words  J  fcemed  to  bear  in  that  adrefs 

"  Prince,  your  clergy  are  rich  and  powerful,  and  would  hs 
*'  ftill  more  fo.  It  is  not  the  lofs  of  morality  and  religon,  but 
*«  that  of  their  authority, they  deplore.  Theydvfire  to  have  the 
♦'  greateft  authority,  and  your  people  are  without  refpedl  fot  the 
*'  facerdotal  power.  We  therefore  declare  them  to  be  impious ; 
*•  we  exhort  you  to  reanimate  their  piety,  and  for  that  [.^urpofc 
*'  to  pive  your  clergy  more  authority  over  them.  The  mo- 
«•  ment  chofen  to  accufe  the  people,  and  irritate  yoil  againll 
*'  them,  is  not  perhaps  the  moll  favaurable.  Your  foldiers 
«*  have  never  been  fo  brave,  your  artifars  more  induftrious, 
««  your  citizens  more  zealous  for  the  public  welfare,  and  con- 
«<  fequently  more  virtuous.  They  will  tell  you,  without  doiibt, 
*'  that  the  people  nioft  immediately  fubjeft  to  the  clergy,  that 
»«  the  modern  Romans  have  neither  the  fame  valour,  nor  the 
*«  fame  love  for  their  country,  nor  confequently  the  fame  vir- 
*«  tue.  They  will  add,  perhaps,  that  Spain  and  Portugal, 
*'  where  the  clergy  command  fo  imperioufly,  are  ruined  and 
"  laid  vvafte  by  ignorance,  lioth,  and  fuperftition  ;  and,  iii 
*'  fiiort,  that  among  all  nations,  they  who  are  generally  ho- 
*•  noured  and  refpcded,  are  thofe  fame  enlightened  people  to 
«*  whom  the  Catholic  church  will  always  give  the  name  of  im- 
«'  pious. 

•♦  Let  your  ears^  O  prince,  be  foi-  ever  clofed  againfi;  fuch  re- 
•«  prefentations ;  that,  in  concert  with  your  clergy,  you  may 
*«  fpread  darknefs  over  your  dominions,  and  know  that  3 
*'  people  fi:ilful,  rich,  and  without  fuperflitlon,  arej  in  the  eyes 
*'  of  the  prielt,  a  people  without  morals.  Is  it,  in  fact,  the  rich 
*'  and  indufirious  citizen,  who  has  for  example,  all  the  refpei5l 
«•  for  the  virtue  of  continence  that  it  deferves  ? 

*'  It  is,  they  will  fay,  in  this  refpecl  with  the  prefent  age,  as 
«'  with  thofe  that  are  part.  Charlemagne,  created  a  Taint  for 
*'  liberality  toward  the  priefthood,  loved  women  as  well  as 
«'  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VHI.  Henry  III.  king  of  France, 
«'  had  a  tafle  lefs  decent.  Henry  IV.  Elizabeth,  Lewis  XIV. 
**  and  queeii  Anne  carefTed  their  miftre/Tes.or  th.eir  lovers,  with 
*'  the  fame  hands  with  which   they  laid  their  enemies  in  the 

R  z  duff. 
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"  dv.^.  They  w^iil  add,  that  the  monks  themfelves  have  at- 
♦'  inoft  always  enjoyed  in  fecret  forbidden  pleafures ;  and  ia 
"*  ihort,  that  without  changing  th«  natural  ccnllitutions  of  the 
*'  inhabitants, it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  them  from  that  damn- 
*' able  difpoStion  that  carries  theiCi  toward  women.  There  is- 
**  however  one  method  to  prevent  it,  and  that  is  to  make  thcia 
**  poor.  It  33  not  from  a  found  and  well  fed  body  that  the  de- 
*•  mon  of  the  fieih  can  be  driven  r  it  is  to  be  efFefted  only  by 
«*  prayer  and  falling. 

'•  That,  by  the  example  of  fome  of  your  neighbours,  your 
*«  maj«fty  therefore  will  permit  us  to  flrip  your  fubjefts  of  all; 
*'  their  faperfluities,  to  tithe  their  lands,  to  pillage  their  pro- 
*'  perty,  and  to  keep  them  in  the  ftriflell  necenity.  If,  touched 
*«  by  thefe  pious  remonflrances,  your  majefly  ihall  regard  our 
•'  prayers,  may  bcnedidlions  pour  down  upon  you  1  No  praife 
**  can  equal  fo  meritorious  an  aflion.  But  in  an  age  when  cor- 
**  ruption  infeds  all  minds,  when  impiety  hardens  every  heart, 
**  may  we  hope  that  your  raajefly  and  your  minifters  will 
»"•  adopt  a  counfel  fo  falutary,  a  method  fo  eafy  to  fecure  thd' 
•«  continence  of  your  fubjedls  ? 

"  V/iih  regard  to  the  profanation  of  holidays,  our  remon- 
•«  ftrances  may  again  appear  abfurd.  The  man  who  labour? 
«*  on  Sundays  and  holidays  does  not  get  drunk,  or  run  after 
«♦  women  ;  he  injures  no  one,  he  ferves  his  country  and  his  fa- 
**  mily,  and  augments  tbe  commerce  of  his  nation. 

«*  Of  twoftates  equally  numerous  and  powerful,  let  one  of 
«*  thetn  make,  as  in  Spain,  130  holidays  in  the  year,  and 
*'  fometimes  the  day  after;  and  the  other,  on  the  contrary, 
»'  keep  no  faints  days,  the  latter  of  thefe  people  will  have  80 
«*  or  90  days  of  laboa^r  more  than  the  other,  and  can  fumifli 
••  the  articles  of  its  commerce  at  a  lower  price  :  its  lands  will 
•*  be  better  cultivated,  its  harveft  more  abundant,  and  the  ba- 
*•  lance  of  trade  \>illbe  in  its  favour.  The  latter  therefore,  be- 
*'  ino-  more  rich  and  powerful  than  the  fbrmer,  may  one  day 
«*  give  it  laws.  There  is  nothing  in  common  between  the  na- 
•«  tionalintereftand  that  of  theclcrg)'.  The  prie{},folely  jealous 
*'  of  command,  what  would  he  do?  Contract  the  mind  of  the 
«•  prince,  and  extinguifli  in  him  even  the  lights  of  nature.  A 
«'  nation  governed  by  fuch  a  prince  will,  fooner  or  later,  be- 
**  come  a  prey  to  fome  neighbour  more  rich,  more  learned",  and 
*•  lefs  fuperflitious.     So  that  the  grandeur  of  the  Catholic  clcr- 
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•*«  gy  is  always  deftrudive  of  the  grandeur  of  a  ftate.     Do  the 
*'  priells  declaim  againft  the  profanatioa  of  holidays?    Be  not 
'*'  deceived,  it  is  not  ihe  love  of  God,   but  that  of  their  autho- 
<'  rity,  by  which  they  are  influenced.     We  learn  from  cxpe- 
*=  rience,  that  the  lefs  a  man  frequents   the  temples,    the  Ids 
"  refpetfl  he  has  for  their  mini(te;s,  and  the  lefs  authority  thofe 
**  minifters  have  over  him.     Now  if  power  be  the  ruling  paf- 
*'  fion  of  a  prieft,  it  is  of  little  confequence  to  him  whether  ft 
•'  holiday  be  to  the  labourer  a  day  of  debauch,:  whether,  on 
"  g^'^g  from  the  temple,   he   run  after  w.enches  and  frtouent 
■*'  public  houfes,  and  pafs  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  eb.'icty. 
**  The  more  fins,  the  more  expiations  and  offerings  ;  the  more 
<«  riches  and  power  is  acquired  by  the  prieft.     What  is  the  in- 
•^*  tereft  of  the  church  ?  To  multiply  vices  ?     "What  does  it  allf 
**  of  men  ?   To   be    flupid  and    wicked.     'Behold,  Sire,  with 
<'  what  we  are  reproached  by  the  impious.     With  regard  to  the 
•"  liberty  of  the  prefsjif  your  clfTgy  riife  up  i'o  violently  againft 
*'  it,  if  ihey  tell  you  inceffanily  that  it  faps  the  foundation  cf 
•*'  the  law,  and  renders  religion  ridiculous,  believe  it  not. 

"  It  is  not  that  your  clergy  do  not  perceive,  with  the  folid 
*'  and  ingenious  autiior  of  the  Englijli.  I nv. Jit. [at or,  that  truth  is 
"  proof  againft  ridicule,  and  (hat  ridic-ule  is  the  touchltone  of 
**■  truth.  A  ridicule  cafton  a  demonllration  is  like  mud  thrown 
"  againft  marble  :  it  foils  it  for  j;  n^omttu,  it  dries ^  the  rain 
«'  comes,  and  the  fpot  difappe<irs.  To  agree  that  a  religion 
<'  cannot  ftand  againft  ridicule,  is  to  allow  it  to  be  fiilfe  Does 
«*  not  the  Catholic  church  repeat  incelTantly  that  the  gates  of 
*' hell  {hall  never  prevail  againll  it?  Yes;  but  priefts  are 
<' not  religion.  i<.idicuie  may  weaken  their  authority,  and 
«'  fetter  their  ambition  ;  they  therefore  conftantly  cry  ©ut 
•<  againft  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  and  entreat  your  majefly  to 
«' forbid  your  fubjeds  the  praflice  of  writing  and  thinking, 
**  that  you  may  depri^'e  them  in  this  refpefl  of  the  privileges 
•*  of  men,  and  confequently  faut  the  mouth  of  every  ©nc  that 
*'  can  inftrufl  mankind. 

♦*  If  fo  many  demands  appear  indifcrcet,  and  that,  jealous  of 
*'  the  happinefs  of  your  people,  you  would,  Sire,  rule  over  in- 
♦■*  telligent  inhabi:ants  only,  know,  that  the  fame  conduit 
*'  that  will  render  you  dear  to  your  fubjeds,  and  refpeflable  to 
*^*  ftrangers,  will  be  imputed  to  you  as  a  crime  by  your  clergy. 
**  Dxead  the  vengeance  of  a  powerful  body,  aod  fox  the  futwre 

^  3  <«re.» 
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"  refign  to  them  your  fword  ;  it  is  then  that,  afTured  of  the  piety? 
*'  of  your  people,  the  facerdotal  power  may  again  affume  ove? 
**  them  its  ancient  authority,  fee  from  day  to  day  that  authority 
**  increafe,  and  at  lail  make  ufe  of  it  to  bring  you  into  fub- 
*' jeftion. 

'■'  We  defire  the  more  earneflly  that  your  majcfty  would  re- 
*'  g^rd  our  fupplication,  and  authorize  our  demand,  as  it  will 
**  deliver  us  from  a  fecret  inquietude,  that  is  not  without  foun-^ 
•'  dation  Quakers  may  eftablifh  themfelves  in  your  domini- 
*'  ons  ;  they  may  propofe  to  communicate,  gratis,  to  the  cities, 
•'  town?,  and  villages,  allinftrudxion,  moral  and  religious,  that 
•'  is  necefTary  :  they  might  moreover  form  cei tain  companies  of 
*'  finance,  who  might  undertake  this  entcrprize  of  inftruclion  at 
"adifcount,  and  furnilh  it  ftili  cheaper  and  cheaper.  Who 
*'  can  fay  whether  the  magillrates  might  not  then  take  it  in 
*'  their  heads  to  feize  on  cur  revenues,  and  ernploy  them  to 
*'  difchartJc  a  part  of  the  national  debt, and  by  that  mean  make 
**  your  nation  the  mofl:  refpeclable  in  Europe.  Now  it  is  of 
*•  little  confequence  to  us,  Sire,  whether  your  people  be  happy 
«*  and  refpeftable,  but  is  of  great  confequence  that  the  facerdo- 
*'  tal  body  be  rich  and  powerful. " 

This  is  what  the  reprefentations  of  the  clergy  feemed  to  me 
to  contain.  I  (hall  rot  weary  myfelf  witli  confidering  the 
addiefs.the  artifice  with  which  the  priefls  have  in  all  countries 
continually  afked  in  the  name  of  heaven,  the  power  and  riches 
of  the  earth.  I  admire  the  confidence  they  have  always  had  in 
the  weaknefs  of  the  people,  and  efpecially  men  in  power. 
But  wh?.t  moft  of  all  furpriles  m.e  is,  (when  I  refieft  on  the  ages 
cf  ignorance,)  to  find  that  in  t.Sis  rcfpefl  moll  fovereigns  have 
ahvays  been  out  of  the  power  of  the  clergy. 

:;q.  (p.  217.)  There  are  fome  who  fay  that  at  the  moment  of 
our  birth  God  engraves  en  our  hearts  the  precepts  of  the  natu- 
ral law.  Experience  proves  the  contrary.  If  God  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  author  of  the  laws  of  nature,  it  is  as  being  the 
.author  of  corporeal  fcnfibility,  which  is  the  mother  of  hu- 
inan  reafon.  This  fort  of  fcnfibijity,  at  the  time  of  the  union 
pfmcnin  fociety,  obliged  them,  as  I  have  already  faid,  to 
make"  among:  themfelves  conventions  and  laws,  the  affemblage 
of  which  compofes  what  is  called  the  laws  (  f  nature.  But  have 
jhcfe  laws  been  the  fame  among  different  nations  ?  No  :  their 
greater  or  lefs  perfeftion  was  always  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
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-grefsofthe  human  mind  ;  to  thegreater  or  lefs  extent  of  know- 
ledge that  focieties  acquired,  of  what  was  ufeful  or  prejudicial; 
and  this  knowledge  has  been  in  all  nations  the  produce  of 
time,  experience,  and  refleftion. 

'  To  make  us  fee  in  God  the  immediate  author  of  :he  laws  of 
nature,  and  confequently  of  all  juftice,  ought  the  theologians 
ID  admit  him  to  have  paflions,  fuch  as  love,  or  vengeiince? 
Ought  they  to  reprefer.t  him  as  a  Being  fufceptible  of  predi- 
lection ;  in  Ihort,  as  an  alTemblage  of  incoherent  qualities  ?  Is 
at  in  fuch  a  God  that  we  can  difcern  tne  author  of  juRice  ?  Can 
we  thus  endeavour  to  reconcile  irreconcileables,  and  confound 
truth  with  falfhccd,  without  perceiving  the  impollibility  of 
fuch  a  connection  ?  It  is  time  that  men,  deaf  to  theological 
contradiftions,  liften  to  nothing  but  the  dodtrines  of  wifdoiii: 
for,  St.  i'aul  fays,  *'  It  is  high  time  to  awake  out  of /Icep  ; 
*'  the  night  {cf  igncrance)  is  far  fpent,  the  day  {of  Jdtnce)  is  ac 
*'  hand ;  let  us  therefore  put  on  the  armour  of  light,"  to  deftroy 
the  phantoms. of  darknefs,  and  for  that  purpofe  let  us  refiore  to 
men  their  natural  liberty,  and  fhc  free  exercife  of  reafon. 

36.  (p.  218.)  Can  it  be,  thai:  among  almoft  all  nations  the 
idea  of  ian£lity  is  annexed  to  the  cbiervance  of  a  ritual  cere- 
mtJny,  an  ablution,  &c.  Can  men  be  fiill  ignorant  that  the 
only  citizens  condantly  virtuous  and  humane,  are  thcfe  that  are 
happy  in  their  charadtcr.  In  f-'.d,  who  among  the  devout  are 
the  nioft  eftimable?  They  that,  full  of  confidence  in  God,  for- 
get there  is  a  hell.  Who,  on  the  contrary,  among  the  fame 
devout  are  the  moll:  odious  and  inhuman  ?  They  that,  timid, 
difcontented,  and  unhappy,  fee  hcll  continually  open  before 
them  Why  are  the  devout  in  general  the  tormenc  of  their 
^welling?,  riiling  inceJTanxly  at  their  fervants,  and  making 
themfelves  hatef.il  ?  Becaufe,  havi-ng  the  idea  of  the  devil  be- 
fore them,  and  fearing  perpetually  to  be  carried  away  by  him, 
their  fear  and  their  unhappincfs  render  them  malignant.  If 
youth  be  in  general  more  virtuous  and  more  humane  than  age, 
it  is  becaufe,  having  mere  defires  and  more  health,  they  are 
tnore  happy.  Nature  did  wifely,  faid  an  Englifnman,  to  limit 
the  life  of  man  to  80  or  i  00  years,  if  heaven  had  prolono-ed 
his  old  age  he  would  have  become  too  wicked. 

37.  (p.  221.)  If  in  Tartary,  under  the  name  of  Dalai  Lama, 
die  grand  pontiff  be  immortal  ;  in  Italy,  under  the  name  of 
^opc,   their  pontiff  is  infallible.     If  in  the  country   of  the 
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Mongales  the  vicar  of  the  grand  Lama  receive  the  title  of  Ku- 
tucbta,  that  is  vicar  of  the  living  God,  in  Europe  the  Pope 
bears  the  fame  title.  At  Bagdat,  in  Tartary,  at  japan,  if  with 
a  d-^iign  to  debafe  and  fubdue  their  kings,  the  pontiffs,  under 
the  name  of  ca'iphsj,  lama,  and  dairo,  have  made  emperors 
kifs  their  feet  ;  ^nd  if  chefe  pontiiTs,  when  mounted  on  a  mule, 
have  obliged  the  emperors  to  take  the  bridle  and  lead  them 
through  the  Itreets  :  has  net  the  pope  exafled  the  fame  fer- 
vility  from  the  monarchsof  the  Well  ?  The  pontiffs  in  every 
country  have  therefore  made  the  fame  pretepfions,  and  the 
princes  the  fame  fubmiffion. 

If  the  deputies  for  the  office  of  caliph  have  made  human 
blood  to  ftream  in  the  Eafl,  the  difpates  for  the  papacy  have  it; 
like  manner  made  it  ftream  in  the  Wel^.  Six  popes  have  af- 
iaffinated  their  predeceflbrs,  and  fet  themfelves  in  their 
place.  The  popes,  fays  Baronius,  were  not  then  men  but 
monllers. 

Have  we  not  tvery  where  feen  the  name  of  orthodox  given  to 
the  llrongell  religion,  and  that  of  herefy  to  the  weakell  r  Every 
where  has  the  facerdotal  power  been  produflive  of  fanaticifm, 
and  fanaticifm  of  murder.  Every  where  have  men  fufftred 
themfelves  to  be  burned  for  theological  abfurdities,  and  given 
in  this  manner  equal  proofs  of  obftinacy  and  courage. 

But  it  is  not  in  religious  aifairs  only  that  men  have  every 
where  Ihewed  themfelves  to  be  the  fame  :  the  fame  refembiance 
is  to  be  found  among  them  when  fome  change  in  their  hibits 
and  cuftoms  has  been  in  agitation.  The  Mantchoux  Tartars, 
who  conquered  the  Chinefe,  would  have  cut  oft  their  hair  ;  but 
the  latter  broke  their  fetters,  routed  the  terrible  Mantchoux, 
and  triumphed  over  their  conqueror;.  The  czar  would  (have 
the  Ruffians,  and  they  revolted.  The  king  of  England  would 
make  the  Highlanders  wear  breeches,  and  they  role  in  arms. 
In  theEaft  and  theWeft  the  people  are  therefore  every  where  the 
fame,  and  every  where  the  fame  caufes  have  raifed  up  and 
pulled  down  empires. 

At  the  time  of  the  conqueil  of  China,  what  was  the  prince 
that  occupied  the  throne  ?  A  weak  wretch,  an  idol,  whom  they 
dared  not  inform  of  the  bad  ftate  of  hisafFairs,  and  to  whom  in- 
cenfe  was  continually  offered  by  his  favourites,  while  he  was. 
folely  furrounded  by  intriguing  courtiers,  without  judgment, 
>vithout  knowledge,  and  without  courage.     Who  cornmanded 

•ver 
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(Bver  the  empires  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft,  when  Rome  acd  Con- 
ilantinople  were  taken  and  plundered  by  AJaric  and  Mahomet 
the  feconci  ?  Princes  of  the  fame  fort.  Such  perhaps  was  the 
ftate  ot  France  in  the  old  age  cf  Lewis  XIV.  when  it  was 
beaten  on  every  fide. 

It  appears  that  men  are  every  where  the  fame  from  the  dege- 
neracy and  ignorance  into  which  every  people  fuccefiively  falj, 
according  to  the  intereft  their  government  has  to  degrade  them. 
If  a  miiiiHer  be  weak,  and  fear  that  the  people  will  open  their 
eyes,  and  difcover  his  incapacity,  he  keeps  them  faft  clofed, 
and  the  ftupidity  of  the  people  is  then  not  the  effeft  of  a  phy- 
iical,  but  a  moral  caufe. 

Does  not  a  caufe  of  the  fame  kind  animate  with  the  fame  fpi- 
rit  thofe  whom  chance  has  brought  up  to  the  fame  employ- 
ments ?  What  is  in  Spain,  Germany,  and  even  in  England  the 
firft  care  of  the  man  in  place?  To  enrich  himfelf.  The  public 
welfare  holds  the  fecond  place  only. 

If  in  the  inferior  offices  of  government  almoft  all  men  have 
the  fame  fupercilious  behaviour,  and  the  fame  incapacity  for 
adminiftration  ;  to  what  is  it  to  be  attributed  ?  To  a  defecl  in 
their  organifation  ?  No  :  but  to  that  of  theirinilruclion-  All 
men  praflifed  in  the  fineffe  of  chicanery,  and  accuftomed  to 
j'jdge  only  by  precedent,  remount  with  difficulty  to  the  firft 
principles  of  laws;  they  extend  the  memory,  and  contradl  the 
judgment. 

In  the  mind,  as  in  the  body,  thofe  parts  only  are  ftrong  that 
are  exercifed  :  the  legs  of  chairmen  and  the  arms  of  labourers 
make  this  evident.  If  the  mufcles  of  reafon  in  the  men  of  the 
law  are  commonly  weak,  it  is  becaufe  they  have  little  exercife. 

Faifls  without  number  prove  that  men  are  every  where  eflen- 
tially  the  fame  ;  that  the  difference  of  climate  has  no  fenfible 
influence  over  their  minds,  and  even  very  little  over  their  taftes. 
The  Illinois  and  the  Icelander  fits  by  his  keg  of  brandy  till 
he  has  drank  it  out.  in  almoft  every  country  the  women  have 
the  fame  defire  to  pleafe  as  in  France,  the  fam.e  tafte  for  drefs, 
the  fame  care  of  their  beauty,  the  fame  averfion  to  the  country, 
and  the  fame  love  for  the  capital,  where,  conftantly  furrounded 
by  a  number  cf  admirers,  they  find  themfelves  really  of  more 
importance. 

When  we  caft  our  eyes  over  the  univerfe,  and  perceive 
fhe  fame  ^bicion  in  all  hearts,  the  fame  credulity  in  all 

minds; 
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sminds,  the  fame  dupHcity  in  all  priefts,  the  fame  coquetry  ia 
all  women,  and  the  fame  love  of  riches  in  all  ranks  of  people, 
how  can  we  doubt  but  that  men  all  refembling  each  other, 
differ  only  in  the  diverfity  of  their  inftruaion  :  that  in  every 
country  their  organs  are  nearly  the  fame,  and  that  they  make 
nearly  the  fame  ufe  of  them ;  and  that  in  Jliort  tjie  hands  of 
the  Indians  and  Chinefe  are,  for  that  reafon,  equally  adroit  in 
the  fabric  of  ftuft's  as  thofe  cf  the  Europeans.  Nothing  proves 
therefore  what  is  incc^antly  repeated,  th^t  it  is  to  the  differ- 
ence of  -latitudes  we  ought  to  attribute  the  inequality  of 
minds. 

38.  (p.  2^2  )  The  frauds  of  the  priefts  are  every  where  the 
'  fame  :  they  are  every  where  anxious  to  appropriate  the  wealth 
of  the  laic?.  The  Romilhi  church  for  this  fells  a  licence  for 
relations  to  marry  :  it  engages  for  fo  many  mafles,  th&t  is  for 
fo  many  fix-penny  pieces, to  deliver  every  yearfo  many  fouls  out 
of  purgatory,  and  confequently  to  remit  them  fo  many  fins. 
At  the  Pagoda  of  Tinagogo,  as  at  Rome,  the  priells  for  the 
^ame  fums  fell  nearly  the  fame  hopes. 

*' At  Tinagogo,  (fays  the  author  of'rHifloire  general  des 
*«  Voyages,  torn.  ix.  p.  462.)  on  the  third  day  after  a  facrificc 
^'  that  is  made  to  the  new  moon  in  December,  they  place  in  fix 
.<«  longand  handfome  ftreets  an  infinity  of  balances  fufpended  by 
*«  brafs  rods ;  there  each  devotee,  to  obtain  the  remiffion  of 
"  his  fins, gets  into  one  of  the  fcalcs  of  a  balance,  and,  accord- 
*'  ing  to  the  different  nature  of  his  crimes,  puts  into  the  other 
«*  fcale  different  forts  of  provificns  cr  monies  as  a  counterpoife. 
«'  If  his  confcience  reproach  him  with  gluttony  and  violation 
<«  of  a  fall,  the  counterpoife  confills  of  honey,  fugar,  eggs,  and 
*'  butter.  If  he  has  been  guilty  of  fenfualpleafures,  he  weighs 
<"•  himfelf  againff  cotton,  feathers,  cloth,  perfumes,  and  wine. 
"<  Has  he  bten  uncharitable?  He  weighs  himfclf  againft  pieces 
«*  of  money.  Js  he  idle  ?  The  counterpoife  is  wood,  rice,  coal, 
*'  cattle,  and  fruits.  Is  he,  laftly,  proud  ?  He  weighs  hinnfelf 
*'  againft  dry  filli,  brooms,  cow-dung,  &c.  Now  all  thatfervcs 
,*'  for  counterpoife  to  the  finner^j  belongs  to  the  priells.  All 
"  thefe  forts  of  donations  form  large  piles.  Even  the  poor, 
<=«  who  have  nothing  to  give,  are  not  exempt  from  thefe  alms. 
"  They  offer  their  hair  :  more  than  a  hundred  priefls  fit  with 
"  fciffars  in  their  hands  to  cut  it  off,  The  hair  is  aifoformed  into 

"  grcaf 
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**  great  heaps :  more  than  a  thoufand  priefls,  ranged  in  order, 
•'  form  of  it  cords,  braids,  rings,  bracelets,  &c.  which  the  de- 
*'  vout  fouls  purchafe,  and  carry  away  as  precious  gages  of  the 
"  favour  of  heaven.  To  form  an  idea  of  the  Cum  to  which  the 
•*  alms  to  the  pagoda  ofTinagcgo  only  may  amount,  it  will 
'•  fuffice,  fays  Pinto,  the  author  of  this  relation,  to  mention  that 
*•  the  ambaflador  having  aficcd  the  priefis  at  what  fum  they 
*'  eftimated  thofe  alms,  they  anTwered  without  hefitation,  that 
*'  only  for  the  hair  cf  the  poor  they  got  every  year  more  than  a 
"  hundred  thoufand  pardins,  that  is,  ninety  thoufand  ducats  cf 
,♦•  Portugal." 

39.(p.222.)Somephilofophers  have  defined  man  to  heamcniej 
that  laugts;  others, a  rational  animal;  and  olhers,  a  credulous  a/ii" 
tnal.  This  animal,  fhey  add,  is  mounted  on  two  legs,  has  flexible 
iingers,  and  dextrous  h4nd5  :  he  has  many  wants,  and  confc- 
quently  great  induftry.  He  is  moreover  as  vain  and  proud  as 
credulous.  He  thinks  tfiat  the  uhole  fyflem  of  nature  was 
made  for  the  eaah,  and  the  earth  made  for  him.  Js  not  this 
(definition  or  defcri prion  of  man  extremely  jull  ? 

40- (p.  22'.)  Every  one  alks,  what  is  truth  or  evidence? 
The  root  of  the  word  indicates  the  idea  we  ought  to  annex  to 
jr.     Evidetice  is  deriyed  from,  -uidire,    'video,  1  fee. 

What  is  to  me  an  evidtn;  prop.ofition  ?  It  is  a  fa.fl,  of  whofe 
exigence  I  can  convince  myfelf  by  the  teflimony  of  my  fenfes, 
that  never  deceive  me  when  I  interrogate  them  yvith  the  ne- 
ceffary  precaut':on  and  attention. 

What  is  an  evident  propofition  to  the  generality  of  man- 
kind ?  It  is,  in.  like  manner,  a  fad  of  which  all  may  convince 
themfelvesby  the  teHimcny  of  their  fenfes,  and  whofe  exiflence 
they  may  moreover  verify  every  infant.  Such  are  thefe  two 
fafls,  ti.<.Q  and  tixio  make  few  ;  the  -•:hJc  is  greater  than  a  fiart. 

If  I  pretend,  for  example,  that  there  is  in  the  north  fea  a 
polypus  named  kraken,  and  that  this  polypus  is  as  large  as  a 
faiall  ifland.  This  faft,  though  evident  to  me,  iflhavefeeti 
end  examined  it  with  all  the  attention  neceflary  to  convince 
me  of  its  reality,  is  not  even  probable  to  him  that  has  not 
feen  it;  it  is  more  rational  in  him  to  doubt  my  veracity,  than  to 
|)elieve  the  exigence  of  fo  extraordinary  an  animal. 

But  if  after  travellers  I  defcribe  the  true  form  of  the  build- 
ings in  Pekin,  this  defcription,  evident  to  thofe  who  inhabit 
|hcm,  is  only  more  or  lefs  probable  to  others :  fo  that  the  true 
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is  not  always  evident,  and  the  probable  is  often  true.  Butift 
what  does  evidence  differ  from  probability  ?  I  have  already 
faid,  "  Evidence  is  a  faft  that  is  fubjeft  to  our  fenfes,  and 
**  whofe  exigence  all  men  may  verify  every  inflant.  As  to 
•*  probability,  it  is  founded  on  conjeftures,  on  the  teftiraony  of 
«•  men,  and  on  a  hundred  proofs  of  the  fame  kind.  Evidence 
«»  is  a  fingle  point :  there  are  no  degrees  of  evidence.  On  the 
««  contrary,  there  are  various  degrees  of  probability  according 
"toihe  difference,  i.  of  the  people  who  aflert;  2.  of  the  faa 
<«  afTerted."  Five  men  tell  me  they  have  feen  a  bear  in  the  fo- 
refts  of  Poland  :  this  faQ.  not  being  contradifted  by  any  thing, 
is  to  me  very  probable.  But  if  not  five  only,  but  five  hundred 
men  fhould  alTure  me  they  met  in  the  fame  forefts  ghofts,  fai- 
riac,  demons,  their  united  evidence  would  not  be  to  me  at  all 
probable;  for  in  caies  of  this  nature,  it  is  more  common  to 
meet  with  five  hundred  romancers,  than  to  fee  fuch  pro- 
digies. 

4!.  (p.  223.)  Let  us  place  before  ourteyes  all  the  fa(5lsfrom 
the  comparifon  of  which  a  new  truth  is  to  refult ;  and  let  us 
annex  clear  ideas  to  the  words  that  are  ufed  in  its  demonftra- 
tion.  i^'Jothing  can  conceal  it  from  our  perception;  and  this 
truth  prefently  reduced  to  a  limple  faft,  will  be  conceived  by 
every  attentive  man  almoftas  foon  as  propofed.  To  what  then 
can  we  attribute  the  fmall  progrefs  made  in  the  fciences  by  a 
young  man  ?  To  two  caufes  : 

The  one  is,  the  want  of  method  in  the  inflruftors ; 
The  other,  the  want  of  ardour  and  attention  in  the  pupil. 
43.  fp.  225.)  The  perpetual  metamorphofes  of  genius  into 
fcience  has  often  made  me  fufped  that  all  things  in  nature,  of 
themfelves,  prepare  and  lead  to  it.  Perhaps  the  perfeflion  of 
arts  and  fciences  is  lefs  the  work  of  genius  than  of  time  and  ne- 
cefiity.  The  uniform  progrefs  of  the  fciences  in  all  countries 
confirm  this  opinion.  In  faft,  if  in  all  nations,  as  Mr.  Hume 
obferves,  //  is  not  till  after  hwving  ivrote  ivill  in  I'er/e,  that  they 
come  to  'write  woell  in  prof(,  fo  conftant  a  progrefs  of  human  rea- 
fon  appears  to  me  the  effeft  of  a  general  fecret  caufe  :  it  at  leaft 
fuppofes  an  equal  aptitude  to  underftanding  in  all  men  of  all 
ages  and  countries. 

43.  (p.  228.)  Since  men  converfe  and  difpute  with  each 
etlier,  they  muft  feel  themfelves  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 

perceiving 
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perceiving  the  fame  truths,  and  confequently  an  equal  apti- 
tude to  underftanding.  Without  this  convi£lion,  what  could 
be  more  abfurd  than  the  difputes  of  politicians  and  philofo- 
phers  ?  To  what  end  fhould  they  talk  when  they  cannot  un- 
derftand  each  other  ?  But  fince  they  do,  it  is  evident  that  the 
obfcurity  of  a  propofition  is  never  in  the  things,  but  in  the 
words.  So  that  on  this  fubjeft  one  of  the  moft  illulhious 
Englifh  writers  fays,  that  if  men  were  agreed  about  the  fignifi- 
eation  of  words,  they  would  prefently  perceive  the  fame  truths, 
and  all  adopt  the  fame  opinions.  Sec  Hume  on  Liberty  and 
Neceffity,  Seft.  8. 

This  faft,  proved  by  experience,  gives  the  folution  to  a 
problem  propofed  five  or  fix  years  fjnce  by  the  Academy  of 
Berlin,  which  was,  If  the  truths  of  metaphyfics  ingemral,  and  the 
frfi  principles  cf  natural  thedogy  and  rncrality,  arefufccptible  of  the 
fame  evidence  as  the  truths  of  geometry.  Annex  a  clear  idea  to 
the  ViOid  probity,  and  regard  it  with  me  as  the  praBice  cf  aSlions 
ttfeful  to  our  counlrv.  What  is  then  to  be  done  to  determine 
demonftratively  what  aflions  are  virtuous,  and  what  vicious  ? 
Name  thofe  that  are  ufeful  or  prejudicial  to  focicty.  Now  ia 
general  nothing  is  more  eafy.  It  is  therefore  certain,  if  the 
public  good  be  the  objed  of  morality,  that  its  precepts  being 
founded  on  principles  as  certain  as  thofe  of  geometry,  are  like 
the  propofiticns  of  that  fcience,  fufceptible  of  the  moft  rigorous 
demonflration.  It  is  the  fame  of  metaphyfics  ;  which  is  a  real 
fcience,  when  diRinguifhed  from  that  of  the  fchools,  it  is  kept 
v/ithin  the  bounds  affi2;ned  it  by  the  definition  of  the  illuftrJ0B& 
B^coiK 
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Of  the  general  caufes  of  the  inequality  of 
underflandings; 


CHAP.    I. 

IVhai  thefe  caufes  are  ? 

THEY  are  reducible  to  two. 
The  one   is  the  difFerent  feries  of  events, 
circumftances,  and  fituations    that   attend   diffe- 
rent men  ;   (feries  to  which  I  give  the  name  of 
chance.) 

The  other  is  the  defire  more  or  lefs  earncft 
that  they  have  to  inftruft  themfelves. 

Chance  is  not  favourable  to  all,  in  precifely 
the  fame  degree  ;  and  yet  it  has  more  fliare  than 
is  imagined  in  the  difcovcries  with  which  we  ho- 
nour genius.  To  knov>^  all  the  influence  of 
chance  let  us  confult  experience,  which  will  teach 
us  that  in  the  arts  it  is  to  chance  we  owe  almoft 
all  our  difcoveries. 

In  chemiftry  it  is  to  the  procefs  in  the  grand 
work  that  the  adepts*  owe  moft  of  their  fecrets ; 
thefe  fecrets  were  not  the  objedls  of  their  fearch  j 

•  Some  adepts  have  fearched  for  the  philofopher's  flone  in 
Genefis ;  the  ecclefiaftics  alone  have  found  it  there. 

they 
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th&y  ought  not  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  the 
product  of  genius.  If  what  I  fay  ofchemiftry  be 
applied  to  the  different  forts  of  fciences,  it  will  be 
found  that  in  each  of  them  chance  has  difcovered 
all.  Our  memory  is  the  chemift's  crucible.  It  is 
from  the  mixture  of  certain  matters  thrown  into  a 
crucible,  without  defign,  that  fometimes  refuit  the 
mofl  unexpected  and  aitonifliing  effects;  and  it  is 
in  like  manner  from  the  mijiture  of  certain  fa6ts, 
without  defign,  in  our  memory,  that  ideas  the  mofl: 
original  and  moft  fublime  refuit.  All  the  fciences 
are  equally  fubjeft  to  the  dominion  of  chance. 
Its  influence  is  the  fame  over  all,  but  does  not 
difcovei'  itfelf  in  a  manner  equally  ftriking. 


CHAP.        II. 

» 

Every  new  idea  is  the  gift  of  chance: 

A  Truth  that  is  entirely  unknown  cannot  be 
the  objeft  of  my  meditation  -,  it  may  be 
confidered  as  difcovered  when  I  get  a  glimpfe 
of  it.  The  firfl:  furmife  is  here  the  ftroke  of  ge- 
nius. But  to  what  do  I  owe  the  fird  furmife  ? 
Is  it  to  my  uuderftanding  ^  No  :  it  cannot  employ 
itfelf  in  the  fearch  of  a  truth,  of  whofe  exlHience  it 
it  has  not  even  a  conceotion.  This  furmife  is 
therefore  the  effect  of  a  word,  a  lecture,   a  conver- 

fation. 
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fation*,  an  accident;  in  ihort,  fomelhing  to  whicH 
I  give  the  name  of  chance.  Now  if  we  are  in- 
debted to  chance  for  our  firft  furmifes,  and  confe- 
quen.tly  for  our  difcoveries,  can  we  be  ailured  that 
we  do  not  alfoowe  to  it  die  means  of  extending  and 
completing  them  ? 

The  fyren  of  Comus  is  the  mod  proper  fubje(fl 
to  exemplify  my  ideas.  If  this  fyren  was  for  a 
long  time  fhcwn  at  the  fairf,  without  any  one's 
gueffing  at  its  mechanifm,  it  was  becaufe  chance 
did  not  place  before  the  eyes  of  any  one,  the  obje6ts 
of  comparifon  from  which  the  difcovery  muft 
have  proceeded.  It  was  more  favourable  to  Co- 
mus.  But  v/hy  is  he  not  in  France  reckoned 
among  men  of  great  genius  ?  Becaufe  his  mechan- 
ifm  is  more  curious  than  ufeful.  If  it  were  at- 
tended with  a  very  extenfive  advantage,  no  doubt 
but  public  gratitude  would  have  placed   Comus 

*  It  Is  to  the  heat  of  converfauon  and  difpute  that  we  fre- 
quently owe  the  moft  happy  ideas.  If  thofe  ideas  once 
efcaped  the  memory,  are  no  more  reprefented,  but  loft  without 
recovery;  it  is  becaufe  we  can  fcarce  pofiibly  find  ourfelves 
twice  in  precifely  the  fame  concourfe  of  circumftances  that 
gave  them  birth.  Such  ideas  therefore  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  the  gifts  of  chance. 

+  The  fair  St.  Germains  at  Paris  :  it  tuat  lih-Mi/i  exhibited 
by  Comus  in  London  a  feiu  years  Jittce,  The  conJlruSion  of  this 
machine  may  he  feen  in  the  third  'volume  of  my  Rational  Recrea- 
tions. H^haiever  utility  might  hwve  attended  this  performance,  it 
t/jould  certainly  ne'ver  ha've  entitled  Comus  to  the  appellation 
of  a  man  of  genius,  as  it  is  evidently  taken  from  the  Onomatoman- 
iica  Magnet  ica,  defer  tied  ly  Kite  her  in  his  fecond  book  Dt  Art* 
'  Magnet. printed  at  Cologn  in  1643. 

in 
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In  the  rank  of  the  mod  illuftrious  men.  He 
would  have  owed  his  difcovery  to  chance,  and  the 
title  of  a  man  of  genius  to  the  importance  of  that 
difcovery. 

What  follows  from  this  in  (lance  ? 

1.  That  every  new  idea  is  a  gift  of  chance. 

2.  If  there  be  fure  methods  of  forming  men  of 
learning  and  men  of  underftanding,  there  are  none 
for  forming  men  of  genius,  and  inventors.  But 
whether  we  regard  genius  as  a  gift  of  nature  or 
chance,  is  it  not  in  either  cafe  the  elFefl  of  a  caufe 
independent  of  ourfelves  ^  In  this  cafe,  why  re- 
gard as  a  matter  of  fo  much  importance  the 
greater  or  lefs  perfetflion  of  education  ?  The  rea- 
fon  is  plain.  If  genius  depend  on  the  greater  or 
lefs  perfeftion  of  the  fenfes,  as  inftrufLion  cannot 
change  the  natural  faculties  of  man,  give  hearing 
to  the  deaf,  or  fpeech  to  the  dumb*,  education 
is  abfolutely  ufelefs.  On  the  contrary,  if  genius 
be  in  part  the  gift  of  chance,  men,  after  afTuring 
themfelves  by  repeated  obfervations  of  the  means 
employed  by  chance  in  forming  great  talents, 
may,  by  making  ufe  of  nearly  the  fame  means, 
produce  nearly  the  fame  effedls,  and  immenfely  in- 
creafe  thofe  great  talents. 

Suppofe,  to  produce  a  man  of  genius,  chance 
fliould  be  combined  in  him  with  the  love  of  glo- 

*  This  is  ftot  univcr/ally  true  ;  manj  dumb  ptr/on:  have  heen 
taught  tofpenk  <v(ry  intelligihJy, 

Vol.  I.  S  ry: 
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ry  :  fuppofe  again,  that  a  man  be  born  under  a  gS* 
vernment  that,  far  from  honouring,  degrades  tJH 
knts  ;  in  this  cafe  it  is  evident  that  a  man  of  ge- 
nius muft  be  entirely  the  work  of  chance. 

In  fad,  this  man  muft  have  either  lived  in  the 
world,  and  owed  his  love  of  glory  to  the  efteem 
that  was  paid  to  talents  by  the  particular  fociety 
with  which  he  was  connedled  ^,  or  he  muft  have 
lived  in  retreat,  and  owed  the  fame  love  of  glory 
to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  and  the  remembrance  of 
the,  honours  anciently  paid  to  virtue  and  talents  j 
or  laftly,  to  an  ignorance  of  the  contempt  his 
fellow-citizens  have  for  each  other, 

Suppofe,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  man  be  born 
in  an  age  and  under  a  form  of  government  where 
merit  is  honoured  :  on  this  hypothefis  it  is  evident 
that  his  love  for  glory,  and  his  genius,  will  not  be 
the  work  of  chance,  but  of  the  very  conftitution 
of  the  ftate,  and  confequently  of  his  education,  on 
which  the  form  of  governments  has  always  the 
greateft  influence. 

If  we  confider  underftanding  and  genius  as 
lefs  the  eff^efts  of  organifation  than  chance  (i), 
ic  is  certain,  as  I  have  already  faid,  that  by  ob- 
ferving  the  means  made  ufe  of  by  chance  in  form- 
ing great  men,  we  might,  according  to  this  obfer- 
vation,  model  a  plan  of  education  that  would,  by 

•  There  are  fuch  focieties  among  all  nations,  even  the  moft 
ftupid,  if  they  be  civilized. 

cncreafing 
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increafing  their  number  in  a  nation,  vaftly  retrench 
the  power  of  this  fame  chance,  and  diminiih  the 
immenfe  fhare  it  now  has  in  our  inllruclion. 

Yet  if  it  be  always  to  unforefeen  caufes  or  inci-- 
dents  that  we  owe  the  firft  furmife,  and  confe- 
quently  the  difcovery  of  every  new  idea,  chance,  I 
agree,  will  ftill  conftantly  preferve  a  certain  in- 
fluence over  our  minds :  but  this  influence  has  al- 
fo  its  bounds^ 

CHAP.       III. 

Of  the  limits  to  hefet  tothcpower  of  chance. 

IF  ajmoft  all  objedls,  confidered  with  attention, 
did  not  contain  the  feed  of  fome  difcovery  :  if 
chance  did  not  diftribute  its  gifts  in  a  rhanner 
nearly  equal,  and  did  not  offer  to  all,  objeds  of 
comparifon,  from  whence  new  and  gfeat  ideas  may 
arife,  the  underftanding  would  be  alraofl:  entirely 
the  gift  of  chance. 

It  would  be  to  our  education  that  we  owed 
bur  knowledge,  and  to  chance  that  we  owed  our 
underftanding,  and  each  one  would  have  more  or 
lefs,  according  as  chance  had  been  more  or  lefs 
favourable  to  him.  Now  what  does  experience 
teach  us  concerning  this  matter  ?  That  the  in- 
equality of  underftandings  is  lefs  the  effedl  of  the 
too  unequal  diftribution  of  the  gifts  of  chance, 

S  2  than 
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than   the  indifiirerKe    with    which    we    receive 

them. 

The  inequality  of  underftandings  ought  there- 
fore to  be  regarded  principally  as-  the  eSeft  of  the 
different  degree  of  attention,  exerted  in  obferving 
the  refemblances  and  differences,  the  agreements 
and  difagreements  between  diverfe  objedls-.  Now 
this  inequahty  of  attention  is  in  us  the  neceflary 
produce  of  the  unequal  force  of  our  pafTions. 

There  is  no  man  animated  with  an  ardent  de- 
fire  of  glory  that  does  not  always  diftinguifh  him- 
felf,  mor^  or  lefs,  m  the  art  or  fcience  he  culti- 
vates. It  is  true,  that  between  two  men  equally 
defirous  of  becoming  illuftrious,  it  is  chance 
ihat  by  prefenting  to  one  of  them  objects  of  com- 
parifon  from  whence  refult  the  moft  fruitful  ideas 
and  the  moft  important  difcoveries,  determines 
his  fuperiority.  Chance,  by  the  influence  it  al- 
ways has  over  the  choice  of  objedls  that  offer 
themfelves  to  us,  will  therefore  always  preferve 
fome  influence  over  our  underfl:andings.  When; 
we  confine  its  power  within  thofe  narrow  limits, 
we  do  all  that  is  poflible.  To  what  ever  degree 
of  perfedion  the  fcience  of  education  may  be 
carried,  we  muft  never  expc(5l  to  make  men  of 
genius  of  all  the  habitants  of  a  nation  ;  all  it 
can  do  is  to  inereafe  them^  and  to  make  the  greateft 
part  of  them  men  of  knowledge  and  difcernment, 
and  this  is  all  that  is  within  its  power.  It  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  roufe  the  attention  of  a  people,  and  en- 
courage 
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courage  them  to  cultivate  a  fcience  whofe  perfec- 
tion will  procure  in  general  fo  much  happinefs  to 
humanity,  and  in  particular  fo  many  advantages 
to  the  nations  by  whom  it  is  cultivated. 

A  people  to  whom  the  public  education  gave 
genius  to  a  certain  number  of  citizens,  and  dif- 
c^rnment  to  almoft  all,  would  be  without  doubt 
the  firfl:  people  in  the  univerfe.  The  only  and 
fure  method  to  produce  this  effefV  is  early  to  ha- 
bituate children  to  the  fatigue  of  attention. 

The  feeds  of  difcoveries  prefented  to  us  by 
chance  will  remain  barren,  if  attention  do  not 
render  them  fruitful.  The  fcarcity  of  attention 
is  the  caufe  of  that  of  genius.  But  what  muft  be 
done  to  force  men  to  application  ?  Infpire  them 
with  the  pafllons  of  emulation,  glory,  and  the  love 
of  truth.  It  is  the  unequal  force  of  thofe  pafTions 
that  we  ought  to  regard  in  man  as  the  caufe  of 
the  g*-eat  inequality  of  their  underfiandings. 


S  3  CHAP, 
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CHAP.     ir. 

Of  the  fecond  caufe  of  the  inequality  of  utiderjian^-* 
ijjp, 

ALMOST  all  men  are  without  paffions, 
without  love  of  glory  (2) :  and  far  from  ex- 
citing in  them  this  dcfire,  mod  governments,  by  a 
mean  and  falfe  policy  (3)  endeavour  on  the  con- 
trary to  extinguilh  it  i  therefore,  indifferent  to 
glory,  the  fpeople  make  little  account  of  public 
^fteem,  and  little  efforts  to  deferve  it. 

I  fee  among  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  none 
but  greedy  men  of  commerce.  If  they  fit  out  a 
fhip,  it  is  not  with  the  hope  to  give  their  name  to 
fome  new  country.  Solely  ferifible  to  the  love  of 
gain,  all  they  fear  is  left  their  veffel  fhould  depart 
from  the  frequented  trafts ;  now  thofe  tradls  lead  not 
to  difcoveries.  If  the  (hip  by  chance,  or  a  tempeft, 
be  carried  to  an  unknown  land,  the  pilot  com- 
pelled to  flop  there,  makes  no  inquiry  either  con- 
cerning the  country  or  the  habitants  i  he  takes  ir^ 
water,  fets  fail,  and  hurries  to  another  coaft,  to  ex- 
change his  merchandize :  returned  at  laft  to  his 
own  port,  he  unloads,  fills  the  warehoufes  of  hig 
pwners  with  commodities,  but  brings  back  no  dif- 

There 
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There  are  but  few  fuch  men  as  Columbus*. 
They  who  now  launch  forth  on  the  vaft  ocean 
are  folely  anxious  for  honours,  employments, 
wealth,  and  power :  few  embark  to  make  dif- 
coveries  of  new  fcience.  How  then  can  we  won- 
der that  fuch  difcoveries  are  rare  ? 

Truths  are  fown  by  the  hand  of  Heaven,  here 
and  there,  in  an  obfcure  and  pathlefs  forefi;  3  a 
road  bounds  that  foreft  -,  it  is  frequented  by  an  in- 
finity of  travellers,  among  whom  are  fome  curious 
men,  whom  even  the  thicknefs  and  obfcurity  of 
the  wood  infpires  with  a  defire  to  penetrate  it* 
They  enter,  but  embarraffed  by  the  trees,  and 
torn  by  the  briars,  they  are  difgufted  with  the  en- 
trance, abandon  the  enterprize,  and  regain  the 
beaten  path.  Others,  but  their  number  is  fmall^ 
animated,  not  by  a  vague  curiofity,  but  an  ardent 
and  conftant  defire  of  glory,  pierce  into  the  thick- 
eft  part  of  the  foreft,  pafs  the  dangerous  bogs, 
nor  ceafe  their  courfe  till  chance  prefents  them 
with  the  difcovery  of  fome  truth,  more  or  lefs 
important.  That  difcovery  made,  they  turn  their 
fteps,  and  make  a  path  from  that  truth  to  the 
high  road,  which  every  traveller  then  perceives  as 
he  paffes  by,   becaufe  all  that  have  eyes  may  fee 

•  //  luould  hcue  leen  much  for  the  honour  of  Spain,  and  much 
for  the  inierejl  of  humanity^  'fj"ch  a  man  as  Columbus  hadtie'ver 
exifted.  What  did  Spain  get  by  his  difccnjeryf  Wealth:  and 
ivhat  did  it  lofe?  Every  title  tojufi'ce  and  humanity  ;  and  entailed 
a  horrid f  det-tjlabk^  indelible  difgracc  on  the  name  of  Spaniard  and 
Chrifiian. 

S  4  it  J 
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it ;  and  nothing  is  wanting  to  the  difcovery  but  an 
earned  defire  to  fearch  it  out,  and  the  patience  pe^ 
ceiTary  to  find  it. 

Does  a  man,  anxious  for  a  great  name,  fet  him- 
felf  in  the  purfuit  of  an  important  truth  ?  He 
(hould  arm  himfelf  with  the  patience  of  a  hunter. 
It  is  the  fame  with  the  philofopher  as  with  the 
Indian  :  the  leaft  movement  of  the  latter  feparates 
him  from  his  game,  and  the  leaft  inattention  of  the 
former  carries  him  away  from  the  truth,  -  Now 
nothing  is  more  painful  than  to  keep  the  body 
or  the  mind  for  a  long  time  in  the  fame  immo- 
bility or  attention :  it  is  the  confequence  of  a 
ilrong  paffion.  In  the  Indian  it  is  the  necefllty 
of  eating,  in  the  philofopher  the  defire  of  glory, 
that  produces  this  effefl. 

But  what  is  this  defire  of  glory  ?  Even  the  de- 
fire of  pleafure.  So  that  in  every  country  where 
glory  ceafes  to  be  the  reprefentative  of  pleafure,  the 
citizen  is  indifferent  to  glory,  and  the  country  is 
fterile  in  men  of  genius  and  difcoveries.  There  is 
no  nation  however  that  does  not*  from  time  to 
time  produce  illuftrious  men  •,  becaufe  there  i% 
none  wherefome  individual  is  not  to  be  found,  who, 
ftruck,  as  I  have  faid,  with  the  eulogies  laviflied 
in  hiftory  on  talents,  does  not  defire  to  merit 
the  fame  applaufe,  and  does  not  fet  himfelf  for 
that  purpofe  in  fearrh  of  fome  new  truth.  If  he 
pbtain  the  objefl  of  his  inquiry,  and  accomplifh 
(lis  difcpverj',  he  is  elated  with  the  acquifition, 

an4 
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and  carries  it  aboiH:  his  country  in  triumph.  But 
what  is  his  rurprize,  when,  from  the  indifference 
with  which  mankind  receive  it,  he  finds  at  length 
the  little  confequcnce  with  which  they  regard  it. 

Then  convinced,  that  in  exchange  for  the  la- 
bour and  anxiety  the  fearch  of  truth  demands,  he 
(hall  receive  but  little  renown,  and  much  perfecu- 
tion,  his  courage  fails  j  he  becomes  difgufted, 
no  longer  purfues  new  difcoveries,  but  delivers 
himfelf  up  to  indolence,  and  flops  Ihort  in  the 
midft  of  his  career. 

Our  attention  is  fugitive  :  ftrong  paffions  arc 
neceffary  to  keep  it  fixed.  A  man  foramufement 
will  calculate  a  page  of  figures,  but  he  will  not 
calculate  a  volume,  unlefs  urged  to  it  by  the  pow- 
erful motive  of  glory  or  wealth.  Thofe  are  the 
paffions  that  put  in  a6lion  that  equal  aptitude 
men  have  to  underftanding :  without  them 
that  aptitude  is  in  us  no  more  than  a  lifelefs 
power. 

What,  once  more,  is  the  underftanding  or 
judgment  f  The  knowledge  of  the  true  relations 
that  a  certain  number  of  objeds  have  to  each 
other,  and  to  ourfelves.  To  v/hat  do  we  owe 
this  knowledge  ?  To  meditation  and  the  compa- 
rifon  of  objedls  ?  But  what  does  this  comparifon 
fuppofe  ?  An  intereft,  more  or  lefs  ardent,  to  com- 
pare them.  The  underftandwg  is  therefore  in  us 
the  produce  of  that  intereft,  and  not  of  the  greater 
pr  lefs  perfeftion  of  the  fenfes. 

But, 
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But,  it  will  be  faid,  if  the  ftrength  of  our  con* 
flitution  determines  that  of  our  defires ;  if  man 
owes  his  genius  to  his  paffions,  and  his  paflions  to 
his  temperament,  on  this  fuppofition,  genius  will 
ftiil  be  in  us  the  effeft  of  organifation,  and'confe- 
quently  the  gift  of  nature. 

It  is  to  the  difcufTion  of  this  point  that  this  im- 
portant queftion  is  now  reduced  :  it  is  on  the  ex- 
amination of  this  fa(5l  that  its  complete  folution 
idepends. 


NOTES. 


NO  T  E  S. 

I.  (p3ge  258.)T  Have  known  the  ftupidity  and  wickednefg 
X  of  theologians  ;  every  thing  is  to  be  feared 
from  them.  lam  therefore  forced  to  renew,  from  time  to  time, 
the  fame  profeilion  of  faith,  nud  to  repeat  that  I  do  not  con» 
fider  chance  as  a  being  ;  that  I  do  not  make  a  God  of  it ;  and 
that  by  this  word  I  only  mean,  a  feriss  ofeffeiis,  of  ^hich  lue  do 
not  feriei've  the  cau/es.  It  is  in  this  ferife  that  they  fay  of 
chance,  it  determines  the  dice  ;  yet  all  the  world  knows,  that  the 
manner  of  (baking  the  box  and  throwing  the  dice  is  the  caufc 
fhat  3  tuj"ns  up  and  not  6. 

2.  (p.  262.)  Let  thoughtlefs  men  declaim  Jnceffantly 
3gainft  the  paffions.  We  learn  however  from  experience  that 
there  is  no  great  artill:,  nor  great  general,  nor  great  minifter, 
nor  great  poet  or  philofopher  without  them.  Philofophy,  as 
the  etymology  of  the  word  proves,  confifts  in  the  love  and 
fearch  after  wifdom.  Now  all  love  is  a  paffion  :  it  is  therefore 
the  palFions  that  have  fupported  in  their  labours,  Newton, 
JLocke,  Bayle,  &c.  Their  difcoveries  were  the  price  of  their 
meditations.  Thefe  difcoveries  fuppofe  a  lively,  conftant,afii- 
duous  purfuit  of  the  truth,  and  that  purfuit  a  paffion. 

He  is  not  a  philofopher  who,  indifferent  to  truth  or  falfcj. 
hood,  delivers  himfelf  up  to  that  apathy,  to  that  pretended  phi- 
lofophical  repofe,  which  holds  the  mind  in  a  ftate  of  infenfi- 
bility,  and  retards  its  progrefs  toward  the  truth.  That  this 
ftate  is  eafy,  free  from  envy  and  the  fury  of  bigots,  and  confe- 
quently  that  the  flothful  may  call  himfelf  prudent,  I  allow,  but 
rot  that  he  call  himfelf  a  philofopher.  What  company  is  moll 
dangerous  to  youth  ?  That  of  thofe  prudent  and  difcreet  men- 
and  who  are  the  more  fure  to  ftifle  in  youth  every  kind  of  emu- 
lation, as  they  point  out  to  him  in  ignorance  a  fecurity  from 
perfecution,  and  confequently  the  happinefs  of  inadion. 

Among  the  apoftles  of  idlenefs  there  are  i*ometimes  men  of 
much  underftanding  ;  but  thefe  are  they  who  owe  their  indor 
lence  to  the  difguiis  and  chagrin  met  with  in  their  fearch  after 
Jryth.     The  greatell  part  of  the  reft  are  men  of  mediocrity. 
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who  would  have  all  men  be  the  fame.  It  is  envy  that  makes 
them  preach  up  idlenefs. 

What  is  to  be  done  to  efcape  the  feduflion  of  their  reafon* 
5ng  ?  Sufpeft  its  fincerity.  Remember  that  an  intereft,  either 
mean  or  noble,  always  makes  men  argue  :  that  all  foperiority 
of  underftanding  is  difguftful  to  him  who  difdains  glory,  and 
wraps  himfelf  up  in  what  is  called  a  philofophical  indolence ; 
and  that  foch  a  man  has  always  an  intereft  in  ftifling  in  the 
hearts  of  others  an  emulation  that  wouldgive  him  too  many  (a- 
periors. 

3.  (p  262.)  The  aim  of  the  greateft  part  of  defpotic  princes 
is  to  reign  over  flaves,  and  to  change  each  man  into  an  auto- 
maton. Thefe  defpots,  feduced  by  the  intereft  of  the  prefent 
moment,  forget  that  the  imbccillity  of  the  fubjeds  announces 
the  fall  of  monarchs ;  that  it  is  deftruftive  to  their  empire,  and 
in  fliort,  that  it  is  on  the  whole  more  eafy  to  govern  an  cnr 
limned  people,  than  fuch  as  are  Aupid. 


SEC- 
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S  E   C  T  I  O    N    IV. 

Men  commonly  well  organlfed  are  all  fuf- 
ceptible  of  the  fame  degree  of  pailion  : 
the  inequality  of  their  capacities  is  always 
the  efFed  of  the  difference  of  fituation  in 
which  chance  has  placed  them.  The  ori- 
ginal charader  of  each  man,  (as  Pafcal  has 
obferved),  is  nothing  but  the  produce  of 
his  firil  habits. 


CHAP.         I. 

Of  the  little  influence  organifation  and  temperament 
have  on  the  fajfions  and  characters  of  men, 

AT  the  moment  the  child  is  delivered  from  the 
womb  of  its  mother,  and  opens  the  gates 
of  life,  he  enters  it  without  ideas  and  without 
pafTions.  The  only  want  he  feels  is  that  of  hun- 
ger, ft  is  not  therefore  in  the  cradle  that  we  re- 
ceive the  pafiions  of  pride,  avarice,  ambition,  the 
defire  of  efteem  and  of  glory.  Thofe  fa6litiou*s 
pafiions  ^,  generated  in  the  bofoms  of  towns  and 

*In  Europe,  to  the  number  offadlitious  pafTicns  we  may  add 
jealoufy.  Men  are  there  jealous  becaufe  they  crcL  vain.  Va- 
nicy  makes  a  part  of  almoft  all  the  principal  European  amours  : 
it  is  not  fo  in  Afia  ;  jealoufy  is  there  the  mere  efFcj^t  of  ccrpo- 
real  pleafures.  It  is  known  by  experience,  that  the  more  the 
idefues  of  the  fultanas  arc  retrained,  the  more  ardent  they  be- 
2  come. 
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cities,    fuppofe   conventions     and    laws   alread/ 
eftablifhed  among  men,    and  confequently  their 
union  in  fociety.     Such  pafilons  would  be  there- 
fore unknown  to  him  that  was  borne  by  a  temped 
at  the  moment  of  his  birth  to  a  defert  coaft,   and 
like  Romulus  nourifhed  by  a  wolf -,  and  to  him 
whom  fome  fairy  ftole  in  the  night  from  his  cradle, 
and   placed   in  one  of  thofe   folitary    enchanted 
caftles  where  formerly  dwelt  fo  many  knights  and 
princefTes.     Now  if  we  are  born  without  paflions, 
we  are  alfo  born  without  charadler.     The  love  of 
glory  produced  in  us,  is  an  acquifition,  and  confe- 
quently  the  effeft  of  inftruftion.     But  docs  not 
nature  endow  us,  in  the  mofl:  early  infancy,  with 
the  fort  of  organifation   proper  to  form   in   us 
fuch  or  fuch  a  character?    On  what  is  this  con- 
je<5ture  founded  ?  Has  it  been  remarked  that  a  cer- 
tain   difpofuion    in   the   nerves,    the  fluids,     of 
mufcles,  conflantly  produces  the  fame  manner  of 
thinking  ;   that  nature  retrenches  certain  fibres  of 
the  brain  from  one,  to  give  them  to  another  ;  and 
confequently    always    infpires    the  latter  with    a 
lively  defire  of  glory  ?   On  the  fuppofition  that 
charaders  are  the  efFed  of  organifation,  what  can 
education  do  ?   Can  the  moral  change  the  corpo- 
real difpofuion  ?  Can  the  moft  juft  maxim  give 

come,  and  the  more  pleafure  they  give  and  receive,  Jealoofy, 
daughter  of  the  luxury  of  fultans  and  vifirs,  makes  them  build 
feraglio?,  and  confine  their  women, 

hearing 
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hearing  to  the  dumb  ?  Can  the  mod  fagaclous 
leffons  of  a  preceptor  level  the  back  of  him  that  is 
crooked,  or  ftraighten  the  leg  of  the  cripple,  or 
encreafe  the  ftature  of  a  pigmy  ?  What  nature 
has  done,  fhe  alone  can  undo.  The  only  fenti- 
ment  that  is  engraved  in  our  hearts  in  infancy  is 
the  love  of  ourfelves :  this  love,  founded  on  cor* 
poreal  fenfibility,  is  common  to  all  men  ;  therefore 
however  different  their  education  may  be,  this  Cen- 
timent  is  always  the  fame  in  them  ;  fo  that  in  all 
countries,  and  at  all  times,  men  have  loved,  do 
love,  and  will  love  themfelves  in  preference  to  all 
others.  If  a  man  be  variable  in  all  other  fentiments, 
it  is  becaufe  all  others  are  the  efFed  of  moral  caufes. 
Now  if  thefe  caufes  be  variable,  their  effeds  mult 
be  fo  likewife.  To  eftablifli  this  truth  by  expe- 
rience at  large,  I  Ihall  firft  confult  the  hiftory  of 
cations. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      II. 

Of  the  alterations  that  have  happened  in  the  cba^ 
ra5lers  of  nations,  and  of  the  caufes  by  which 
they  were  produced. 

EACH  nation  has  its  particular  manner  of 
feeing  and  feeling,  which  forms  its  cha«- 
radter:  and  in  every  nation  its  charader  either 
changes  on  a  fudden,  or  alters  by  degrees,  ac- 
cording to  the  fudden  or  infenfible  alterations  in 
the  form  of  its  government,  and  confequently  of 
its  public  education*. 

That  of  the  French,  which  has  been  for  a 
long  rime  regarded  as  gay,  was  not  always  io* 
The  emperor  Julian  fays  of  the  Parifians,  "  I 
*'  like  them,  becaufe  their  character,  like  mine,  is 
**  auftere  and  ferious(i).'* 

The  charafters  of  nations  therefore  change  : 
but  at  what  period  is  the  alteration  mod  percep- 
tible ?  At  the  moment  of  revolution,  when  a  peo- 
ple pafs  on  a  fudden  from  liberty  to  flavery. 
Then  from  bold  and  haughty  they  become  weak 
and  pufillanimous  :  they  dare  not  look  on  the  man 
in  office  :  they  are  inthralled,  and  it  is  of  little 
confequence  by  v/hom  they  are  inthralled.  This 
dejected  people  fay,    like  the  afs  in  the   fable, 

•  The  form  of  government  under  which  we  live  always 
inake^  a  part  of  our  education. 

whoever 
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'hjohoever  he  my  mafler^  I  cannot  carry  a  heavier  load. 
As  much  as  a  free  citizen  is  zealous  for  the  glory 
of  his  nation^  fo  much  is  a  flave  indifferent  to  the 
piibhc  welfare.  His  heart,  deprived  of  activity 
and  energy,  is  without  virtue,  without  fpirit,  and 
without  talents ;  the  faculties  of  his  foul  are  ftu- 
pified  ;  he  becomes  indifferent  to  the  arts,  com- 
merce, agriculture,  &c.  It  is  not  for  fervile 
hands,  fay  the  Englifi:!,  to  till  and  fertilife  the 
land,  Simonides  entered  the  empire  of  a  defpotic 
fovereign,  and  found  there  no  traces  of  men.  A 
frbe  people  are  courageous,  open,  humane,  and 
loyal  (2}.  A  nation  of  flaves  are  bafe,  perfidious, 
malicious,  and  barbarous :  they  pufli  their  cruelty 
to  the  greateft  excefs.  If  the  fevere  officer  has  all 
to  fear  from  the  refentinent  of  the  injured  foldicr 
oh  the  day  of  battle,  thatof  fediticnis  in  like  man- 
ner for  the  flave  oppreffed,  the  long  expected  day 
of  vengeance  ;  and  he  is  the  more  enraged  in  pro- 
portion as  fear  has  held  his  fury  the  longer  re- 
llrained  *. 

What  a  ftriking  piflure  of  a  fudden  change  in 
trie  charafter  of  a  nation  docs  the  Roman  hiftory 
prefent  us.  Vvha:  people,  before  the  elevation  of 
the  Cjefars,  fiiewed  more  force,  more  virtue,  more 
iove  for  liberty,  and  horror  for  flavery  ?  And 
what  people,  when   the  throne  of  the  CcEfars  was 

•  The  depofitlon  of  Nabob-JafEer-Ali-Kan,    related  in  the 
Leyden  Gazette  of  the  .-:3d  cf  June,  1761,  is  a  proof  of  this. 

¥01:.  I.  T  eftablifhed. 
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eftablifhed,    (liewed    more  vveaknefs  and    depr^ 
vity  ?  (5)    Their  bafenefs  difgufted  Tiberius, 

Indifferenc  to  liberty,  when  Trajan  offered  it, 
they  refufed  it  :  they  difdained  that  liberty  their 
anceftors  had  purchafed  with  fo  much  blood. 
All  things  were  then  changed  in  Rome  •,  and  that 
determined  and  grave  charailer  which  didinguiflied 
its  firft  inhabitants,  was  fucceeded  by  that  light 
and  frivolous  difpoficion  with  which  Juvenal  re- 
proaches them  in  his  tenth  fatire. 

Let  us  exemplify  this  matter  by  a  more  recenc 
change.  Compare  the  Englifli  of  the  prefent  day 
with  thofe  under  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth  :  this  people  now  fo  humane, 
indiilgent,  learned,  free,  and  induftrious,  fuch 
lovers  of  the  arts  and  of  philofophy,  were  therv 
nothing  more  than  a  nation  of  flaves,  inhuman 
and  fuperftitious ;  without  arts  and  without  in- 
duftry. 

When  a  prince  ufurps  over  his  people  a  bound- 
lefs  authority,  he  is  fure  to  change  their  charafler, 
to  enervate  their  fouls  -,  to  render  them  timid  and 
bafe  (4).  From  that  moment,-  indifferent  to 
glory,  his  fubjeccs  lofe  that  charadter  of  boldnefs 
and  conftancy  proper  to  fupport  all  labours  and 
brave  all  dangers  :  the  weight  of  arbitrary  power 
deftroys  the  fpring  of  their  emulation. 

Does  a  prince,  impatient  of  contradidicn  (5), 
give  the  name  of  fadious  to  the  man  of  veracity  ? 
He  fubftitutes  in  his  nation  the  charaifler  of  falfifv 

for 
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for  ihat  of  franknefs.  If  in  thofe  critical  moments 
the  prince,  giving  himfeif  up  to  flatterers,  find 
that  he  is  furrounded  by  men  void  of  all  merit, 
whom  fliould  he  blame  ?  Himfeif:  for  it  is  he  that 
has  made  them  fuch. 

Who  could  believe,  when  he  confiders  the  evils  of 
fervitude,  that  there  v/ere  ftill  princes  mean  enough 
to  wifh  to  reign  over  flavesv  and  ftupid  enough 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  fatal  changes  that  defpotifni 
produces  in  the  charader  of  their  fubjefts  ? 

What  is  arbitrary  power  ?  T  he  feed  of  calami- 
ties, that  fown  in  the  bofom  of  a  (late  fprings  up 
to  bear  the  fruit  of  mifery  and  devaftation.  Lee 
us  hear  the  king  of  Pruflia  :  Nothing  is  better,  faid 
he,  in  a  difcourfe  pronounced  to  the  academy  of 
Berlin,  than  an  arbitrary  government ^  under  princes 
juji^  humane^  and  virtuous  :  nothing  zvorfc^  tmder  the 
caramon  race  of  kings.  Now  how  many  kings  are 
there  of  the  latter  fort !  and  how  many  fuch  as 
Titus,  Trajan,  and  Antoninus  ?  Thefe  are  the 
thoughts  of  a  great  man.  What  elevation  of 
mind,  what  knowledge  does  not  fuch  a  declara- 
tion fuppofe  in  a  monarch  ?  What  in  fa6t 
does  a  dcfpotic  power  announce  ?  Often  ruin  to 
the  defpot,  and  always  to  his  pofterity  (6).  The 
founder  of  fuch  a  power,  fets  his  kingdom  on  a 
fandy  foundation.  It  is  only  a  tranfient,  ill- 
judged  notion  of  royalty,  that  is,  of  pride,  idle- 
nefs,  or  forae  fimilar  pafTion,  which  prefers 
T  2.  the 
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the  exercife  of  an  iinjuft  and  cruel  defpo- 
tifm  over  wretched  flaves,  to  that  of  a  legiti- 
mate and  friendly  power  (7),  over  a  free  and 
happy  people.  Arbitrary  power  is  a  thoughtlefs 
child,  who  continually  facrifices  the  future  to  the 
prefent. 

The  mofl  redoubtable  enemy  of  the  public  wel- 
fare, is  not  riot  or  fedition,  but  defpotifm  (8)  :  it 
changes  the  charafter  of  a  nation,  and  always  for 
the  worfe  :  it  produces  nothing  but  vices.  What- 
ever might  be  the  power  of  an  Indian  fultan,  he 
could  never  form  magnanimous  fubjefts  ;  he 
would  never  find  among  his  flaves  the  virtues  of 
free  men.  Chymiflry  can  extradl  no  more 
gold  from  a  mixed  body  than  it  includes  -,  and 
the  mofc  arbitrary  power  can  draw  nothing  from 
a  flave  but  the  bafenefs  he  contains. 

Experience  then  proves  that  the  charadler  and 
fpirit  of  a  people  change  with  the  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  a  different  government  gives  by 
turns,  to  the  fame  nation,  acharacter  noble  orbafe, 
firm  or  fickle,  courageous  or  cowardly.  Men 
therefore  are  endowed  at  their  birth,  either  with  no 
difpofition,^  or  with  difpofitions  to  all  vices  and  all 
virtues ;  they  are  therefore  nothing  more  than  the 
produce  of  their  education.  If  the  Pcrfian  have 
no  idea  of  liberty,  and  the  favage  no  idea  of  fervi- 
tude,  it  is  the  effed  of  their  different   inftruflion. 

Why,  fay  flrangers,  do  we  we  perceive  at  once. 
In  all  the  French,  the  fame  fpirit,  and  the  fame  cha- 
racter. 
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rafter,  like  the  fame  phyfiognomy  in  all  Negroes  ? 
Becaufe  the  French  do  not  judge  or  think  for 
themfelves  (9),  but  after  the  people  in  power. 
Their  manner^ of  judging  for  this  reafon  muft 
be  fufficiently  uniform.  It  is  with  Frenchmen  as 
with  their  wives  :  when  they  paint  iihemfelves,  and 
go  to  a  public  (how,  they  all  feem  of  the  fame 
complexion.  I  know  that  with  attention  we  can 
always  difcover  between  the  chara6lers  and  under- 
ftandings  of  individuals  ;  but  to  do  this  requires 
time. 

The  ignorance  of  the  French,  the  iniquity  of 
their  police,  and  the  influence  of  tl;eir  clergy,  ren- 
der them  in  general  more  like  each  odier  than 
men  of  other  countries.  Now  if  fuch  be  the  in- 
fluence of  the  form  of  government  on  the  man- 
ners and  charafter  of  a  people,  what  alteration  in 
the  ideas  and  charafters  of  individuals  ought  not 
to  be  produced  by  the  alterations  that  happen  in 
their  fortune  and  fituation  ! 


T  3  CHAP. 
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CHAP.        III. 

Of  the  alterations  that  happen  in  the  chara5lers  of  in- 
divi  duals. 

THAT  which  occurs  in  a  great  and  flrik- 
ing  manner  in  nations,  occurs  in  little, 
and  in  a  manner  lefs  fenfible,  in  individuals.  Al- 
moft  every  change  in  their  lituation  produces  one 
in  their  characters*.  A  man  isfevere,  peevifli,  im- 
perious; menaces  and  torments  his  (laves,  his  chil- 
dren and  domeftics.  He  iofeshimfelf  by  chance  in  ^ 
foreft,  and  when  night  comes  on,  retires  to  a  ca- 
vern, where  he  perceives  a  lion  is  couching. 
Does  this  man  preferve  his  morofe  and  quarrel- 
fome  temper?  No:  he  creeps  with  the  utmoft 
caution  into  a  corner  of  the  den,  left  by  the  fmall- 
cll  noife  he  fnould  roufe  the  fury  of  the  beaft. 

From  the  den  of  the  natural  lion  let  us  tranf- 
port  him  to  the  cavern  of  a  moral  lion  :  let  us 
place  him  in  the  fervice  of  a  cruel  and  defpotic 
tyrant :  mild  and  moderate  in  the  prefence  of  his 
mafter,  perhaps  this  man  will   become  the  moit 

*  Mafiiters  i\}ilh  fortunes,  humour !  turn  ivith  climes, 
tenets  if-ith  hooks,  and  principles  iviib  times. 
jijk  mens  opinions  '•   Scoto  non.v  Jhall  tell 
Ho'w  trade  increajes,  and  the  nuorlJ goes  luell  j 
Strike  off  his  fenjion,  by  the  Jetting  fun., 
And  Britain,  if  not  Europe,  is  undone- 

Pope, 
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inean  and  cringing  of  all  his  (laves.  But  it  will 
be  faid,  hi^  charafter  is  conftrained,  not  altered  : 
it  ir,  a  tree  that  is  bent  by  force,  and  whole  natural 
elaflicity  v/ill  foon  reftore  it  to  its  former  figure. 
But  can  it  be  imagined,  that  after  a  tree  has  been 
for  fome  years  bent  into  a  particular  figure,  it  will 
ever  return  to  its  original  form  ?  Whoever  fays 
ihat  men  do  not  eafily  change  their  charadbers  by 
-conftraint,  only  L\ys  that  habits  long  eftablifhed 
^re  not  to  be  deftroyed  in  an  inftant. 

The  man  of  ill  hum.our  preferves  his  chara6ler, 
becaufe  he  has  always  fome  inferior  on  whom  he 
can  exercife  his  ill  nature.  But  let  him  be  kept  a 
long  time  in  the  prefence  of  a  lion  or  a  tyrant,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  but  a  continued  reftrainr, 
■transformed  into  a  habit,  will  foften  his  characler. 
In  general,  as  long  as  we  are  young  enough  to 
■contracl  nev/  habits,  the  fole  incurable  faults, 
and  vices,  are  thofe  we  cannot  correct  without 
employing  means  of  vv'hich  morals,  laws,  or 
•cuftoms  do  not  allow  the  praftice.  There  is 
nothing  impoffible  to  education  :  it  makes  the 
bear  dance. 

If  we  refledl  on  this  fubjeft,  we  perceive  that 
our  firfl:  nature,  as  Pafcal  and  experience  prove,  is 
jiothing  elfe  than  our  firft  habit*. 

•  If  the  author  of  Emilius  has  denied  this  maxim,  it  Is  be- 
caufe he  did  not  rightly  comprehend  the  fenfe  of  Pafca]. 

T4  Man 
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Man  is  born  without  ideas  and  without  paflions, 
but  he  is  born  an  imitator  and  docile  to  example  ; 
confequently  it  is  to  inftruftion  he  owes  his  habits 
and  his  charader.  Now  I  afk,  why  habits 
contradled  during  a  certain  tim.e,  cannot  at  length 
be  efBiced  by  contrary  habi«-s.  How  many  people 
do  we  fee  change  their  charafler  with  their  rank, 
according  to  the  different  place  they  occupy  at 
court,  and  in  the  miniftry  ;  in  fhort,  according  to 
the  change  that  happens  in  their  fituation.  Why 
does  the  robber,  when  tranfported  from  England 
to  America,  frequently  become  honeft  ?  Becaufe 
he  becomes  a  man  of  property,  and  has  land  to 
cultivate  ;  in  fhort,  becaufe  his  fituation  is 
changed. 

The  officer  in  the  camp  is  void  of  compaffion  ; 
accufcomed  to  the  fight  of  blood,  he  beholds  it 
unmoved.  But  v*?hen  he  returns  to  London, 
Paris,  or  Berlin,  he  returns  to  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity. Why  fhould  we  regard  each  character  as 
the  effedl  of  a  particular  organifaticn,  when  we 
cannot  determine  what  that  organifation  is  ?  Why 
fearch  in  occult  qualities  for  the  caufe  of  a  moral 
phenomenon,  which  the  devqlopemjcnt  of  the 
paffion  of  felf-love  fo  clearly  and  readily  explains? 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.         IV. 

Of    f elf -love, 

MA  N  is  fenfibL  of  bodily  pleafure  arkl  pain, 
confequently  he  flies  from  the  one,  and 
purfues  the  other  ;  and  it  is  to  this  conftant  pur- 
iuit  and  flight  that  is  given  the  name  of  felf- 
love. 

This  fentiment,  the  immediate  eff^e6t  of  corpo- 
real fenfibility,  and  confequently  common  to  all,  is 
infeparable  from  man.  As  a  proof  I  ofl'er  its 
permanence,  impoflibility  of  defl:ru(5lion,  or  even 
alteration.  Of  all  our  fentiments  it  is  the  only 
one  that  has  thefe  properties  :  it  is  to  this  we  owe 
3II  our  deflres,  and  all  our  pafllons  -,  which  are 
nothing  more  in  us  than  the  application  of  felf- 
love  to  particular  objeds  *. 

It  is  therefore  to  this  fentiment,  diverfly  modi- 
Bed  according  to  the  education  we  receive,  the 
government  under  which  we  live,  and  the  diff^erent 
fituations  in  which  we  are  placed,  that  we  are  to 

*  Mctiet  offclf-lome  the  pajjiom  nue  may  call  \ 
^Tis  real  goody  or  fi.eming,  mo-jes  them  all: 
But  Jince  not  t'v'ry  good  lue  can  divide^ 
And  re  a/on  bids  us  for  our  ouunpronadey 
PaJJsons,  tho*  felfjjj,  if  their  means  be  fair  y 
L  if  under  reajon,  and  dejerve  her  care. 

Pope. 
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attribute  the  amafing  difference  in  tlie  paffions  and 
charaflers  of  men. 

Self-love  makes  us  totally  what  we  are.     Why 
are  we  fo  covetous   of  honours   and   dignities  ? 
Becaufe  we   love   ourfelves,   and  defire  our  own 
happinefs,    and  confequently  the  povv^cr   of  pro- 
curing it.     The  love  of  power,  and  the  means  of 
procuring  it,   is  therefore  neceffarily  conneded  in 
man   with  the  love   of  himfelf(io).    Every  one 
would  command,  becaufe  every  one   would  in- 
creafe    his  felicity,    and   engage   all   his    fellov/- 
citizens  to  promote  it.     Now  among  all  the  me- 
thods to  engage  them,  the  mod  certain  is  power 
or  force.     The  love  of  power,  founded  on  that  of 
happinefs,   is  therefore  the  common  object  of  all 
our   defires(ii)-      Thus    riches,   honour,   glory^ 
envy,  importance,  juftice,  virtue,  intolerance,  in  a 
word,  all  the  faditious  paffions*  are  in  us  nothing 
but  the  love  of  power,  difguifed  under  thofe  dif- 
ferent names. 

Power  is  the  only  objed  of  man's  purfuit.  To 
prove  this,  I  ffiall  fhew  that  all  the  paffions  above 
recited  are  in  us  properly  nothing  more  than  the 
love  of  power  ;  and  I  conclude  from  this  love  be- 
ing common  to  all,  that  all  are  fufceptible  of  the 
defire  of  efteem  and  glory,  and  confequently  of  the 
fort  of  paffion   proper  to  put  in  adion  the  equal 

*  All  our  paffions  are  faftitious,  except  corporeal  wants, 
pains,  and  pleafures. 

aptitude 
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aptitude  that  men,  organifed  in  the  common  man- 
ner, have  to  underftanding. 

C     H     A     P.     V. 

Of  the  love  of  riches  and  glory., 

AT  the  head  of  the  cardinal  virtues  are  placed 
force  or  power :  it  is  the  virtue  rooft,  and 
perhaps  the  only  one  really,  elteemed.  The  por- 
tion of  weaknefs  is  contempt. 

From  whence  arifes  our  difdain  of  the  Oriental 
nations,  fome  of  whom  are  equal  to  us  in  induftry, 
as  is  apparent  from  the  fabric  of  their  fluffs  ;  and 
fevcral  of  v/hom  furpafs  us  perhaps  in  the  focial 
virtues  ?  Do  we  defpife  them  merely  for  the  mean- 
nefs  with  which  they  bear  the  cruel  and  fliameful 
yoke  of  tyrannical  power  ?  Such  a  contempt  would 
be  jufl:  :  but  no-,  we  defpife  them  as  enervate  and 
not  praclifed  in  arms.  It  u  therefore  force  that  we 
refpe6t(i2),  and  weaknefs  that  we  defpife.  The 
love  of  power  however  is  common  to  all  *  ;  all  de- 
fire  it  -,  but  all  do  not,  like  Csfar  and  Cromwell, 
afpire  to  fupreme  power  :  few  men  can  conceive 
jthe  defign,  and  flill  fewer  are  able  to  execute  it. 

*  The  man  without  defire,  who  thinks  himfdf  perfe£lly 
happy,  muft  be,  without  doubt,  infenfible  to  the  love  of 
power.  Are  there  men  of  this  fort  P  Yes :  but  their  number 
is  too  fmall  to  deferve  regard. 

The 
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The  fort  of  power  generally  defired  is  that  eafily 
attained.  Every  one  may  become  rich,  and  every 
one  defires  wealth  :  for  by  that  we  can  gratify  all 
our  appetites,  fuccour  the  affli6bed,  and  oblige, 
confequently  command,  a  boundlefs  number  of 
individuals*. 

Glory,  like  riches,  procures  power ;  and  we 
in  like  manner  purfue  it.  Glory  is  acquired 
either  by  arms  or  eloquence.  We  know  in 
what  efteem  eloquence  was  held  at  Rome  and  in 
Greece  ;  it  there  condufted  men  to  grandeur  and 
power.  Magna  vis  (^  magnum  nomen.,  fays  Cicero, 
funt  unum  et  idem.  Among  thofe  people  a  great 
name  gave  great  power.  The  renowned  orator 
commanded  a  number  of  clients.  Now  in  every 
republic,  whoever  is  followed  by  a  croud  of  cli- 
ents is  always  a  powerful  citizen.  The  Kercules 
of  the  Gauls,  from  whofe  mouth  there  iflued  an 
infinity  of  gold  threads,  was  the  emblem  of  the 
moral  force  of  eloquence.  But  why  is  that  elo- 
quence, formerly  fo  refpefled,  no  longer  honoured 
and  cultivated,  except  in  England  }  Becaufe  it  is 
no  where  elfe  the  road  to  honours. 

*  what  nature  nuaniSy  commodious  gold  htjlonxsy 
'Tis  thus  ive  eat  the  bread  another /o'ws. 
Uffful,  I  grant,  it  Jer-vcs  tvbat  life  requires  t 
But  dreadful  too,  the  dark  affaffm  hires  : 
Vrade  it  may  help,  Jociety  extend  ; 
But  lures  tkc  pirate,  and  corrupts  the  friind. 
It  rafes  armies  in  a  nation's  aid ; 
But  bribes  a  ftnatc,  and  the  land^s  betrayed. 

'PorE. 

The 
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The  love  of  glory,  of  efteem,  and  importance 
IS  therefore  properly  nothing  more  than  a  dif- 
guifed  love  of  power. 

Glory,  they  fay,  is  the  millrefs  of  almofl:  all 
great  men  :  they  purfue  her  through  all  dangers ; 
to  obtain  her  they  brave  the  labours  of  war,  the 
fatip-ue  of  ftudy,  and  the  refentment  of  a  thoufand 
rivals  (13).  That  is,  in  countries  where  glory- 
gives  power ;  where  it  is  nothing  more  than  an 
empty  title,  where  merit  has  no  real  importance, 
the  citizen,  indifferent  about  public  fame,  will 
make  few  efforts  to  obtain  it.  Wiiy  is  glory  re- 
garded as  a  plant  of  a  republican  foil,  that  dege- 
nerating in  a  defpotic  country,  never  thrives  with 
remarkable  vigour  ?  Becaufe  in  glory  we  in 
reality  feek  nothing  but  pov;er,  and  under  an  ar- 
bitrary governm.eni:  all  power  vanifhes  before  that 
of  the  defpot.  The  man  who  there  paffes  the 
night  under  arms,  or  in  his  ftisdy,  thinks  that  he 
is  animated  by  a  defire  of  public  efteem  :  but  he 
deceives  himfelf.  Efteem  is  only  the  name  he 
gives  to  the  objefl  of  his  purfuit ;  power  is  the 
thing  itfelf. 

From  hence  I  obferve,  that  the  fplendor  and 
power  with  which  glory  is  fometimes  furrounded, 
and  that  renders  it  fo  dear  to  us,  miuft  alfo  fre- 
quently render  us  odious  to  our  fellow-citizens, 
and  from  hence  proceeds  envy. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.       VI. 

Of  envy. 

MERIT,  fays  Pope,  produces  envy,  as  tlic 
body  produces  the  fhadovv.  Envy  infers 
merit  as  fmoke  does  fire.  Envy,  exafperated  by 
merit,  rerpe6ts  no  place  or  dignity,  not  even  the 
throne :  it  equally  purfues  a  Voltaire,  a  Catinat, 
and  a  Frederic.  If  we  were  frequently  to  recol- 
lect how  far  its  fury  extends,  perhaps,  terrified  by 
the  perfecutions  that  attend  the  fleps  of  a  man  of 
great  talents,  we  fliould  not  have  courage  to 
acquire  them. 

The  man  of  genius  who  fays  to  himfelf,  while 
feated  by  his  lamp,  this  night  my  work  will  be  fi- 
nifhed  :  to-morrov/  is  the  day  of  recompence  . 
to-morrow  the  grateful  public  fliall  acknowledge 
the  obligation  it  owes  me  :  to- morrow  I  fliall  ob- 
tain the  crown  of  immortality.  This  man  for- 
gets the  pov/er  of  envy.  To-morrow  arrives: 
the  work  is  publlflied  :  it  is  a  finifned  work  :  the 
public  however  does -not  acknovvledge  its  obliga- 
tion. Envy  drives  far  from  the  author  the  fv.'cct 
perfume  of  eulogy  "^j  and  in  its  (lead  fubftituies  the 

*  Of  all  the  pafiions  envy  is  the  mod  dcteftable  ;  the  por- 
trait drawn  of  it,  by  I  know  not  wi)at  poet,  is  horrible. 

Compaffion,  fays  he,  is  foftened  by  the  mi&forrunes  of  men  ; 
envy  rejoices  in  their  tortures. 

There 
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ilench  of  a  malignant  criticifm  and  injurious  ca- 
lumny. The  fun  of  glory  fcarce  ever  fhines  buc 
on  the  tomb  of  a  great  man.  He  that  deferves 
efteem  feldom  enjoys  it  ;  and  he  that  plants  the 
laurel  rarely  repofes  under  its  fhadow*. 

But  does  envy  dwell  in  every  heart  ?  There  is  none 
that  is  not  at  leaft  penetrated  by  ir.  How  many  great: 
men  are  there  that  cannot  fuffer  competitors,  that 
will  not  admit  a  partition  of  efteem  with  any  of  their 
brethrenj  and  forget,  that  at  the  banquet  of  glory, 
every  one  fliould  have,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  his  por- 
tion ? 

Even  the  moft  noble  fouls  fometimes  lend  an 
ear  to  envy  •,  they  refifi:  its  afperfions,  but  not  with- 
but  difficulty.  Nature  has  made  man  envious  :  to 
defire  an  alteration  in  this  refped,  is  to  defire  he 
-would  ceafe  to  love  himfelf,  that  is,  to  defire  an 
jmpoiTibility.     Let  not   the    legiQature  therefore 

There  is  no  pafijon  that  does  not  propofe  feme  p'eafure  for 
its  obje£l;  the  fole  objedl  of  envy  is  the  miferies  of  others. 

Merit  contemns  the  profperity  of  the  wicked  and  the  fla- 
Bid  ;  envy,  that  of  the  good  and  learned. 

Love  and  wrath,  lighted  in  the  heart,  there  burn  for  an 
hour,  a  day,  a  year ;  envy  gnaws  it  to  the  laft  moment  of  ex- 
iRence. 

Under  the  banner  of  envy  march  hatred,  calumny,  cabal, 
and  treachery. 

Envy  is  every  where  attended  by  meagre  famine  ;  the  ve- 
nom of  pellilence,  and  the  devatlation  of  war. 

•  If  great  writers  become  the  preceptors  of  mankind  after 
thf  ir  death,  it  muft  be  confefTed,  th:it  while  they  live,  the  pre- 
ceptors are  fufficiently  cbaftifed  by  their  pupils. 

attempt 
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attempt  to  filence  jealoufy,  but  to  render  its  rage! 
impotent,  and  eflablifh,  as  in  England,  laws 
proper  to  proted  merit  againfl  the  refentment  of 
a  minifter,  and  the  fanaticifm  of  a  prieft.  This  is 
all  that  fagacity  can  do  in  favour  of  talents.  Tci 
pretend  to  more,  and  flatter  ourfelves  with  annihilat- 
ing envy,  is  folly.  All  ages  have  declaimed 
againft  this  vice  :  what  have  their  declamations 
produced  ?  Nothing.  Envy  ftill  exifts,  and  has 
loft  nothing  of  its  force,  beeaufe  nothing  can 
change  the  nature  of  man. 

There  is  a  time  however  when  envy  is  not 
felt;  and  that  time  is  in  early  youth.  Do  we 
propofe  to  furpafs,  or  at  leaft  to  equal  the  merit 
of  men  already  honoured  with  public  applaufe  ;  do 
we  afpire  to  a  participation  of  the  applaufe  that  is 
decreed  them?  Then,  full  ofrefpeft,  their  prefence 
excites  our  emulation;  we  extcl  them  with  tran- 
fport ;  beeaufe  we  have  an  intereft  in  praifing  them, 
in  habituating  the  public  to  refped  in  them  our 
future  talents.  Praife  is  therefore  a  tribute  that 
youth  freely  pays  to  merit,  and  that  is  conftantly 
refufed  it  by  maturer  age. 

At  thirty  years  the  emulation  of  twenty  is 
changed  into  envy.  When  we  lofe  the  hope  of 
equalling  thofe  we  admire,  admiration  gives  place 
to  hatred.  The  refource  of  pride  is  the  contempt 
of  talents.  The  defire  of  the  man  of  mediocrity 
is  to  have  no  fuperiors.  How  many  envious  men 
repeat  foftly  after  a  comic  writer, 
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Je  t'aime  d'autant  plus  queje  I'efleme  moins. 
The  lefs  I  edeem  thee  1  love  thee  the  more.    ' 

If  we  cannot  ftifle  the  reputation  of  a  celebrated 
man,  we  at  leaft  expe6t  from  him   the  moft  fub- 
miffive  modefty.     The   envious    have   reproached 
M.  Diderot  even  with  the  firft  words  of  his  Inter- 
pretation of  Nature :  7'oung  man^  take  this  and  read. 
They  were  not  formerly  fo  difficult:  the  counfellor 
Dumoulin  faid  of  himfelf ;  /  that  have  no  equal,  and 
am  fuperior  to  all  the  world.      The  many  hunTii- 
Jiating  circumftances  now  required  of  authors  fup- 
pofes  a  remarkable  increafe   of  pride   in  readers  ; 
fuch  a  pride  declares  a  hatred  of  merit  j  and  that 
hatred  is  natural.      In  fact,    if  anxious  for  happi- 
nefs  men  court  power,  and  confequently  the  glory 
and     importance  it    procures,    they    mud    deteft 
what  in  a  man  too  illuftricus  deprives  them  of  it. 
Why  do  they  circulate  fo  many  bad  reports  of  men 
of  genius?  Becaufe  they  find   themfelves  inwardly 
conftrained  to  think  well   of  them.      When   they 
draw  for  a  twelfth-cake,  there  is    a  part  fet  afide 
for  God  i    and  when  they  examine  the  merit  of  a 
man  of  eminence,   they  always  find  fome  defedt.: 
that  is  the  portion  of  envy. 

When  a  man  cannot  raife    himfelf  above  the 

rank   of  his    fellow- citizens,     he  endeavours    to 

bring  them  down     to    him.       He    who   cannot 

be    their   fuperior,    would    at   lealt    be    their   e- 

VoL.I.  U  quaU 
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qual*(i4).     Such   is  man,  and  fuch  he  ahvayrr 
will   be» 

Among  virtuous  characflers,  and  the  meft  above 
grofs  envy,  perhaps  there  is  no  one  not  ftained 
with  a  flio;ht  blemiihof  it.  Who  in  fact  can  boaft 
of  having  aiways  heartily  commended  genius  r 
With  having  never  diffembted  his  efteem  ?  With 
having  never  held  a  eiilpabie  filence,  and  with- 
praifes  given  to  talents  not  having  added  one  of 
thofe  perfiduous  buts,.  that  jealoufy  fo  frequently^ 
forces  from  us  -{-. 

Every  great  talent  is  in  general  an  obje6l  of 
hatred,  and  from  hence  that  eagernefs  with  vvhicli- 
we  purchafe  thofe  pamphlets  that  lafh  them  fo  furi- 
cufly.  Why  elfe  do  we  read  tliem  ?  It  cannot  be 
a  defire  to  improve  our  tafle  ( 1 5)  ;  for  thofe  wri- 
ters do  not  pretend  to  the  abilities  of  a  Longinus 
or  Defpreaux  ;  not  even  to  enlighten  the  public. 
Let  him  who  cannot  compofe  a  good  work  nevej? 

*  /  have  710  title  to  afpire. 
Yet  nuh  en  you  Jink  I  Jetvt  the  hightr  '. 
In  Pope  I cannst  read  a  litie^ 
But  nvitb  a  Jigh  Iiuijlj  it  mine  % 
When  he  can  in  one  couplet  fix 
More  f'enfe  than  I  can  do  in  fix  y 
It  gives  mefiuch  ajeaUusfii, 
1  cry,  pcx  take  him  and  his  ivit  f 

Swift. 

t  How  many  men  extol  the  ancients  above  the  moderns,  mere- 
ly that  they  may  not  be  forced  to  acknowledge  they  have  anoong 
themfelves  fuch  men  as  Locke,  Seneca,  Viigil»  &c. 

pretend 
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pretend   to  amufe  himfelf  with  criticifing  thofe  of 
"Others. 

The  impotency  of  producing  any  thing  good 
makes  a  critic  -,  his  protefiion  is  humble.  U  luch 
writers  as  Desfoataine  pleafe,  it  is  as  confoiators 
of  the  flupid  *.  The  bitternefs  of  fidre  .is  the 
proof  of  genius. 

To  blame  with  rancour  is  the  praife  of  envy. 
It  is  the  firil  eulogy  an  author  receives,  and  the 
only  one  he  can  draw  from  his  rivals.  Men  ap- 
plaud with  regret :  it  is  themfclves  only  they  would 
find  praife  worthy.  There  is  fcarce  any  man 
who  cannot  perfuade  himfelf  of  his  own  merit : 
has  he  common  fenfe  ?  he  prefers  it  to  genius  : 
has  he  fome  diminutive  virtues  ?  he  gives 
them  the  preference  to  great  talents.  We  defpife 
all  that  is  not  fclf.  There  is  but  one  man  who 
can  believe  himfelf  free  from  envy  ;  and  it  is  he 
that  has  never  examined  his  own  heart. 

The  pi'oteflors  and  panegyrifts  of  genius  are 
youth  (16),  and  fome  few  learned  and  virtuous 
men.  But  their  impotent  protection  (17)  can 
give  a  writer  neither  credit  nor  confideration. 
Yet,  what  is  the  common  nourifliments  of  talents 
and  virtue  ?  Confideration  and  eulogy.  Depriv- 
ed of  this  fubfiftence,  they  both  languifii  and  die: 

*  Racine  and  Pradon,  each  wrote  a  Pheira.  The  Desfon- 
tains  of  the  age  rofe  againll  Racine,  and  their  criticifnis  were 
applauded;  they  difcharged  the  fots,  for  fome  time,  from  the 
infupportable  burden  of  elleem. 

U  2  the 
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the  aftivity  and  cnercy  of  the  foul  is  extinoruifli-i<- 
ed;  as  the  flame  goes  out  that  has  nothing  tO' 
nourifh  it. 

In-  alnnofl:  all  govern ir.cnfs,  talents,  like  the 
pfrifoners  of  the'  Romans,  condemned  and  given 
np  to  wild  bcafts,  become  their  prey.  Is  genius 
defpifed  at  court?  Envy  decs  the  reft,  (iS)  it 
deftroys  the  very  feed  of  genius.  "When  merit  is 
continuaHy  obliged  to  ftrive  with  envy,  it  becomes 
fatigued,  and  quits  the  ground,  if  there  be  no 
prize  ordained  for  the  conqueror.  We  love  nei- 
ther ftudy  nor  glory  for  themfelves  j  but  for  the 
pleafures,  en:eemi,and  power  they  procure.  Why? 
Becaufe  in  general,  we  arc  lefs  defirous  of  being 
eflimable  than  efteemed.  Mofl  writers,  anxious 
only  for  the  glory  of  the  prefcnt  moment  (19), 
and  to  flatter  the  tafte  of  their  age  and  nation  (20), 
prefent  them  with  nothing  but  ideas  adapted  to 
the  prefent  day,  and  fuch  as  are  agreeable  to  men 
in  pov;er,  from  whom  they  can  expect  money 
and  confideration,  together  with  an  ephemeral 
fuccefs. 

There  are  men,  however,  who  difdain  the 
glory  of  a  moment;  who,  tranfporting  their  ima- 
ginations into  futurity,  and  enjoying  in  advance 
the  eulogies  and  refpedt  of  poiterity,  fear  to  fur- 
vive  their  reputation  (21).  This  motive  alone 
makes  them  facrifice  the  glory  and  conflderation 
of  the  prefent  moment,  to  the  hope  of,  fometimes. 
a  diftantj  but  greater  glory  and  importance.    Thefe 

men 
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•Xnen  are  rare  :  they  delire  the  applayfe  of  none  but 
worthy  citizens. 

What  were  the  cenfures  of  the  Sorbonne  to 
•Marmontel  (22)  ?  He  would  have  blufhed  at 
their  applaufe.  A  garland  wove  by  flupidity, 
cannot  fit  eafy  on  the  head  -of  a  genius.  It  is  like 
the  new  ornament  with  which  they  have  in  Lan- 
guedoc  crowned  the  fquare  houfe.  1'he  traveller, 
as  he  f  afl^eSjfays,  "  Behold  the  hat  of  Harjequin  on 
*'  the  head  of  C-cfar." 

Let  it  not  be  imagined,  iiowever,  tTiat  the  man 
moft  foiicitousfor  a  durable  reputation,  loves  glory 
and  truth  theml^-^Ives.  If  fuch  b^  the  nature  of 
each  individual,  that  he  is  neceffitated  to  love  him- 
felf  before  all  things,  the  love  of  truth  muft  be  in 
-him  always  fiibordinate  to  the  love  of  his  happi- 
■jiefs.  He  can  only  love  in  the  trurh  the  means  of 
increafing  his  own  felicicy.  Therefore  he  will 
purfue  neither  glory  nor  truth  in  a  country  and 
under  a  government  where  they  ar£  both  de- 
fpifed. 

The  refult  of  this  and  the  preceding  chapter, 
is,  that  the  fury  of  envy,  the  defire  of  riches  and 
talents,  the  love  of  importance,  gJory,  and  truth, 
are  never  in  man  any  thing  elfe  than  the  love  of 
power  (23),  difguifed  under  thofc  diBerent  de- 
jiominations. 


U  3  C  H  A  P, 
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'  ■■' 
CHAP.        VII, 

Of  jufiice. 

USTICE  is  the  confervator  of  the  life 
and  liberty  of  the  citizens.  Each  one  de- 
fires  to  enjoy  his  feveral  properties ;  each  one 
therefore  loves  jufiice  in  others,  and  would  have 
then:i  behave  juftly  toward  him.  But  who  is  fo- 
licitous  tobejuft  toward  others  ?  Do  men  love 
jufiice  for  the  fake  of  juilice,  or  for  the  confidera.- 
tion  it  procures  ?  That  is  the  objedt  of  my  in- 
quiry. 

?vJan  is  ^0  ofren  ignorant  of  himfelf :  we  per- 
ceive fo  much  contradiction  between  his  condu<5l 
and  his  difcourfe*,  that  to  knov/  him  we  mufl 
ftudy  his  adions  and  his  nature  itfelf. 

''*■  In  morality,  as  in  religion,  there  are  a  few  fincere,  and  a 
great  many  hypocrites.  A  thoufand  men  adorn  themfi^lves 
with  fentiments  not  their  own,  and  that  they  cannot  have. 
When  we  compare  their  condudl  with  their  difcourfe,  we  find 
none  but  knaves  that  would  maice  dupes.  We  ought  in  ge- 
neral to  miftruil  tl.e  probity  of  thole  who  pretend  to  extraor- 
dinary probity,  and  fet  themfclves  up  for  ancient  Romans. 
There  are  who  appear  really  virtuous  at  the  moment  the  cur- 
tain is  drawn  up,  and  they  are  going  to  perform  a  great  part  on 
the  theatre  of  the  world.  But  behind  the  fcenes  how  many  are 
there  who  preferve  the  fame  charader  of  equity,  and  are 
alsvays  juft  ? 

What  convinces  me  of  the  love  the  ancient  Romans  had  foic 

virtue,  is  the  knowledge  of  their  laws,  and  their  manners; 

•  '.vithout  this  knowJedije,  the  vir:ae  of  the  modern  Romans 

v/ould 
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C     H     A     P.         Vlli. 
'Of  jujllce  confidercd  in  the  man  cf  nature, 

^  I  ^  O  judge  of  marij  let  us  conGder  him  in  his 
-I.  primitive  (late,  in  that  cf  a  ferocious  fa- 
vage.  Does  the  favage  love  and  refpecS};  equity  ? 
No:  it  is  force  he  recrards.  He  has  no  idea  of 
equity  in  his  heart,  nor  any  word  to  exprefs  it  in 
his  language.  What  idea  can  he  form  of  it,  and 
what  in  faft  is  injuftice  ?  The  violation  of  a  con- 
vention or  lav/  made  from  the  advantage  of  the 
majority.  Injuftice,  therefore,  cannot  precede  the 
eftablifhment  cf  a  convention,  a  law,  and  a  com« 
mon  intereft.  Before  law,  there  is  no  injuftice. 
,5/  non  ejfet  le%\  non  ejfet  -peccatiim.,  Y<Qi\^  v/hat 
.does  the  eftablifliment  of  laws  fuppofe  ? 

111.  The  union  of  men  in  a  fuciety.j  grea^ter  or 
lefs. 

2d.  The  formation  of  a  language  proper  to 
.communicare  a  certain  numbei*  of  ideas  *. 


would  make  me  fufpe£l  that  of  the  ancient,  and  I  (hould  fay 
with  Cardinal  Beffarion,  on  the  fubjctc  of  miracles,  that  ihene-vj 
make  the  old  douhtjul. 

The  man  juli,  but  intelligent,  will  not  pretend  to  love  juf- 
tice  for  itfelf.  Is  he  without  fault  ?  We  dlow  without  blufhing, 
that  in  all  our  aftions  we  cever  have  any  thing  but  our  haf  pi- 
nefs  in  view;  but  we  always  confound  it  with  that  of  our 
fellow-citizens.     Few  place  it  fo  happily. 

*  According  to. Mr.  Locke,  "  A  law  is  a  rule  prefcribed  to 

,4<  t:iie  people,  wich  the  fanftion  of  fome  piiniiiimfnt  or  reward, 

U  4  *'  proper 
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Now  if  there  be  favages  whofe  language  docs 
not  contain  above  five  or  fix  founds  or  cries,  the 
formation  of  a  language  mun:  be  the  work  of  fe-? 
veral  centuries.  Until  that  v;ork  be  completed, 
men  without  convention  and  laws,  muft  live  in  a 
Hate  of  war. 

This  eflate,  they  will  fay,  is  a  ftate  of  mifery  ; 
and  mifery  being  the  creator  of  laws,  mull:  force 
men  to  accept  them.  Yes-,  but  till  this  accepta- 
tion, men  are  not  the  lefs  unjufl:  for  being  mifer- 
ab'e.  How  can  they  b^  faid  to  ufurp  the  field  or 
orchard  of  the  prefent  polTcfibr,  and  commit  a 
robbery,  when  there  is  no  property  or  partition 
of  fields  or  orchards?  Before  the  public  intereft 
has  declared  the  law  of  firft  poflciTion  to  be  held 

■*'  proper  to  determine  their  wills.  All  law, according  to  him, 
*'  fuppofe  reward  or  punilhment  attached  to  its  obrcivation  or 
"  infraclion." 

This  deiinition  laid  down,  the  man  who  violates,  among  a 
pOii&ed  people,  a  convention  not  attended  with  this  fandtioii, 
is  not  punifliable:  he  is  however  unjult.  But  could  he  be  un- 
juft  before  the  eftablilhment  of  all  convention,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  language  proper  to  exprefs  injullice?  No:  for  in 
that  (late,  man  can  have  no  idea  of  property,  nor  confequently 
of  juftice. 

What  does  experience  teach  us  about  this  matter?  Experi- 
ence, to  which,  in  morality  as  well  as  in  pbyfics,  we  muft  fub- 
mit  the  moft  plaufible  theories,  and  which  alone  can  ellablilh 
their  truth  or  falfity  ;  experience  tells  us,  that  man  has  ideas 
of  force  before  thofe  of  julHce  ;  that,  in  general,  he  has  no  love 
for  juflice;  that  even  in  poliihed  nations,  where  they  are  con- 
tinually talking  of  equity,  no  one  regards  it,  unlefs  he  be  forc- 
ed by  the  fear  of  a  power  equal  or  fuperior  to  his  own. 

■facred. 
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fiicred,  what  can  be  the  plea  of  a  favage  inhabi- 
tant of  a  woody  diftricft,  from  which  a  ftronger 
favage  had  driven  him  out  ? 

What  right  have  you,  he  would  fay,  to  drive 
me  from  my  poffelTion  ? 

What  right  have  you,  fays  the  other,  to  that 
poiTenion  ? 

Chance,  replies  the  fird,  led  my  fteps  thither  ; 
it  belongs  to  me  becaufe  I  inhabit  it,  and  land 
belongs  to  the  firfl  occupier. 

What  is  that  right  of  the  firfl:  occupier  (24)  ?  re- 
plies the  other  ;  if  chance  firR  led  you  to  this  fpor, 
the  fame  chance  has  given  me  the  force  neceffary 
to  drive  you  from  it.  Which  of  thef^  two  rights  de- 
ferves  the  preference  ?  Would  you  knowall  the  fu- 
periority  of  mine  ?  Look  up  to  heaven  and  fee  the 
eagle  that  darts  upon  the  dove  :  turn  thine  eyes  to 
the  earth,  and  lee  the  lion  that  preys  upon  the 
(lao; :  look  toward  the  fsa,  and  behold  the  gold- 
filli  devoured  by  the  fliark.  All  things  in  nature 
fhow  that  the  weak  is  a  prey  to  the  powerful. 
Force  is  the  gift  of  the  gods  ;  by  that  I  have  a 
right  to  pofiVfs  all  that  I  can  fcize.  Heaven,  by 
giving  me  thefe  nervous  arms,  has  declared  its 
will.  Be  gone  from  hence,  yield  to  fuperior 
torce,  or  dare  the  combat  (25). 

What  anfwer  can  be  given  to  the  difcourfe  of 
this  favage,  or  with  what  injuftice  can  he  be  ac- 
cufed,  if  the  law  of  firft  'jccupation  be  rtct  yet 
pjlablifned  ? 

Judicc 
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Juftice  then  fuppofes  the  eftablifliment  of  Jaws, 
The  obfervance  of  juftice  fjppofes  an  equilibrium 
in  the  power  of  the  inhabitants.  The  maintain- 
ance  of  that  equilibrium  is  the  mafterpiece  of  the 
fcience  of  legiflation.  It  is  by  a  mutual  and  fa- 
lutary  fear  that  men  are  made  to  be  juft  to  each 
Other.  When  this  fear  is  no  longer  reciprocal, 
then  juftice  becomes  a  meritorious  virtue,  and  then 
the  legiflation  of  a  people  is  vicious.  Its  perfec- 
tion fuppofes  that  man  is  compelled  to  juftice. 

Juftice  is  unknown  to  the  folitary  favage.  If 
the  polifl:ied  man  have  fome  idea  of  it,  it  is  becaufe 
he  knows  the  laws.  But  does  he  love  juftice  for 
itfelf  ?  It  is  experience  that  muft  inftrucl  us  ia 
this  matter. 

CHAP.      IX. 

Ofjufiice  confidered  in  polijhcd  man  and  nations. 

WHAT  is  the  love  man  has  for  juftice? 
To  determine  this  queftion,  we  muft 
place  him  above  all  hope  and  fear;  make  him  an 
oriental  monarch. 

When  feated  on  his  throne,  he  can  levy  on  his 
people  taxes  without  limits.  Ought  he  to  do  it? 
jNo.  The  meafure  of  all  taxes  is  the  wants  of  the 
ftate.  Every  tax,  when  puftied  beyond  thofe 
wants,  is  a  robbery,  an  injuftice.  No  truth  more 
evident  than  this.  Yet,  notwithftanding  man's  pre- 

l  tended 
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tended  love  for  equity,  there  is  no  Afiatic  monarch 
who  does  not  commit  this  injuftice,  and  commit 
it  without  remorfe.  V/hat  can  we  infer  from  this 
facl  ?  That  man's  love  for  juftice  is  founded  either 
on  a  fear  of  the  evil  attendants  on  iniquity,  or  from 
the  hope  of  the  good  confequences  ol  efteem, 
confideration,  and,  in  fhort,  from  the  power  at- 
tached to  the  pra6lice  of  jufiiice. 

The  neceffiry  we  are  under  to  form  virtuous 
men,  to  reward  and  punifh,  to  inftitute  wife  laws, 
and  to  eftablifh  a  regular  form  of  government,  arc 
fo  many  evident  proofs  of  this  truth. 

Lee  what  I  have  faid  of  man  be  applied  to  na- 
tions. Tv/o  nations  are  neighbeurs ;  they  are,  in 
certain  refpefts,  in  a  reciprocal  dependence  :  they 
are  confequenrly  forced  to  make  conventions  be- 
tween them,  and  to  form  the  law  of  nations.  Do 
they  regard  it  ?  Yes,  fo  long  as  they  reciprocally 
fear  each  other,  fo  lonn;  as  a  certain  balance  of 
power  fubfifts  between  them.  When  this  balance 
is  deftroyed,  the  ftrongefl  nation  violates  their  con- 
ventions without  concern  (26),  It  becomes  ua- 
juft,  becaufc  it  can  be  fo  with  im.punity. 

The  fo  much  boafted  refpeft  in  man  far  juftice, 
is  never  ^''  any  thing  more  than  a  refpe(5l  for  power. 

*  Perhaps  there  are  many  men,  there  are  certainly  fomey  luho  ci 
a  cloft  examination  of  their  oivn  hearts,  cannot  ajjlnt  to  this  firong 
cjfertion  of  our  author.  Whether  the  real  Icve  ofjufiice  In  th.'Js:  men 
f'oceeds  from  principles  frongly  inculcated  and  long  praSlijtd,  that 
i:  from  education  j   or  from  an  innate  principUi  is  hers  imrnalerial. 

Yet 
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Yet  there  are  no  people  who  do  not  in  war 
fay  juftice  is  o^,  our  fide.  But  when,  and  in 
what  iltuation  ?  When  furrounded  by  povv- 
^rfuJ  nations,  who  may  take  part  in  their 
quarrels.  What  is  then  the  objedl  of  their 
pretence  ?  To  fiiow  their  enemy  to  be  unjud 
ambitious,  and  dreadful  :  to  excite  the  jealoufy 
cf  othernations  again  ft  them,  and  by  making  allies 
to  become  frrong  by  the  force  of  others.  The 
objeft  of  a  nation  in  fuch  appeals  to  juftice,  is  to 
incTcsle  Its  power,  and  to  fecure  a  fuperiority  over 
a  rival  nation.  The  pretended  love  of  nations 
for  juftice,  IS  therefore  nothing  but  a  real  love  of 
power. 

^  To  confirm  this  truth,  furpofe  the  neighbours 
of  two  rival  nations  to  be  fuJly  employed  with 
their  own  affairs,  and  not  able  to  take  any  part  in 
the  quarrel,  what  then  happens  .?  The  mcft  pow- 
crful  of  the  two  nations,  w^-thout  any  appeal  to 
juftice,  or  regard  to  equity,  carries  fire  and  f^'ord 
into  the  country  of  its  enemy.  Force  then  be- 
comes right:  and  miferable  is  the  condition  of  the 
weak  and  conquered. 

W^hen  Brennus  at  the  head  of  the  Gauls  at- 
tacked the  Glufians,  ''  What  offence,  faid  the  Ro- 
"  man  ambafil^dors,  have  the  Clufians  given  you  .?" 
Brennus  laughed  at  the  queftion.  *'  Th.eir  of- 
''  fence,  he  replied,  is  the  refufal  they  make  to 
''  divide  their  country  with  me.  It  is  the  fame 
^'  offence  tha.t  the  people  of  Alb\,  the  Fidenats 
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**  and  Ardeats  formerly  gave  you,  and  lately  the 
*'  Vienians,  the  Falifci,  and  the  Volfci.  Ta 
"  avenge  yourfelves,  you  took  up  armf;,  and 
*'  wafiied  away  the  injury  with  their  blood  •,  yovi 
*'  fubdued  ihe  people,  pillaged  their  ho'jfes,  and 
*'  laid  wafte  their  cities  and  their  countries  :  and 
"  in  this  you  did  no  wrong  or  injuftice :  you 
*'  obeyed  the  moil  ancient  laws,  which  give 
*'  to  the  flrong  the  pofleffions  of  the  weak;  the 
*'  fovereign  law  of  nature,  that  begins  with  God^ 
*'  and  ends  with  animals.  Supprefs,  therefore,  O- 
*'  Romans,  your  pity  for  the  Clufuns.  Compaf- 
"  fion  is  yet  unknown  to  the  Gauls:  do  not  in- 
"  fpire  them  with  that  fentiment,  left  they  fhould 
*'  have  compaffion  on  thofe  you  opprefs." 

Few  chiefs  have  the  boldnefs  and  candour  of 
Brennus.  Their  language  is  different,  but  their 
aftions  are  the  fame  ;  and,  in  fad,  they  have  all 
the  fame  contempt  for  juftice  (27). 

The  hiftory  of  the  world  is  a  vaft  colle6Lion  of 
reiterated  proofs  of  this  truth  (28).  The  invafions 
of  the  Huns,  the  Goths,  the  Vandals,  the  Suevi, 
and  the  Romans;  r'.e  conquefts  of  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguefe  in  both  Indies,  and  laftly  our  croi- 
fades;  ail  prove  thac  nations  in  their  enterprizes 
confult  force,  not  julliice.  Such  is  the  picture  hif- 
tory  prefents  us.  Now  the  fame  principle  that 
adtuates  nations,  muft  neceffarily,  and  in  like  m.an- 
ner  aftuate   the  individuals  who  compofe  them. 

Let 
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Let  the  condu6l  of  nations,   therefore,  elucld^ij 

ihat  of  individuals. 

C     H     A     P.        X. 

Individuals  J  like   fiaiions,  ejleem  jujiice  [oldy  for  the 
confederation  and  power  it  procures  them, 

S    not  a  man,  with  regard  to  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, nearly  in  the  fame  ftate  of  independence^ 
that  one  people  are  to  another  ?     Man  then  loves 
juftice  C29)  merely  for  the   power  and  happinefs 
it  procures  himw     To  what  other  caufe,    in  fafb, 
except  to  the  extreme  love  of  power,   can  we  at- 
tribute our  admiration  of  conquerors  (30)  ?  "  The 
•'  conqueror,  faid  the  pirate  Demetrius   to  Alex- 
"  ander,  is  a  man,  who  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
•*  thoufand  foldiers,  takes  at  once  a  hundred  thou- 
"  fand  purfes,   and  cut  the   throats  of  a  hundred 
*'  thoufand  citizens,  does  in  great  what  the  rob- 
**  ber  does  in  little  ;  and  who,  by  being  more  un- 
•*  jufl:  than  the  latter,  is  more  deftruftive  to  fo* 
**  ciety.'*     The  robber  is  a  terror  to  an  indivi- 
dual.    The  conqueror,   like   the   tyrant,   is   the 
fcourge   of  a  nation.     What   makes    us   refped: 
Alexander  and  Cortez,  and  defpife  Cartouch  and 
Raffiat.     The  power  of  the  one,  and  the  impo- 
tence of  the  other.     In  the  robber,  it  is  not  pro- 
perly the  crime,  but  the  weaknefs  we  defpife  (31}. 
The  conqueror   appears  as   in  veiled  with   great 
•  '  power. 
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K)Ower ;  we  would  be  inverted  with  the  fame  power, 
and  we  cannot  defpife  what  we  wiili  to  attain. 

The  love  man  has  for  power  is  fuch,  that  in  all 
cafes  the  exercife  of  rt  is  agreeable  to  him,  becaufe 
it  makes  him  recolle(5l  his  poffefilon  of  it.  Every 
man  would  have  great  power,  and  every  man 
knows  that  it  is  almoft  impofiible  to  be  at  once 
conftantly  juft  and  powerful.  Man  makes,  with- 
out doubt,  a  better  or  worfe  ufe  of  his  power,  ac- 
cording to  the  education  he  has  received.  But  be 
it  as  good  as  it  may,  there  is  no  great  man  who 
does  not  commit  fome  ads  of  injuftice.  The 
abufe  of  power  is  conne6led  with  its  exiftence,  as 
the  effed  with  the  caufe.      Corneille  fays, 

Qui  peut  tout  ce  qu'il  veut,  veiit  plus  que  ce 
qu'il  doit  (32). 

He  who  can  do  whatever  he  Vvlil,  wills  more 
than  he  ought. 

This  verfe  is  &  moral  axiom  confirmed  by  ex- 
perience >  and  yet  no  one  refufes  a  great  place 
for  fear  of  expo&ng  himfelf  to  the  temptation  of 
injuftice*. 

Our  love  of  equity,  therefore,  is  always  fubor- 
dinate  to  our  love  of  power,  Man,  folely  anxious 
for  himfelf,  ieeks  nothing  but  his  own  happinefs. 
If  he  refpccts  equity,  it  is  want  that  compels  him, 
to  it  (3:)- 

•  Tiiit  mufi  be  underjtocd  nvith  limitathn :  mtiny  men  have  re' 
fufedpnutrtfrovt  a  fear  ^f  tempalion,  and  a  coifcieu/neft  of  thsir 
siMH  'weakntfs. 

If 
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If  a  difference  ariic  between  two  men  nearly 
equal  in  power,  each  of  them,  reflrained  by  a  re-^ 
cipfocal  fear,  has  recourfe  to  juftice  ;  each  of  them 
fubmits  to  its  decifion  •,  that  he  may  intereft  the 
public  in  his  favour,  and  by  that  mean  acquire  a 
certain  fuperiority  over  his   advcrfary. 

But  let  one  of  thefe  two  men  be  greatly  fupe- 
rlor  in  povver  to  the  other,  fo  that  he  can  rob  him 
with  impunity  •,  and  then,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  juf- 
tice, he  does  not  litigate,  but  command.  It  is  not 
equity,  nor  even  the  appearance  cfequicy,  that  de- 
termines betv.'een  the  vv'eak  and  the  powerful  -,  but 
force,  crime,  and  tyranny.  It  is  thus  the  divan 
gives  the  name  of  feditious  to  the  remonftrances 
of  the  impotent,  whom  it  oppreffes. 

To  fnow  ftill  more  ftrongly  the  great  love  that 
men  have  for  power,  I  fhall  add  but  one  proof  to 
the  foregoing,  and  which  is  the  flrongeft. 

CHAP.      XI. 

The  love  of  pozvcr^  trader  ccery  form  of  government^  is 
the f oh  motive  of  mans  aoliom, 

*'  T  T  N  D  E  R  every  form  of  government,  fays 
"  ^  M.  Montefquicu,  there  is  a  different  prin- 
**  ciple  of  acStion."  "  Fear  in  defpotic  ftates, 
*'  honour  under  monarchies,  and  virtue  in  repub- 
*'  lies,  are  the  feveral  motive  principles." 

But 
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But  on  what  proof  does  M.  Montefquieu  found 
this  affertion  *.  Is  it  quite  evident  that  fear,  ho- 
nour, and  the  love  of  virtue,  are  the  different  mo- 
tives in  different  governments  ?  May  we  not  af- 
fert  on  the  contrary,  that  one  caufe  alone,  but  va- 
ried in  its  appHcations,  is  equally  the  principle  of 

•  Fear,  fays  M.  Montefquieu,  is  the  motive  principle  in  dc- 
fpotic  empires.  He  is  miftaken.  Fear  does  not  increafe,  but 
weaken  the  fpring  of  the  mind.  I  can  admit  nothing  for  the 
aflive  principle  of  a  nation,  but  the  conftant  cbjetls  of  the  de- 
lire  of  almoft  all  the  inhabitants.  Now,  in  defpocic  dates  there 
are  but  two;  one  is  the  defire  of  money,  and  the  other  the  fa-* 
vour  of  the  monarch. 

In  the  two  other  forms  of  government  there  are,  according 
to  the  fame  writer,  two  other  motive  principles,  of  a  nature,  fays 
he,  very  different :  the  one  is  honour,  under  monarchal  Hates ; 
the  other  virtue,  which  is   applicable  to  republics  only. 

The  words  Honour  and  Virtue  are  not  indeed  perfeflly  fy- 
nonimous.  Yet  if  the  word  Honour  conftantly  brings  to  the 
mind  the  idea  of  fome  virtue,  thefe  terms  differ  only  in  the  ex- 
tent of  their  fignification.  Honour  and  virtue  are  therefore 
principles  of  the  fame  nature. 

If  M.  Montefquieu  had  not  propofed  to  give  each  form  of 
government  a  different  principle  of  aflion,  he  would  have  per- 
ceived the  fame  principle  in  all.  This  principle  is  the  love  of 
power,  and  confequently  perfonal  intereft  modified  according 
to  tlie  different  conflitutions  of  the  flates,  and  their  feveral  le- 
giflations.  If  virtue  be,  as  he  fays,  the  adlive  principle  in  re- 
publics, it  is  at  moll  only  in  poor  and  warlike  republics.  The 
love  of  gold  is  tiiat  of  commercial  republics. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  all  governments  man  obeys  his 
own  intereft  ;  but  that  his  intereft  is  not  the  fame  in  all.  The 
more  we  examine  in  this  refpeft  the  manners  of  a  people,  the 
more  convinced  we  are,  that  it  is  to  their  leglflation  they  owa 
their  vices  and  their  virtues.  The  principles  of  M.  Montef- 
quien  on  this  matter  appear  to  me  to  be  more  fhowey  than 
fplid. 

Vol.  I.  X  aftivitv 
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aftivity  in  all  empires  •,   and  tlut  if  M.   Montef^ 
quieu,  Kfs  afiefted  by  the  fnow  of  his  divifion,had 
mere  icrupuloLfly  difculTed  this  queftion,  he  would 
have  attained  more  profound,  clear,   and  general 
ideas  :   he  would  have   perceived  in  the  love  of 
power,   the  motive  principle  of  every  individual  : 
be  would  have  found  in  the  various  means  of  ac- 
quiring power,  the  principle  to  which  v,'e  oughr,. 
in  all  ages  and  all  countries,  refer  the  different  con- 
du(5l  of  men.     In  eficfi:,  power  is  in  every  nation 
either  concentered  in  one  man,  as  in  Morocco  and 
Turky  -,  or,  as  in  Venice  and  Poland,  diftributed 
among   feveral ;     or,    as  in  Sparta,    Rome,   and 
England,    divided  among  the  whole  body  of  the 
nation.     According  to  thefe  feveral  partitions  of 
authority,  v.c  are  fcnfjble  the  inhabitants  will  con- 
trail diiTerent  habits  and  manners,  and  yet  all  pro- 
pofe  the  fame  objeft,  w^hich  is  that  of  pleafing  the 
fupreme  power,  of  rendering  it  propnious  to  them, 
and    by   that  mean    obtaining   fome    portion    or 
emanation  of  its  authority. 

Of  the  GOVERNMEN'T  of  a  SlMCLE  Persor". 

If  this  government  be  flridly  arbitrary,  the  fu- 
preme power  refides  in  the  hands  of  a  fultan:  wha 
is  in  general  badly  educated.  Does  he  grant 
his  protcclion  to  certain  vices  ;  is  he  without  hu- 
manity, vvfithout  love  of  glory  ;  and  does  he  fa- 
crifice  to  his  humour  the  happinefs  of  his  fubjecls  ? 
The  courtiers,  jealous  of  his  favour  only,  m(fdel 

their 
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their  condudl  by  his,  and  in  proportion  as  the  de- 
fpot  fhews  more  indifference  for  the  patriotic  vir- 
tues, they  affeft  to  hold  them  in  the  greater  con- 
tempt. 

In  this  country  we  find  no  fuch  men  as  Timo- 
leon,  Leonidas,  Regulus,  &c.  Such  citizens  can- 
not flourifh  without  that  deo-ree  of  confideration 

o 

and  refpe(5l  which  was  fhown  to  the  virtuous  man  ; 
who  in  Rome  and  Greece,  being  fecure  of  the  na- 
tional efteem,  faw  nothing  above  him. 

In  a  defpotic  ftate,  what  refpeft  will  be  paid  to 
the  honefb  man  ?  The  fultan,  fole  difpofer  of  re- 
wards and  punifhments,  centers  all  confideration 
within  himfeif.  No  one  can  there  fhine  but  by  his 
refledled  light,  and  the  vileft  favourite  holds  an 
equal  rank  with  the  greateft  hero.  In  every  go- 
vernmiCnt  of  this  fort,  emulation  muft  be  extin- 
guifhed.  The  interefl:  of  the  defpot  being  fre- 
quently oppofite  to  the  interefl  of  the  public,  muft 
obfcure  every  idea  of  virtue ;  and  the  love  of 
power,  the  motive  principle  of  each  individual, 
cannot  there  form  juft  and  virtuous  men. 

Of  the  Government  of  Several. 

In  governments  of  this  fort  the  fupreme  power  Is 
in  the  hands  of  a  certain  number  of  great  men. 
The  body  of  the  nobles  is  the  defpot  (34).  Their 
objedt  is  to  keep  the  people  in  a  fhameful  and  in- 
human poverty  and  ilavery.  Now  what  is  to  be 
done  to  gain  their  proteftion  and  favour  ?    Enter 

X  2  into 
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into  their  views  -,  favour  their  tyranny,  and  perpe- 
tually facrifice  the  happinefs  of  a  great  number,  to 
the  pride  of  a  few.  In  fuch  a  nation,  it  is  alfo 
impoffible  that  the  love  of  power  fliould  produce 
good  citizens. 

Of  the  Government  of  All. 

In  this  ftate,  the  fupreme  power  is  equally  divided 
among  all  the  orders  of  the  inhabitants.  The  na- 
tion is  then  the  defpot.  What  does  it  require  ? 
The  happinefs  of  the  greateft  number.  By  what 
means  is  its  favour  to  be  attained  ?  By  lervices 
rendered  it.  Therefore,  every  action  conformable 
to  the  intereft  of  the  greateft  member  is  juft  and 
tuous :  confequently,  the  love  of  power,  the  motive 
principle  of  the  inhabitants,  muft  compel  them  ta 
the  love  of  juftice  and  of  talents. 

What  does  this  love  produce  ?  The  public 
happinefs* 

The  fupreme  power  divided  among  all  the  or- 
ders of  inhabitants,  is  the  foul  that  is  equally  dif- 
fufed  through  all  the  members  of  the  ftate;  ani- 
mates it,  and  renders  it  healthful  and  vigorous. 

It  cannot  therefore  be  wonderful,  that  this  form 
of  government  is  always  cited  as  the  beft.  Free 
and  happy  citizens  will  obey  no  legiflation  but 
what  themfelves  have  formed  :  they  own  nothing, 
"above  them  but  equity  and  the  laws.  They  live 
in  peace;  for  in  morality,  as  in  phyfics,  it  is  thfr 
equilibrium  of  force  that  produces  tranquility.     U 


an 
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an  ambitious  man  deftroy  this  equilibrium,  and 
there  no  longer  exifts  a  mutual  dependence 
among  the  feveral  orders  of  citizens  ;  or  if  there  be, 
as  in  Perfia,  one  man,  or,  as  in  Poland,  a  body  of 
men,  who  have  an  intereft  feparate  from  that  of 
their  nation :  nothing  is  then  to  be  feen  but  op- 
prefibrs  and  oppreffed  ;  the  inhabitants  are  divided 
into  two  clalTes  only,  tyrants  and  flaves. 

If  M.  Montefquieu  had  thought  deeply  on  thefe 
matters,  he  would  have  perceived,  that  in  every 
country  men  are  united  by  the  love  of  power,  but 
that  power  is  obtained  by  diiTerent  means,  accord- 
ing as  the  fupreme  authority  is  centered,  as  in  the 
Eaft,  in  the  hands  of  a  fingle  perfon ;  or  divided, 
as  in  Poland,  among  the  body  cf  the  nobles ;  or, 
as  in  Rome  and  Sparta,  an:^,ong  the  feveral  orders 
of  the  flate  :  and  that  it  is  to  the  different  manners 
by  which  power  is  acqui,*-ed,  that  men  owe  their 
vices  and  their  virtues :  and  that  they  do  not  lov« 
juftice  merely  for  itfelf. 

One  of  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  this  truth,  is  the 
bafenefs  with  which  kines  themfelves  honoured  in- 
juftice  in  the  perfon  of  Cromwell.  This  Crom- 
well, the  blind  and  criminal  inftrument  of  the  fu- 
ture liberty  of  his  country,  v;as  nothing  more 
than  a  lawlefs  and  formidable  robber.  Yet  fcarce 
was  he  ftyled  Proteftor,  v^hen  all  the  Chriftian 
princes  courted  his  friendfliip,  and  all  of  them  of- 
fered, by  their  deputations  and  their  embaffies,  to 
legitimate,  as  far  ^s  v/as  in  their  power,  the  ufur- 
X  3  per's 
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per's  crimes.  No  cne  then  was  offended  at  the 
bafenefs  with  which  hh  alliance  was  courted. 
Injuftice,  therefore,  is  never  defpifed  but  in  the 
weak.  Now  if  the  motive  principle  of  mo- 
narchs  and  whole  nations  be  that  of  the  in- 
dividuals v;ho  ccmpcfe  them,  we  may  reft 
afTured  that  man,  folely  folicitous  to  increafe 
his  importance,  loves  not  in  juiiice  any  thing 
but  the  power  and  happinefs  it  procures  him. 

It  is  to  the  fame  motive  he  owes  his  love  of 
virtue, 

CHAP.         XII. 

Of  virtue. 

TH  E  word  Virtue,  equally  applicable  to  pru- 
dence, courage,  and  charity  *,  has,  there- 
fore, only  a  vague  fignification.  However  it 
conflantly  recalls  to  the  mind  the  confufed  idea 
of  fome  quality  ufeful  to  fcciety. 

When  qualities  of  this  for::  are  common  to  the 
greatell  part  of  the  citizens  a  nation  is  happy  with- 
in itfelf,  formidable  without,  and  worthy  of  imi- 
tation by  pofterity  ■]-.      Virtue,   always  ufeful  to 

*  Virtue,  fays  Cicero,  is  derived  from  the  word  I'is :  its  na- 
tural fignification  \%  fortitude.  It  has  the  fame  root  in  Greek. 
Force  and  courage  are  the  firfl  ideas  that  men  could  form  of 
vi«'tue. 

•}■  Virtuous  and  -viclcus  e-J'ry  man  muj}  le, 
Fc-'M  in  th''  extremey  hut  all  in  tht  degree^ 
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tnan,  and  confequently  always  refpeda'ole,  ought, 
at  leaft  in  certain  countries,  to  rcP.ecl  power  and 
confidcratioQ  en  its  poUciTors,  Novv  it  is  the 
love  of  conQderation  that  man  takes  to  be  in  him 
the  love  of  virtue.  Each  one  pretends  to  love  it 
for  itfelf.  This  phrafe  is  in  every  one's  mouth, 
but  in  no  one's  heart.  ¥/hac  motive  makes  the 
monk  fad,  wear  a  hair  clorh,  and  flog  him- 
felf  ?  The  hope  of  .eternal  happiPiefs :  the  fear  o-f 
hell,  and  the  defire  of  heaven. 

Pleafure  and  pain,  thofe  produftive  principles 
of  monachal  virtue,  are  the  principles  of  the  pa- 
triotic virtues  aifo.  The  hope  of  rewards  makcG 
them  flourifl"!.  Whatever  difinterefl-ed  love  we 
may  effecl  to  have,  ivitboui  interejl  t-o  Icve  virtue 
there  is  no  virtue.  To  know  man,  is  this  refpedt, 
we  muft  ftudy  him  ;  not  by  his  converfation,  buc 
his  aclions.  When  I  fpeak  I  put  on  a  mafl<: ; 
when  I  a6l  I  am  forced  to  talve  it  -off.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  by  what  I  fay,  but  what  I  do,  that  mea 
are  to  judge  me;  and  they  wiil  judge  me  rightly. 

Who  m,ore  than  the  clergy  preach  the  love  of 
humility  and  poverty  ?  And  what  better  thaa 
the  hiftory  of  .the  clergy  itfelf,  proves  thefalnty  of 
that  love. 


The  rogue  andf:cl  ly  fits  is  fair  and  -cvi/e  j 
And  e'en  the  bejf,  hyfits  ivhat  they  defpife. 
'Tjs  but  ry  parts  lue  folioxv  gocd  or  il!  \ 
fir,  'V-.cs  or  virliUi  J'elf  din&s  it  fiill. 

PoP€. 
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The  eledor  of  Bavaria,  they  fay,  has  not,  for 
xnaintaining  his  troops,  his  pohce,  and  his  court, 
fo  large  a  revenue  as  the.  church  has  for  main- 
laii.ing  its  priefts.  Yet  in  Bavaria,  as  every 
where  elfe,  the  clergy  preach  up  the  virtue  of  po- 
verty. It  is  therefore  the  poverty  of  others  they 
.extol. 

To  know  the  real  efteem  in  which  virtue  i$ 
held,  let  us  fuppofe  it  banifhed  to  the  dominion  of 
a  monarch  where  it  can  expedb  no  grace  or  favour. 
What  refped  will  be  paid  at  his  court  to  virtue  ? 
None.  Nothing  can  be  there  refpeded  but  bafe- 
nefs,  intrigue,  and  cruelty,  difguifed  under  the 
names  of  decency,  wifdom,  and  firmnefs.  Does 
the  vizir  there  give  audience.  The  nobles,  pro- 
ftrate  at  his  feet,  can  fcarce  vouchfafe  to  call:  a 
look  upon  merit.  But,  they  will  fay,  the  homage 
of  ihefe  courtiers  is  forced  ;  it  is  the.effea:  of  their 
fear.  Ee  it  fo.  More  refpccT:  then  is  paid  to  fear, 
than  to  virtue.  Thefe  courtiers,  they  will  add, 
defpife  the  idol  they  worfhip.  It  is  no  fuch  mat- 
ter. Men  hate  the  powerful  j  they  do  not  defpife 
them.  It  is  not  the  wrath  of  the  giant,  but  of 
the  pigmy,  we  defpife.  His  impotence  renders 
bim  ridiculous.  Whatever  may  be  faid,  we  do 
not  really  defpife  him,  whom  we  dare  not  defpife 
to  his  face.  Secret  contempt  proves  weaknefs  and 
^hat  men  pretend  to  in  this  cafe,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  boaftings  of  an  impotent  hatred  (35). 
The  man  in  power  is  the  moral  giant;  he  is  al- 
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ways  honoured.    The  homage  rendered  to  virtue 
is  tranfient,  that  to  force  eternal.      In  the  foreft, 
it  is   the  lion,  and  not  the  (lag,  that  is  refpefted. 
Force  is    all  upon  the  earth.     Virtue  without  im- 
portance becomes  infignificant.      If  in  the  ages  of 
oppreflion  it  has  fometimes  flione  with  the  great- 
eft  ludre,  if  when  Thebes  and  Rome  groaned  un- 
der tyranny,  the  intrepid  Pelopidas,  and  the  vir- 
tuous Brutus,  arofe  and  armed,  it  was  becaufe  the 
fceptre  then  fhook  in  the  hands  of  tyranny :    be- 
caufe virtue  could  ftill  open  a  paiTage  to  grandeur 
and  power.      When   it  can  no   longer  make  its 
way,  when  tyranny,  by  the  aid  of  luxury  and  bafe- 
nefs,  is  feated  firm  on  its  throne,  and  has  bowed 
the  people   down  to   flavery,   then  no   longer  are 
feen  thofe  fublim.e  virtues,    that,    by  the  influence 
of  example,  might  ftill  be  fo  ufeful  to  mankind. 
The  feeds  of  heroifm  are  fuffocated. 

In  the  Eaft,  a  mafculine  virtue  would  be  a  folly, 
even  in  the  fight  of  thofe  who  ftill  pique  themfelves 
on  honerty.  Whoever  Jfhculd  there  plead  the 
caufe  of  the  people,  would  pafs  for  feditious. 

Thamas  Kauii-Kan  entered  India  with  his 
army ;  rapine  and  defolation  followed  him,  A 
bold  Indian  ftopped  him  :  *'  O  Thamas,  he  faid, 
"  if  thou  art  a  god,  adl  like  a  god.  If  thou  arc 
*'  a  prophet,  condu6l  us  to  the  way  of  falvation.  If 
**  thou  art  a  king,  ceafe  to  be  a  barbarian  j  pro- 
*'  tedt  the  people,  and  do  not  deftroy  them."  "  I 
^f  am  not,  replied  Thamas,  a  god,  to  ad:  like  a  god  ; 
2  *'  nor 
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>»'  nor  a  prophet,  to  iead  you  to  falvation  ;  nor  a 
"king;  to  make  you  happy:  but  I  am  a  man, 
"  fent  by  the  wrath  of  heaven  to  chaftife  thefe  na- 
*'  tions  (36)."  The  difcourfe  of  the  Indian  was  re- 
garded as  feditious  (37),  and  the  anfvver  of  Thamas 
applauded  by  the  army. 

if  there  be  on  the  theatre  a  charadler  univerfally 
admired,  it  is  that  of  Leontine.  Yet  in  what 
€fteem  would  fuch  a  charadler  have  been  in  the 
court  of  a  Phocas  ?  His  magnanimity  would  have 
alarmed  the  favourites^,  and  the  people,  ever  at 
length  tl^  echo  of  the  great,  would  have  con- 
<3emned  his  noble  boldnefs. 

Four  and  twenty  hours  refidence  in  an  Oriental 
court  would  prove  what  I  here  advance.  For- 
tune and  authority  are  there  alone  refpeded.  How 
ihould  virtue  be  there  eftcemed,  or  even  known  ? 
To  form  clear  ideas  of  it,  we  muft  live  in  a  coun- 
try where  (38)  public  utility  is  the  only  meafure 
of  human  adions.  That  country  is  yet  unknown 
.£0  geographers.  But  the  Europeans,  they  will 
fay,  are  at  leaft  in  this  refpecl  very  different  from 
the  Afiatics.  If  they  be  not  free,  they  are  at  lead 
not  entirely  degraded  to  flavery.  They,  there- 
fore, may  know  whit  virtue  is,  andeftcem  it. 
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CHAP.     XIII. 

of  the  manner  in  which  the  great  eft  fart  of  Europeans 
confider  virtue. 

TH  E  greateft  part  of  the  people  of  Europe 
honour  virtue  in  fpeculation  :  this  is  an  ef- 
fect of  their  education.  They  defpife  it  in  prac- 
tice :  that  is  an  efFcft  of  the  form  of  their  govern- 
ments. 

If  the  European  admire  in  hiftory,  and  applaud 
on  the  theatre,  generous  actions,  to  which  the 
Afiatic  is  frequently  infenfible,  that  is,  as  I  have 
jufl  faid,  the  effe6l  of  his  infrrudtion. 

The  ftudy  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiflory, 
makes  a  part  of  iiis  inftruflion.  In  the  courfe 
of  this  ftudy,  what  mind,  without  intereft  and 
without  prejudice,  is  not  affcfted  with  the  fame 
patriotic  fentiments  that  animated  the  ancient 
heroes  ?  Youth  cannot  refufe  its  efteem  to  thofe 
virtues,  that,  confecrated  by  univerfal  refped,  have 
been  celebrated  by  the  mcft  illuftrious  writers  of 
every  age. 

For  Vv^ant  of  the  fame  infl:ru6tion,  the  Afiatic 
feels  not  the  fame  fentiments,  nor  conceives  the 
fame  veneration  for  the  mafculine  virtues  of  great 
men.  If  Europeans  admire  them  without  imi- 
tation, it  is  becaufe  there  is  fcarce  any  government 

I  where 
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\rhcre  thefe  virtues  lead  to  great  employments,  and 
nothing  is  really  efleemed  but  pov/er. 

When  I  fee  reprefenied  in  hiftory,  or  on  the 
theatre,  a  great  character  of  Greece,  Rome,  Bri- 
tain, or  Scandinavia,  I  admire  it.  The  principles 
of  virtue  imbibed  in  my  infancy  force  me  to  it ; 
and  I  the  more  readily  encourage  this  fentiment, 
as  I  do  not  in  any  manner  compare  myfelf  with 
this  hero.  If  his  virtue  be  ftrong  and  mine  weak, 
I  difguife  its  weaknefs  :  I  refer  to  place,  time,  and 
circumltances,  the  difference  I  obferve  between  him 
and  myfelf.  But  if  this  great  man  be  my  fellow- 
citizen,  why  do  I  not  imitate  feis  condudl  ?  His 
f  refence  humbles  my  pride.  If  I  can  avenge  my- 
felf of  him,  I  do  it :  i  blame  in  him  what  I  ap- 
plaud in  the  ancients.  I  rail  at  his  generous  ac- 
tions :  I  depreciate  his  merit,  and  at  lead  in  ap- 
pearance, defpife  his  impotence. 

My  reafon,  that  judges  the  virtue  of  the  dead, 
obliges  me  to  efteem  in  fpeculation  the  heroes 
that  have  rendered  themfelves  ufeful  to  their  coun- 
try. The  pidure  of  ancient  heroifm  produces 
an  involuntary  refped  in  every  mind  that  is  not 
entirely  debafed.  Bat  in  my  coremporary,  that 
heroifm  is  odious  to  me.  I  feci  in  his  prefence 
two  contradidory  fentiments,  one  efteem,  the 
other  envy.  Subjcd:  to  thefe  two  different  impul- 
fjons,  I  hate  the  living  hero,  but  ere<5t  a  trophy 
on  his  tomb,  and  thus  fatisfy  at  once  my  pride 
and  my  reafon.  When  virtue  is  without  autho- 
rity, 
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rity,  its  impotence  gives  me  a  right  to  defpife  it, 
and  I  avail  myfelf  of  that  right.  Weaknefs  at- 
tradls  fcorn  and  infult  (39). 

To  be  honoured  while  we  live,  we  muft  be 
powerful  (40).  Thus  power  is  the  only  objed  of 
man's  defire.  He  who  had  the  choice*of  the  ftrength 
of  Encladus,  and  the  virtues  of  Ariflides,  would 
give  the  preference  to  the  former.  In  the  opinion 
of  all  the  critics,  the  charader  of  Eneas  is  more 
juft  and  virtuous  than  that  of  Achilles.  Why 
then  does  the  latter  excite  greater  admiration  ? 
Becaufe  Achilles  was  ftrong,  and  we  have  more 
defire  to  be  powerful  than  juft,  and  we  always  ad- 
mire what  we  would  be. 

It  is  always  power  and  importance  that  we  kek^ 
under  the  name  of  virtue.  Why  do  they  require 
on  the  theatre,  that  virtue  fhould  always  triumph 
over  vice  ?  From  whence  arofe  that  rule  ?  From 
an  interior  and  confufed  preception,  that  we ' 
only  love  in  virtue  the  confideration  it  procures. 
Men  arc  ferioufly  anxious  about  nothing  but  au- 
thority, and  it  is  the  love  of  power  that  furniflies 
the  legiflator  with  the  means  of  rendering  them 
more  virtuous  and  more  happy. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.     XIV. 

^be  love  of  power  is  in  man  the  moft  favourable  dif- 
pofition  to  vlrtuci 

IF  virtue  were  in  us  the  effefl  of  a  particular 
organifation,  or  a  gift  of  the  Divinity,  there 
yrculd  be  no  honefl  men  but  fuch  as  were  ^o  or- 
ganifed  by  nature,  or  predefined  by  Heaven.  Laws, 
good  or  bad,  forms  of  government,  more  or  lefs 
perfedl,  would  have  little  influence  on  the  manners 
of  a  people.  Sovereigns  would  not  have  it  in 
their  power  to  form  good  citizens,  and  the  fub- 
lime  employment  of  a  legillature  would  be,  fo  to 
fay,  without  fundions.  But  if  we  regard,  on  the 
contrary,  virtue  as  the  effefl"  of  a  defire  common 
to  ail  (as  is  the  defire  of  command)  the  legiflature 
being  always  able  to  annex  elleem  and  riches,  in 
a  word,  power,  under  feme  denomination,  to  the 
praftice  of  virtue,  it  can  always  compel  men  to  it. 
Under  a  good  legiflation,  the  only  vicious  mufi 
then  be  the  fools.  It  is  therefore  always  to  the 
greater  or  lefs  abfurdity  in  the  lav/s,  that  we  mufi 
attribute  the  greater  or  lefs  ftupidity  or  iniquity 
of  the  citizens. 

Heaven,  by  infpiring  all  men  with  the  love  of 
power,  has  given  them  a  mofl  precious  gift.  What 
imports  it  whether  all  men  be  born  virtuous,  if  all 

be 
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be  born  with  a  paflion,  that  will  render  them 
fuch. 

This  truth  being  fully  proved,  it  is  for  the  ma- 
giftrate  to  difcover,  in  the  univerfal  love  that  men 
have  for  pov;er,  the  means  of  fecuring  the  virtue 
of  the  citizens,  and  the  happinefs  of  the  nation. 

As  to  what  regards  myTelf,  I  have  accomplifiied 
my  taflc  if  I  have  proved,  that  man  diredls,  and 
ever  will  direft,  his  defires,  his  ideas,  and  his  ac- 
tions, to  his  felicity  :  that  the  love  of  virtue  is  aU 
ways  founded  in  him  on  the  defire  of  happinefs  : 
that  he  only  loves  in  virtue  the  riches  and  hapoi- 
nefs  it  procures;  and  laftly,  that  even  to  the  defire 
of  glory,  all  is  in  man  nothing  more  than  a  dif- 
guifed  love  cf  power.  It  is  in  this  lafl  love  that 
there  is  ftill  concealed  the  principle  of  intolerance; 
hich  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one  civil,  the  other  re- 
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CHAP.       XV. 

Of  civil  intolerance* 

A  N  is  born  farrounded  with  pains  and 
pleafures.  If  he  defire  the  fword  of  pow- 
er, it  is  to  drive  away  the  one,  and  to  pofTefs  the 
other.  His  thirft  for  power  is  in  this  refpedt  in- 
fatiable.  Not  content  with  commanding  a  peo- 
ple, he  would  command  their  opinions  alfo :  he 
is  not  lefs  anxious  of  fubduing  the  reafon  of  his  fel- 
low- 
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Jow-citizens,  than  a  conqueror  is  of  ufurping  the 
treafiires,  and  the  provinces  of  his  neighbours. 

He  does  not  think  himfelf  truly  their  mafter 
if  he  do  not  bring  their  minds  into  fubjeflion. 
To  effefl  this  he  employs  force  :  he  at  length  fub- 
dues  reafon.  Men  are  completely  degraded  by 
believing  opinions  they  are  forced  to  profefs.  What 
reafoning  begins  is  finifhed  by  violence. 

The  intolerance  of  monarchs  is  always  the  ef- 
fe6l  of  their  love  of  power.  Not  to  think  as  they 
do,  is  to  fet  a  bound  to  their  authority  ;  it  is  to  af- 
fume  a  power  equal  to  theirs.  By  this  they  are 
enraged. 

What  is  in  certain  countries  the  crime  moft  fe- 
verely  punilhed  ?    Contradidlion.    For  what  crime 
was  the  Oriental  punifhment  of  an  iron  cage  in- 
vented in  France  ?    On  whom    was  it  inflifled  ? 
Was  it  fome  cowardly  or  ignorant  general  who 
conducled  a  fiege,  or  defended  a  place  badly  j  or 
who  by  incapacity,  jealoufy,  or  treafon,  fuffered 
provinces   to  be   ravaged  ?    Or  was  it  fome  mi- 
nifter  who    loaded   the    people   with    intolerable 
taxes  (41)  and  whofe  edidls  were  deftru6live  of  the 
public  felicity  ?    No  :    the  wretch   condemned  to 
this  punifhment,    was  the  writer  of  a  Dutch  ga- 
zette, who  criticized,  perhaps  too  feverely,  the  pro- 
je6ls  of  fome  French  minifters  (42),  and  made  all 
Europe  laugh  at  their  expence  C43). 

Whom  in  Spain  and  Italy  do  they  fuffer  to  rot 
in  a  dungeon  ?    Is  it  a  judge  that  fells  jufticc,  or  a 

governor 
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governor  that  abufes  his  power  ?  No  :  it  is  the 
hawker  who  fells  for  bread  books,  in  which  doubt 
is  made  of  the  humility  and  poverty  of  the  clergy. 
To  whom  in  fome  countries  do  they  give  the  name 
of  a  bad  citizen  ?  Is  it  to  the  thief,  who  purloins 
and  diffipates  the  national  treafure  ?  No  :  fuch 
crimes  go  almoft  every  where  unpunifhed;  for 
they  every  where  find  proteflors.  He  alone  is 
called  a  bad  citizen,  who  in  a  fong  or  an  epigram 
laughs  at  the  knavery  or  futility  (44)  of  a  man  in 
power. 

I  have  feen  the  country  where  the  infamous  is 
not  he  who  does  the  evil,  but  he  that  difcovers 
the  author  of  it.  Is  a  houfe  fct  on  fire  ? 
The  incendiary  is  carefled,  and  he  that  dif- 
covers him  is  puniihed*  Under  fuch  governments, 
the  greatelt  of  crimes  is  frequently  the  love  of  our 
country,  and  a  refiftance  to  the  unjuft  commands 
of  thofe  in  power. 

Why  is  merit  always  fufpe6led  by  a  weak  mi- 
nifter  ?  From  whence  his  hatred  to  men  of  let- 
ters (45)  ?  Becaufe  he  regards  them  as  fo  many 
torches  that  may  difcover  the  grofliiefs  of  his 
blunders  (46). 

There  was  formerly  about  the  perfon  of  a 
prince,  a  fubtile  fellow,  who,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  a  fool,  was  fometimes  permitted  to 
fpeak  the  truth  (47).  Thefe  fools  difgufted  :  their 
employment  has  been  every  where  fupprefled, 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  only  general  alteration  that 

Vol.  I,  Y  fovereigns 
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fovereigns  have  made  in  their  dependents.  Thcfe 
fools  were  the  laft  wife  men  that  were  fufFered  ta 
attend  the  great.  If  we  would  be  admitted  to  their 
prefence,  and  be  found  agreeable,  \\^muil  talk  as 
they  do,  and  confirm  them  in  their  errors.  But 
this  is  not  the  part  of  a  man,  fagacious,  candid, 
and  loyal.  He  will  think  for  himfelf,  and  fpeak 
what  he  thinks-,  the  great  know  it,  and  hate  him. 
They  find  m  him  a>  boundary  to  their  authority* 
It  is  men  of  this  fort  who  are  above  all  others' 
prohibited  from  thinking  and  writing  on  matters 
of  government.  From  whence  it  comes  that 
king-s  deprived  of  the  advice  of  intelligent  men^ 
facrifiee  their  real  and  durable  power  to  a  momen- 
Caneou3  fear  of  contradidion.  In  fadt,  if  a  prince 
be  only  ftrong  by  the  ftrength  of  his  people ;  his- 
people  CMily  Srong  by  the  wifdom  of  adminiftr-a- 
tion,  and  if  that  adminiftration  be  necefiarily 
taken  from  the  body  of  the  people,  it  h  impolTi- 
ble  under  a  government  tha-t  perfecutes  the  man 
who  thinks,  and  where  the  people  are  all  kept  irv 
darknefsy  that  fucb  a  nation  fhould  produce  great 
miniftcrs-.  The  danger  of  acquhing  inftrudioa- 
there,  defliroys  inftruflion*  The  people  groan 
nnder  the  fcepterof  a  haughty  ignorance,  that  foon 
precipitates  the  tyrant  and  his  nation  in  one  com- 
snon  ruin  (48).  This  fort  of  intolerance  is  a  rock, 
again  ft  which,  fooner  or  later,  the  greateft  em- 
pires are  dalhed  in  ruins. 

GHAP. 
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CHAP.      XVL 

Intolerance  frequently  fatal  to  princes. 

RESENT  power  and  pleafure  are  ffe- 
quenrly  deftrudive  of  future  pleafure  and  pow- 
er. A  prince,  to  command  with  more  fovereign 
authority,  would  have  his  fubjedls  without  ideas, 
v/ithoilt  fpirit,  without  charader  (49)  ;  in  a  wofdj 
automata-j  always  obedient  to  the  impreflion  he 
gives  them.  If  they  become  fuch,  he  will  be 
powerful  at  homCj  and  impotent  abroad :  he  will 
be  the  tyrant  of  his  fubjefls,  and  the  contempt  of 
his  neighbours. 

Such  is  the  fitiiation  of  a  defpotic  monarch,' 
produced  by  a  momentary  pride.  He  fays  to  him- 
felf3  it  is  over  my  people  I  habitually  exercife  my 
power :  it  is  therefore  their  oppofition^  that  fre- 
quently recalling  to  my  mind  the  idea  of  a  v/anC 
of  fufficient  power^  makes  it  the  more  infup- 
portable.  If  in  confequence  of  thisj  he  prohibit 
the  liberty  of  thought  to  his  fubjeds,  he  by  that 
a6l  declares,  that,  indifferent  to  the  greatncfs  and 
happinefs  of  his  people,  it  is  of  little  importance 
to  himi  whether  he  govern  badly  or  not,  but  of 
gteat  importance  that  he  govern  Vv^ithout  control. 
Now,  from  the  moment  the  ftrong  fpeaks,  the 
weak  becomes  filent,  he  bows  the  head,  and  noi 
Y  2  iQtkgti 
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longer  thinks ;   for  why  fhould  he  think,  when  he 
cannot  communicate  his  thoughts  ? 

But,  it  will  be  faid,  if  the  ftupor  in  which  fear 
holds  the  minds  of  men  be  hurttul  to  a  ftate,  are 
we  to  conclude  that  the  liberty  of  thinking  and 
writing  is  without  inconvenience. 

In  Perfia,  fays  Chardin,  they  may,  even  in  cof- 
fee-houfes  cenfure  aloud,  and  with  impunity,  the 
conduct  of  the  vizir  -,  for  the  minifher,  defirous 
of  knowing  the  evil  he  does,  is  fenfible  that  he 
cannot  know  it  but  from  the  voice  cf  the  public. 
Perhaps  there  are  countries  in  Europe  more  bar- 
barous than  Perfia. 

But  flill,  if  every  one  might  think  and  write, 
what  books  would  they  make  on  fubjefls  they  do 
not  underftand  !  What  abfurdities  would  be  pub- 
lifnecl !  So  much  the  better:  they  would  leave 
fewer  abfurdities  to  be  committed  by  the  vizirs. 
The  critic  would  expofe  the  errors  of  the  author; 
the  public  would  laugh  at  him  -,  and  that  is  all 
the  punifliment  he  would  deferve.  .  iriegillation 
be  a  fcience,  its  perfeflion  mufi:  be  the  work  of 
time  and  experience.  On  any  fubjed:,  one  excel- 
lent book  fuppofes  an  infinity  of  bad.  The  tra- 
gedies of  the  palFion  muft  have  preceded  Hera- 
clius,  Phedra,  Mahomet,  &c.  If  the  .prefs  ceale 
to  be  free  (50^  the  man  in  place,  ignorant  of  his 
failings,  will  incelTantly  commit  new  blunders, 
and  commit  almoft  as  many  abfurdities  as  the 
author,  wrote  (51).  Now,  it  ijs  of  little  import- 
"^  "'  ancc 
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ance  to  a  nation,  that  an  author  publiflics  abfurdi- 
ties ;  fo  much  the  worfe  for  him  :  but  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  the  minifter  do  not  make  them ; 
for  if  he  do,  fo  much  the  worfe  for  them. 

The  liberty  of  the  prefs  is  in  no  fort  contrary 
to  the  general  intereft  (52)  ;  that  liberty  is  to  a 
people  the  fiipport  of  emulation.  Who  are  they 
that  fhould  maintain  this  emulation  ?  The  peo- 
ple in  power.  Let  them  watch  carefully  over  its 
prefervation,  for  when  once  extinguiflied,  it  is  al- 
moft  impoflible  to  kindle  it  again.  If  a  people 
once  polifhed  fall  into  a  ftate  of  barbarity,  what 
can  relieve  them  ?  Nothing  but  a  conqueft.  That 
alone  can  give  new  manners  to  a  people,  and  ren- 
der them  again  powerful  and  renowned.  If  a  peo- 
ple be  degraded,  let  them  be  conquered.  It  is 
the  defire  of  an  honeft  citizen,  a  m.an  that  interefts 
himfelf  in  the  glory  of  his  nation,  who  thinks 
himfelf  great  in  its  grandeur,  and  happy  in  its 
profperity.  The  view  of  the  dcfpot  is  not  the  fame, 
becauTe  he  does  not  confound  himfelf  with  his 
flaves :  fo  that,  indifferent  to  their  glory  and  their 
happinefs,  nothing  affeds  him  (53)  but  their  fer-' 
vile  obedience. 

The  tyrant  when  blindly  obeyed  is  content.  If 
his  fubje6ls  be  without  virtue,  if  his  empire  be  en- 
feebled, if  it  perifn  by  a  confumption,  it  is  of  lit- 
tle moment  to.  him  :  it  is  enough  if  the  duration 
of  the  difeafe  conceal  the  true  caufe,  and  that  the 
phyfician  cannot  be  accufed  of  ignorance.  The 
Y  3  only 
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only  fear  of  fultans  and  vizirs  is,  that  a  fudden 
donvulfion  (hould  feize  the  empire.  There  are 
vizirs  like  fargeons,  whofe  foie  care  is,  that  the 
ftate  or  the  patient  do  not  expire  under  their 
hands.  If  one  or  other  of  them  die  under  a  regi- 
men prefcribed,  the  reputation  of  the  minifter  or 
the  furgeon  is  fafe,  and  they  give  themfelves  no 
concern  about  it. 

In  arbitrary  governments  all  concern  is  confin- 
ed to  the  prefent  moment.  They  afk  not  of  the 
people  induflry  and  virtue,  but  money  and  fub- 
miflion.  The  defpot,  the  more  filently  to  de- 
vour his  people,  like  the  fpider  that  incefTantly 
twines  round  the  infed  it  has  made  his  prey  new 
threads,  loads  them  daily  with  new  chains  (54): 
When  he  has  at  lad  by  fear  fufpended  in  them  all 
activity,  where  is  his  refource  againfl  the  attack  of 
a  neighbouring  power  ?  He  does  not  forefce  that 
he  and  his  fubjefls  muft  confequently  foon  fubmit 
to  the  yoke  of  the  conqueror.  But  defpotifm  fore- 
fees  nothing. 

Every  remonftrance  dilgufls  and  irritates  a  de- 
fpot. He  refembles  the  ill-taughc  child  that  eats 
the  poifonous  fruit,  and  beats  his  mother  who 
would  take  it  from  him.  What  account  is  made 
of  a  faithful  and  courageous  citizen  under  fuch  a 
reign  ?  He  is  regarded  and  punillied  as  a  fool  {55). 
What  regard  under  fuch  a  reign  is  had  to  a  mean 
and  bad  citizen  (^6)  ?  He  is  regarded  and  recom- 
pcnfed  as  a  wife  roan.  Sultans  will  be  flatter- 
ed 
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td  (sy),  and  they  are.  Who  can  conftantly  re- 
fufe  their  demands  ?  Who,  under  fuch  a  go- 
vernment, can  earneftly  intereft  himfelf  in  the  pub- 
Jic  welfare  ?  If  there  be  a  'vvife  man  here  and 
there  in  the  empire,  every  one  is  deaf  to  his 
counfel.  They  are  like  lamps  that  burn  in  a  fe- 
pulchre,  their  lights  fiiine  on  no  man.  The  ty- 
rant confides  in  men  grown  old  in  attendance, 
and  that  have  the  fpirit  and  manners  of  the  court- 
They  were  flatterers  of  this  fort,  that  hurried  on 
the  Stuarts  to  their  ruin.  *'  Certain  prelates,  fays 
"  an  illuftrious  ^nglifli  writer,  perceiving  the  bi- 
**  gotred  weaknefs  of  James  I.  made  ufe  of  it  to 
"  perfuade  him  that  the  public  tranquility  de- 
*'  pended  on  the  uniformity  of  public  worfliip,  that 
"  is  on  certain  religious  ceremonies.  James  em- 
"  braced  this  opinion,  and  tranfniited  it  to  his  de- 
*' fcendants.  What  was  the  confequence?  The 
**  exile,  and  ruin  of  his  houfe." 

"  \vhen  heaven,  fays  Velleius  Paterculus, 
"  would  chaftife  a  fovereign,  it  infpires  him  with 
*'  a  love  cf  flattery  (58),  and  a  hatred  of  contra- 
'*  didion.  At  that  inflant  the  underftanding  of 
*'  the  fovereign  is  obfcured.  He  fhuns  the  com- 
"  pany  of  wife  men,  walks  in  darknefs,  falls  into 
*'  a  fathomlefs  pit,  and,  as  the  Latin  proverb  fays, 
*'  pafles  from  the  fmoke  to  the  fire."  If  fuch  be 
the  figns  of  the  wrath  of  heaven,  againfl  what  ful- 
tan  is  it  not  irritated  ?  Which  among  them  choofes 
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of  his  fubjefts  ?  The  philofopher  Anacharfis,  they 

fay,  bafely  flattered  a  king  of  Scythia,  and  was  by 

his  order  pounded  in  a  mortar  ;  but  that  mortar  is 

loft. 

"  What  do  they  report  of  me  and  my  govern- 
*^  ment  ?  faid  an  emperor  of  China  to  Confucius. 
*'  Every  one,  replied  the  philofopher,  keeps  a 
**  mournful  filence.  That  is  what  what  I  would 
**  have  them  do,  faid  the  emperor ;  and  it  is  what 
"  you  ought  to  fear,  replied  the  philofopher. 
"  The  fick  man  when  flattered  is  abandoned  ;  his 
"  end  is  near.  A  monarch  ought  to  be  informed 
**  of  the  difordcr  of  his  mind,  as  a  fick  man  of 
*'  that  of  his  body  :  without  this  liberty  the  ftate 
*'  and  the  prince  are  loft.'* 

This  anfwer  difpleafed  the  emperor  ;  he  wanted 
to  be  praifed.  The  prefent  intereftalmoft  always 
weighs  more  with  pride  than  the  intereft  that  is 
to  come,  and  in  this  refpec5t  the  people  are 
princes.  «* 

CHAP.     XVII. 

Tlcittery  is  not  lefs  pkafing  to  the  people  than  to 
fovereigns. 

THE  people,  like  king?,  would  be  courted 
and  flattered.       The   greateft  part  of  the 
Athenian  orators   were  nothing  better  than  vile 
adulators  of  the  populace.    Prince,  people,   indi- 
vidual. 
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vldual  (59),  all  are  greedy  of  praife.  To  what 
can  we  refer  this  univerfal  paffion  ?  To  the  love  of 
power. 

Whoever  praifes  a  man  awakens  in  him  the 
idea  of  power,  with  which  the  idea  of  happinefs 
is  always  conne(5ted. 

Whoever  contradidls  him,  on  the  contrary, 
awakens  in  him  the  idea  of  weaknefs,  to  which  is 
always  joined  the  idea  of  misfortune.  The  love  of 
praife  is  common  to  all ;  but  the  people,  too  kn- 
fible  of  praife,  have  fometimes  given  the  name  of 
good  patriots  to  their  meaneft  flatterers.  Let 
every  man  extol  with  tranfport  the  virtues  of  his 
country,  but  let  him  not  be  blind  to  its  vices. 
The  pupil  moft  fmcerely  beloved  is  not  the  moft 
praifed.      A  true  friend  is  never  a  flatterer. 

Private  perfons  are  too  much  difpofed  to  extol 
the  virtues  of  their  fellow-citizens  ;  they  regard  it 
as  a  common  caufe.  Adulation  of  our  country- 
men is  not  the  meafure  of  our  love  for  our  coun- 
try ;  in  general,  every  man  loves  thofe  of  his  own 
country  :  the  love  of  Frenchmen  is  natural  to  the 
French.  To  render  me  a  bad  citizen,  the  law 
mufl  make  me  fuch  by  detaching  my  interefl:  from 
that  of  the  public. 

The  virtuous  man  is  known  by  the  defire  he 
has  to  render  his  compatriots,  if  it  be  pofllble, 
more  illuftrious  and-  more  happy.  In  England 
the  true  patriots  are  thofe  that  exert  their  utmofi: 
force  againft  the  abufe  of  government  j   but  to 

whom 
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whom  do  they  give  that  title  in  Portugal  ?  To  him 
who  mofl  fervilely  adulates  the  man  in  j>ower  -,  yet 
what  a  citizen  !  what  a  patriot ! 

It  is  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  motives 
of  our  love  for  flattery,  and  our  hatred  for  contra- 
diflion,  that  we  owe  the  folution  of  an  infinity  of 
moral  problems,  otherwife  inexplicable.  Why  is 
every  new  truth  at  firfl  fo  badly  received  ?  Becaufc 
every  truth  of  that  fort  always  contradifts  feme 
opinion  generally  received,  Ihews  the  weaknefs 
or  falfity  of  an  infinity  of  judgments,  and  confe- 
quently  an  infinity  of  people  have  an  intereft  in 
hating  and  perfecuting  the  author. 

M.  Conne  improved  the  inftrument  ufed  in  li- 
thotomy ;  it  operates  in  a  manner  lefs  dangerous 
and  painful  than  the  other.  What  of  that  ?  The 
pride  of  the  celebrated  furgeons  was  fhocked ;  they 
perfecuted  and  would  have  banifhed  him  from 
France  :  they  folicited  a  lettre  de  cachet,  but  by 
chance  they  were  ref ufed.  If  the  man  of  genius 
be  almoft  every  where  more  rigoroufly  punifhed 
than  the  afiTaffin,  it  is  becaufe  the  one  has  for 
enemies  only  the  relations  of  the  murdered,  the 
other  all  his  fellow- citizens. 

I  have  known  a  devout  woman  afk  of  a 
minifter,  at  the  fame  time,  the  pardon  of  a  robber, 
and  the  imprifonment  of  a  Janienift  and  a  deift-. 
What  was  her  motive  ?  Pride.  What  is  it  to  me, 
fhe  would  have  freely  fald,  that  they  rob  and  mur- 
der, provided  it  be  not   m.e,  nor  my  confcflbr  •, 

what 
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what  I  want  is,  that  men  Tdc  religious,  and  that 
the.  deift  do  not  by  liis  arguments  fhock  my 
vanity. 

By  endeavouring  to  inftrufl  we  humiliate. 
Let  in  the  light  upon  a  neft  of  young  owls,  and 
they  cry  out  againft  the  injury  you  have  done 
them.  Men  of  mediocrity  are  young  owls  J 
when  you  prefent  them  with  ftrong  and  brilliant 
ideas,  they  exclaim  againft  them  as  falfe,  dangerous, 
and  deferving  of  puniOiment  (60). 

Under  what  prince,  and  in  what  country,  can  a 
man  be  great  with  impunity  ?    In  England,  and 
under  the  reign  of  a  Trajan  or  a  Frederic  -,  under 
every  other  form  of  government,  and  every  other 
fovereign,    the  reward  of  talents  is   perfecution, 
Scrong  and   great  ideas  are   almoft  every  where 
profcribedc      The    authors    moft    generally   read 
are  thofe  that  render  common  ideas  in  a  new  and 
ftriking  manner  ;  they  are  praifed  becaufe  they  are 
not  worthy  of  praife  •,  becaufe  they  do  not  contra- 
jdicH:  any  one,      Contradidion  is  is  intolerable  to 
ai!,    but    efpecially    to   the  great.      To  what  de- 
gree did   i:  not  raife  up  the  wrath  of  Chajles  V, 
againft  the  Lutherans  ?   That  prince,  they  fay,  re- 
pented of  having  perfecuted  them  ;    it  may  be  fo  : 
but  at  what  time  was  it?  When  after  having  ab- 
dicated  the  empire  he  lived  in  retreat.      He  theri 
faid  to  himfelf,  I  have  thirty  watches  on  my  table, 
and   no    two  of  them  mark  precifely  the  fame 

tifiie: 
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time*  :  how  could  I  imagine  then,  that  in  matters 
of  religion  I  could  make  all  men  think  alike  ? 
What  was  my  folly  and  my  pride !  Would  to 
heaven  that  Charles  had  made  this  refleflion 
fooner  ;  he  would  have  been  more  juft,  more  tole- 
rant, and  more  virtuous.  What  feeds  of  war  he 
would  have  deftroyed  !  how  much  human  blood 
would  he  have  fpared  ! 

No  prince,  not  even  any  private  man,  afllgns 
bounds  to  his  power.  It  is  not  enough  to  reign 
over  our  fellow-citizens,  and  command  their  ideas, 
we  would  even  command  their  taftes.  M.  Rouf- 
feau  loves  not  French  mufic  ;  in  this  he  agrees 
with  all  the  other  nations  in  Europe.  When  he 
publilhed  his  opinion,  a  thoufand  voices  were  raifed 
againft  him  :  he  deferved  to  rot  in  a  dungeon. 
They  folicited  a  lettre  de  cachet,  but  the  minifter 
was  luckily  too  prudent  to  grant  it,  and  expofe  the 
French  nation  to  ridicule. 

There  are  no  crimes  to  which  human  intole- 
rance does  not  lead.  To  pretend  in  this  matter 
to  correct  man,  is  to  defire  that  he  (hould  prefer 
others  to  himfelf ;  that  is,  to  defire  him  to  change 
his  nature.  A  wife  man  never  defires  impofli- 
bilities ;  his  aim  is  to  difarm  and  not  deftroy  in- 

•  A  domeuic  carelefly  entered  his  cell  and  threw  down  the 
tabl6  with  the  thirty  watches  ;  Charles  laughed,  and  faid  to 
the  fetvant,  you  are  more  lucky  than  I,  for  you  have  fognd 
the  way  to  naake  them  all  go  together. 

tolerance, 
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tollerance.  But  what  (hall  reftrain  it  ?  A  recipro- 
cal fear.  When  two  men  of  equal  force  differ  in 
opinion,  neither  of  them  infult  the  other  •,  for  men 
rarely  attack  thofe  they  think  they  cannot  injure 
with  impunity. 

Why  do  military  men  difpute  with  (o  much 
politenefs  ?  For  fear  of  a  duel.  From  whence 
arifes  the  fame  politenefs  among  men  of  letters  ? 
From  the  fear  of  ridicule :  no  man  likes  to  be 
confounded  with  the  pedants  of  a  college.  Now 
from  thofe  two  inftances  we  may  judge  what  the 
Hill  more  efficacious  fear  of  the  law  would  pro- 
duce among  citizens. 

Severe  laws  would  fupprefs  intolerance  as  well 
as  robbery.  If  while  I  have  the  free  ufe  of  my 
taftes  and  opinions,  the  law  forbids  me  to  infulc 
thofe  of  others  ;  my  intolerance  then  checked  by 
the  edids  of  the  magiftrate,  will  not  extend  to 
a6ts  of  violence  ;  but  if  through  imprudence  the 
government  free  me  from  the  fear  of  a  duel,  ri- 
dicule, and  the  law,  my  intolerance  unreftrained 
will  again  render  me  favage  and  inhuman.  The 
atrocious  ferocity  with  which  different  religious 
feds  profecute  each  other,  is  a  proof  of  what  is 
here  afferced. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.       XVIII. 

Of  religious  intolerance. 

TH I  S  is  the  moft  dangerous  of  all  intale^ 
ranee  i  its  motive  is  the  love  of  power,  re- 
ligion its  pretence.  What  is  it  they  would  punifh 
in  a  heretic  or  unbeliever  ?  I'he  audacity  of  the 
man  who  would  think  for  himfelf  j  who  would  be- 
lieve his  own  reafon  before  that  of  the  priefts,  and 
thereby  declare  himfelf  their  equal.  The  pretence 
of  avenging  Heaven  is  never  any  thing  more  thari 
that  of  his  offended  pride.  Priefts  of  almofl:  all 
religions,  are-  the  fame. 

In  the  fight  of  a  mufti,  as  in  that  of  a  bonze^ 
an  infidel  is  an  impious  wretch  that  ought  to  be 
deftroyed  by  fire  from  heaven  -,  a  man  fo  dcflrue- 
live  to  fbciety  as  to  deferve  to  be  burned  alivCi 

In  the  eyes  of  a  wife  man  however,  this  fame 
infidel  is  a  man  who  does  not  believe  the  tale  of 
mother  Goofe :  for  what  is  there  wanting  to  make 
that  tale  a  religion  ?  A  number  of  people  to  main- 
tain its  veracity. 

Whence  comes  it  that  men  covered  with  the 
rags  of  penitence  and  the  mafk  of  charity  have 
been  in  all  times  the  moft  atrocious  ?  How  can  it 
be  poflible  that  the  light  of  toleration  has  not  yet 
broke  forth  ?  What !  muft  honeft  men  hate  and 
p<»rfecuse  each  other  without  remorfe  for  difputes 

about 
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about  words,  frequently  about  the  choice  of  er- 
rors, and  becaufe  they  are  diftinguilhed  by  the  dif- 
ferent names  of  Lutherans,  Calvinills,  Catholics, 
Mahometans,  &c. 

When  in  a  convocation  the  monk  anathema- 
tifes  the  dervife,  can  he  be  ignorant  that  in  the 
fight  of  the  dervife  the  truly  impious,  the  real  in- 
fidel, is  the  Chriftian,  pope  or  monk  who  ddes 
not  believe  in  Mahomet  ?  Can  each  fed.  eternally 
condemned  to  ftupidity,  approve  in  itfelf  what  ic 
detefts  in  others  ? 

Let  them  fometimes  recolIe(5l  the  ingenious  pa- 
rable of  a  celebrated  painter,  Tranfported  in  a 
dream  to  the  gates  of  heaven,  fays  he,  the  lirft  ob- 
je(5b  that  ftruck  me  was  a  venerable  old  man  ;  by 
his  keys,  his  bald  head,  and  his  long  beard,  I 
knew  him  to  be  St.  Peter.  The  apoftle  fat  or* 
the  threfiiold  of  the  celeftial  gates  •,  a  crowd  of 
people  advanced  towards  him  ;  the  firft  who  pre- 
fented  himfelf  was  a  papift  ;  I  have,  faid  he,  all 
my  life  been  a  religious  man,  and  yet  honeft 
enough.  Go  in,  replies  the  faint,  and  place  your- 
felf  upon  the  bench  for  catholics.  The  next  was 
a  proteftant,  who  gave  a  like  account  of  himfelf; 
the  faint  faid  in  like  manner,  place  yourfclf  among 
the  reformed.  Then  came  merchants  of  Bagdat, 
Balfora,  &c.  thefe  were  all  mufulmans  who  had 
been  conftantly  virtuous ;  St.  Peter  made  them  fee 
down  amono:  the  mufulmans.  At  laft  came  an 
infidel  •,  What  is  thy  fe^  ?  faid  the  apoftle,  I  am 

of 
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of  no  fed,  he  replied,  but  I  have  always  been 
honefl: ;  Then  you  may  go  in.  But  where  fhall  I 
feat  myfelf  ?  Next  thofe  who  appear  to  you  mod 
rational. 

Would  to  heaven  that,  elucidated  by  this  fable, 
men  would  no  longer  pretend  to  command  the 
opinions  of  others  1  God  will  have  that  truth  be 
reeompence  of  inquiry.  The  moll  efficacious 
prayers  for  obtaining  it  are,  they  fay,  fludy  and  ap- 
plication. O  ftupid  monks !  have  you  ever  made 
thofe  prayers  ? 

What  is  truth  ?  You  do  not  know :  yet  you  per- 
fecute  him  who,  you  fay,  knows  it  nor,  and  have 
canonifed  the  dragoons  of  Cevennes,  and  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  a  faint  one  Dominick,  a  barba- 
rian, who  founded  the  tribunal  of  the  inquifition, 
and  malTacred  the  Albigois  (6 1).  Under  Charles 
IX.  you  made  it  the  duty  of  the  catholics  to  mur- 
der the  proteftants ;  and  even  in  this  age,  fo  en- 
lightened and  philofophicj  when  the  toleration  re- 
commended in  the  gofpel  ought  to  be  the  virtue  of 
all  men,  there  are  Caveiracs  who  treat  toleration  as 
a  crime  and  an  indifference  for  religion,  and  who 
"would  again  behold  that  day  of  blood  and  maffa- 
cre,  that  horrid  day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  when  fa- 
cerdotal  pride  flalked  through  the  ftreets  com- 
manding the  death  of  Frenchmen  ;  like  the  fultan 
who  pafTed  through  the  ftreets  of  Conftantinople^ 
followed  by  an  executioner,  demanding  the  blood 
of  the    Chriftian   who   v/ore    the    red   breeches. 

More 
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More  barbarous  than  the  fultan,  you  put  fwords 
in  the  hands  of  Chriftians  to  cut  the  throat  of  each 
other. 

O  religions,  (I  fpeak  here  of  the  falfe),  you 
have  ever  been  palpably  ridiculous !  and  even  if 
you  were  merely  ridiculous,  the  man  of  under- 
ftanding  would  not  expofe  your  abfurdities.  If 
he  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  do  it,  it  is  becaufe 
thofe  abfurdities  in  men  armed  with  the  fword  of 
intolerance  (63)  are  one  of  the  moft  cruel  fcourges 
of  humanity. 

Among  the  diverfity  of  religions,  which  are 
thofe  that  bear  the  greateft  hatred  to  others  ?  The 
Catholic  and  the  Jewifh.  Is  this  hatred  the  effe6t 
of  ambition  in  their  minifters,  or  that  of  a  llupid 
and  ill-advifed  zeal  ?  The  difference  betwen  true 
and  falfe  zeal  is  remarkable ;  they  cannot  be  mif- 
taken  (64).  The  firfl  is  all  gentlenefs,  humanity, 
and  charity  ;  it  pardons  all,  and  offends  none. 
Such  at  lead  is  the  idea  we  muft  form  of  it  from 
the  words  and  aflions  of  the  Son  of  God  (65), 

CHAP.      XIX. 

Intolerance  and  perfecution   are  not  of  divine  co}^ 
mandment* 

TO  whom  gave  Jefus  the  appeJlation  of  race 
of  vipers  ?  Was  it  to  the  Pagans,  the  Effcnes> 
or  Saducees  (66),  who  denied  the  immortality  of 
Vol.  I.  Z  the 
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the.foul,  and  even  the  exifi:ence  of  the  DIvInit/? 
No  •.  it  was  was  to  the  Pharifees  and  Jewifh 
pricfts. 

.  .Will  the  Catholic  priefts  by  the  fury  of  their 
intolerance  continue  to  rneiit  the  fame  appel- 
lation ?  By  what  right  do  they  perfecute  a  heretic  ? 
He  does  not  think  as  we  do,  they  will  fay  -,  but 
to  defire  to  unite  all  men-  prccifely  in  the  fame 
belief,-. is  to  require  therii  all  to  have  the  fame 

,  eyes  and  the  fame  complexion  ;  a  defire  contrary 
to  nature.  Herefy  is  a  name  thofe  in  power  give 
to  opinions  commonly,  various,  but  contradictory 
to  their  own.  Herefy,  like  orthodoxy,  is  local. 
The  heretic  belongs  to  a  fe(5t  not  predominant  in 
the  country  where  he  lives  :  this  man  having  lefs 
protection,  and  being  confequently  weaker  than 
others,  rnay  beinfulted  with  impunity.  But  why 
IS  he  infulted  ?  .Becaufe  the  llrong  perfecute  the 
weak  even  inrtheir  opinions. 

If  the  miniftei's  of  Neufchatel,  the  accufers  ©f 
M.  Roufieau  {67J,  had  been  born  Athenians  or 
Jews,  they  would,  by  virtue  of  being  the  ftrong- 
eft,  in  like  manner  have  perfccuted  Socrates  or 
Jefus.  Ob,  eloquent  Roulleau  1  regard  the  favour 
of  the  ^reat  prince  who  prote(5ls  you  againft  fuch 
fanatics  as  a  full  recompence  for  their  infults  !  you 
muft  have  bluQied  at  the  approbation  of  thofe 
v;rctches  ;  it  would  have  inferred  fome  analogy 
between  your  ideas   and  theirs,   and  have  ftained 

.'  your  talents.      Yoii  were  perfecuted  in  the  name 

"of  ihc  Divinity,  but  not  by  him* 
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Who  more  forcibly  oppofed  intolerance  than 
the  Son  of  God  ?  His  apoftles  would  have  had 
him  call  down  fire  from  heaven  on  the  Samari- 
tans; he  reproved  them  fharply.  The  apoftles,  ftill 
animated  with  the  fpiritof  the  world,  had  not  then 
received  that  of  God  -,  fcarce  were  they  en- 
lightened when  they  became  profcribed,  not  pro- 
icribers. 

Heaven  has  given  to  no  one  the  power  to  maf- 
facre  a  heretic.  John  does  not  command  the 
Chriftians  to  arm  themfeives  againft  the  Pagans  : 
(68)  Love  one  another ,  he  repeats  inceflantly,  for 
fiich  is  the  ivill  of  God-.,  by  ohferving  this  precept y on 
fulfil  the  law. 

Nero,  I  know,  perfecuted  among  the  firft 
Chriftians  men  of  a  different  opinion  from  his 
own  ;  but  Nero  was  a  tyrant,  horrible  to  humanity. 
They  v/ho  commit  the  fame  barbarities,  who 
violate  without  remorfe  the  natural  and  divine 
laws,  which  commands  us  to  do  unto  others  as  ws 
would  they  Jhoidd  do  unto  us^  ought  equally  to  be 
accurfed  of  God  aad  man. 

They  who  tolerate  intolerants  render  themfeives 
guilty  of  their  crimes.  If  a  church  complain  of 
being  perfecuted,  when  its  right  to  perfecute  is 
oppofed,  the  prince  fhould  be  deaf  to  its  com- 
plaints. The  church  ought  to  regulate  its  con- 
duct by  that  of  the  Son  of  God.  But  Jefus  and 
his  apoftles  left  to  men  the  free  exercife  of  reafon. 
Why  then  does  the  church  forbid  therathe  ufe  of  it? 
Z  2  No  : 
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No  man  lias  authority  over  the  noble  funcftion'  of 
my  mind,  that  of  judging  for  myfelf,  any  more 
than  over  the  air  I  breathe.  Shall  I  abandon  to 
others  the  eare  of  thinking  for  me  ?  I  have  my 
own  confcience,  reafon,  and  religion,  and  do  not 
defire  to  have  the  confcienee,  reafon,  or  religion  of 
ihc  pope.  1  will  not  model  my  belief  after  that  of 
another,  faid  an  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  Each 
one  is  to  anfwer  for  his  own  foul ;  it  therefore  be- 
longs to  each  one  to  examine. 

What  he  believei  5 

On  what  motive  be  believes ; 

What  is  the  belief  that  af fears  to  him  the  mofi 
rational. 

What!  faid  John  Gerfon,  chancellor  of  theuni- 
verfity  of  Paris,  has  heaven  given  me  a  foul,  a  fa- 
culty of  judging,  and  fhall  I  fubmit  it  to  that  of 
others  5  and  fhall  they  guide  me  in  my  manner 
of  living  and  dying  ? 

But  ought  a  man  to  prefer  his  own  reafon  to 
that  of  a  nation  ?  Is  fuch  a  prefumption  lawful  ? 
Why  not  ?  If  Jupiter  fhould  again  take  in  hand 
the  balance  with  which  he  formerly  weighed  the 
deftiny  of  heroes ;  if  in  one  fcale  he  flioiild  put  the 
opinion  of  Locke,  Fontenelle,  Bayle,  &c.  and  in 
the  other  that  of  the  Italian,  French,  and  "Spanilh 
nations,  the  laft  fcale  would  rife  up,  as  if  loaded 
with  no  weight.    The  diverfity  and  abfurdity  of 

'  different 
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different  forms  of  worfhip  fliew  in  how  little  efteem 
we  ought  to  hold  the  opinion  of  the  people.  The 
divine  wifdom  itfelf  appeared,  fays  the  fcripture,  « 
fcandal  to  the  Jews,  and  to  the  nations  foolifh- 
nefs;  Jud^is  fcandaluWy  gmtibus  jlultiti^m.  In 
matters  of  religion  I  owe  no  refpedl  to  the  opinion 
of  a  people-,  it  is  to  myfelf  alone  that  I  owe  an  ac- 
count of  my  belief;  all  that  immediately  relates  ta 
God,  fiiould  have  no  judge  but  him.  The  ma- 
giftrate  himfelf,  folely  charged  with  the  temporal 
happinefs  of  men,  has  no  right  to  punifh  any 
crimes  not  committed  againfb  fociety:  no  prince  or 
pricft  has  a  right  to  perfecute  in  me  the  pretended 
crime  of  not  thinking  as  he  does. 

From  what  principle  does  the  lav/  forbid  my 
neighbour  to  difpofe  of  my  property,  and  permit 
him  to  difpofe  of  my  realbn  and  my  foul  ?  My 
foul  \%  my  property.  It  is  from  nature  that  I  hold 
the  right  of  thinking,  and  of  fpeaking  what  I 
think.  When  the  firft  Chriftians  laid  before  the 
nations  of  the  earth  their  belief,  and  the  motives 
for  that  belief;  when  they  permitted  the  Gentiles 
to  judge  between  the  Chriftian  religion  and  their 
own,  and  to  make  ufe  of  the  reafon  given  to  man 
to  diftinguifh  between  vice  and  virtue,  truth  and 
fallhood  ;  the  expofition  of  their  fentiments  had  cer* 
tainly  nothing  criminal  in  it.  At  what  period  did 
the  Chriftians  deferve  the  hatred  and  contempt  of 
the  world  ?  When  by  burning  the  temples  of  the 
idols,  they  would  have  forced  the  pagans  to  re- 

3  linquifli 
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linqulfli  the  religion  they  thought  the  befl:  (69)  5 
What  was  the  defign  of  that  violence  ?  Force  im- 
pofes  filence  on  reafon  ;  it  can  profcribe  any  wor- 
fhip  rendered  the  Divinity.  But  what  power  has 
it  over  belief  ?  To  believe  fuppofes  a  motive  to  be- 
lieve. Force  is  no  motive.  Now  without  motive 
we  cannot  really  believe ;  the  mofl  we  can  do  is  to 
thinkwe  beHeve(7G). 

There  can  be  no  pretence  for  admitting  an  in- 
tolerance condemned  by  reafon  and  the  law  of  na- 
ture: that  law  is  holy ;  it  is  from  God  ;  it  cannot 
be  difannuUed  ;  on  the  contrary,  God  has  con- 
firmed it  by  his  gofpel. 

Every  prieft,  who  under  the  name  of  an  angel 
of  peace  excites  men  to  perfecution,  is  not,  as  is 
imagined,  the  dupe  of  a  ftupid  and  ill-informed 
zeal  (71)  j  it  is  not  by  his  zeal  but  by  his  ambition 
he  is  diredled. 

CHAP.         XX. 

Intolerance  is  the  foundation  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
clergy. 

TH  E  do6trine  and  practice  of  the  prieft  both 
prove  his  love  of  power.     What  does  he 
protefl?  Ignorance.     Why  ?  Becaufe  the  ignorant 
are  credulous,  make  little  ufe  of  their  reafon,  think 
'  after  others,  are  eafy  to  be  deceived,  and  are  the 
dupes  of  the  grofTeft  fophiftry  (72), 

What 
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What  does  the  prieft  perfecute  ?  Learning. 
Why  ?  Becaufe  a  man  of  learning  will  not  believe 
without  examination  ;  he  will  fee  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  is  hard  to  be  deceived.  The  enemies 
of  learning  are  the  bonze,  the  dervis,  the  bramin, 
in  fhort,  every  prieil  of  every  religion.  In  Europe 
the  priefts  rofe  up  againft  Galileo-,  excommunicated 
Polydore  Virgil  and  Scheiner  for  the  difcovery  the 
one  made  of  the  antipodes,  and  the  other  of  the 
fpots  in  the  fun  ;  they  have  profcribed  found  logic 
in  Bayie,  and  in  Dcfcartes  the  only  method  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge  ;  they  forced  that  philofopher 
to  leave  his  country  (73);  they  formerly  accu fed 
all  great  men  of  magic  (74);  and  now  magic  is  no 
longer  in  falhion,  they  accufe  thofe  of  atheifm  and 
materialifm,  whom  they  formerly  burned  as  for- 
cerers. 

The  care  of  the  prieft  has  ever  been  to  keep 
men  at  a  diftance  from  the  truth  :  all  inftrudxlve 
fludy  is  forbid.  The  prieft  fliuts  himfelf  up  with 
them  in  a  dark  chamber,  and  carefully  ftops  up 
every  crevice  by  which  the  light  might  enter.  He 
hates,  and  ever  will  hate,  the  philofopher  :  he  is 
in  continual  fear  left  men  of  fcience  fhould  over- 
throw an  empire  founded  on  error  and  inteliedual 
darknefs. 

Without  love  for  talents,  the  prieft  is   a  fecret 

enemy  to  the  virtues  of  humanity  ;   he  frequently 

denies  their  very  exiftence.      There  are,   in   his 

opinion,    no  virtuous  aflions  but  what  are  con- 

Z  4  form  able 
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formablc  to  his  doctrine,  that  is,  to  his  interefl:. 
The  firft  of  virtues  with  him  are  faith,  and  a  fub- 
miflion  to  facerdotal  power :  it  is  to  flaves  only 
that  he  gives  the  name  of  faints  and  virtuous 
men. 

What,  however,  are  more  diilind  than  the  ideas 
of  virtue  and  fandity  ?  He  is  virtuous  who  pro- 
motes the  profperity  of  his  fellow-citizens :  the 
word  Virtue  always  includes  the  idea  of  ferae  pub- 
lic utility.  It  is  not  the  fame  with  fandity.  A 
hermit  or  monk  impofes  on  himfelf  the  law  of  fi- 
lence,  flogs  himfelf  every  night,  lives  on  pulfeand 
-water,  fleeps  on  ftraw,  offers  to  God  his  naltinefs 
and  his  ignorance,  and  thinks  by  virtue  of  mace- 
ration to  make  a  fortune  in  Heaven.  He  may  be 
decorated  with  a  glory  ,  but  if  he  do  no  good  on 
earth,  he  is  not  honeft.  A  villain  is  converted  at 
the  hour  of  death  -,  he  is  faved,  and  is  happy  :  but 
he  is  not  virtuous.  That  title  is  not  to  be  obtaind 
but  by  a  conducfl  habitually  jufl  and  noble. 

It  is  from  the  cloifters  they  commonly  take  the 
faints  i  but  what  in  general  are  monks  ?  Idle  and 
litigious  men,  dangerous  to  fociety,  and  whofe  vi- 
cinity is  to  be  dreaded.  Their  condud  proves  that 
there  is  nothing  in  common  between  religion  and 
virtue.  To  obtain  a  juft  idea  of  it,  we  muft  fub- 
ftitute  a  new  morality  in  the  place  of  that  theolo- 
gical morality,  which,  always  indulgent  to  the 
perfidious  arts  praiflifed  by  the  different  fe<fls  (76), 
fanflihes  ^to  this    day  the  atrocious  crimes  with 

which 
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which  the  Janfenifts  and  Molinifts  reciprocally 
charge  each  other  (77),  and  which,  in  fhorr,  com- 
mands them  to  plunder  their  fellow-cidzens  of 
their  property  and  their  liberty. 

An  Afiatic  tyrant  would  have  his  fubjefls  pro- 
mote his  pleafures  with  all  their  power,  and  pay 
down  at  his  feet  their  homage  and  their  riches  :  the 
popirti  priefts  exa6l  in  like  manner  the  homage 
and  the  riches  of  the  catholics. 

Are  there  any  means  of  increafing  their  power 
and  wealth  that  they  have  not  employed  ?  When  it 
was  neceffary  for  that  purpofe  to  have  recourfe  to 
barbarity  and  cruelty,  they  became  cruel  and  bar- 
barous. 

From  the  moment  the  priefls,  inftrufled  by  ex- 
perience, found  that  men  paid  more  regard  to  fear 
than  to  love,  that  more  offerings  were  prefented  to 
Ariman  than  Oromaza,  to  the  cruel  Molva  than 
the  gentle  Jefus,  it  was  on  terror  they  founded 
their  empire.  They  fought  to  have  it  in  their 
power  to  burn  the  Jew,  imprifon  the  Janfenift  and 
Deift  -,  and  notwithftanding  the  horror  with  which 
the  tribunal  of  the  inquificion  fills  every  fenfible 
and  humane  foul,  they  then  conceived  the  projecl 
of  its  eftablifhment.  It  was  by  dint  of  intrigues 
they  accomplifhed  this  defign  in  Spain,  Italy, 
Portugal,  &:c. 

The  more  arbitrary  the  proceedings  of  this  tri- 
bunal became,  the  more  it  was  dreaded.  The 
priefts,  perceiving  that  the  facerdotal   power  in- 

creafed 
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creafed  by  the  terrors  with  which  it  flruck  the 
imagination  of  mankind,  foon  became  obdurate. 
The  monk,  deaf  with  impunity  to  the  cry  of  com- 
pafTion,  to  the  tears  of  mifery,  and  the  groans  of 
tortures,  fpared  neither  virtue  nor  talents ;  it  was  by 
confifcarion  of  property,  by  the  aid  of  tortures 
and  butcheries  they  at  laft  ufurped  over  the  peo- 
ple an  authority  fuperior  to  that  of  the  magif- 
trates,  and  frequently  even  to  that  of  kings.  The 
bold  hand  of  facerdotal  ambition  dared  m  a 
Chrillian  country  to  lay  the  foundation  of  fuch  a 
tribunal ;  and  the  ftupidity  of  the  people,  and  of 
princes,  fufFered  it  to  be  completed. 

Are  there  no  longer  in  the  Catholic  church  a 
Fenelon  or  a  Fitzjames,  who,  touched  with  the 
misfortunes  of  their  brethren,  behold  this  tribunal 
with  horror  ?  There  are  ftill  Janfenifls  virtuous 
enough  to  deteft  the  inquifition,  even  though  it 
fhould  burn  a  Jefuit ;  but  in  general  men  are  not 
at  once  religious  and  tolerant:  humanity  fuppofes 
intelligence. 

A  man  of  an  enlightened  mind  knows  that 
force  makes  hypocrites,  and  perfuafion  Chriftians ; 
that  a  heretic  is  a  brother  who  does  not  think  as 
he  does  on  certain  metaphyfical  dogmas ;  that  this 
brother,  deprived  of  the  gift  of  faith,  is  to  be 
pitied,  not  perfecuted  (78) ;  and  that  if  no  one  can 
believe  that  to  be  true,  which  appears  to  him  to 
be  falfe,  no  human  power  can  command  belief. 

Jh^. 
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The  confequence  of  religious  intolerance  is  the 
mifery  of  nations.  What  fandifies  intolerance  ? 
Sacerdotal  ambition.  The  excelTive  love  of  the 
monk  for  power  produces  his  excefTive  barbarity. 
The  monk,  cruel  by  fyftem,  is  dill  more  fo  by 
education.  Weak,  hypocrital,  cowardly  by  fitu- 
ation,  every  Catholic  priefi:  ought  in  general  to  be 
atrocious  (79)  ;  To  that  in  countries  fubie(5t  to  his 
power  he  exercifes  perpetually  all  that  the  moft 
refined  cruelty  and  injuftice  can  imagine.  If, 
while  profelTing  a  religion  inftituted  to  infpiregen- 
tlenefs  and  charity,  he  become  the  inftrument  of 
perfecutions  and  mafTacres  •,  if,  all  dropping  with 
the  blood  fpilt  at  an  auto  de  fe,  he  dare  at  the  al- 
tar to  lift  his  murdering  hands  to  Heaven,  let  no 
one  wonder  :  the  monk  is  as  he  ought  to  be.  Co- 
vered with  the  blood  of  a  heretic,  he  regards 
himfelf  as  the  avenger  of  the  divine  wrath.  But 
can  he  at  fuch  a  time  implore  the  clemency  of 
Heaven?  Can  his  hands  be  pure  becaufe  the  church 
has  declared  them  fo  ?  What  community  has  not 
legitimated  the  moft  abominable  crimes,  when 
they  ferved  to  increafe  its  power  ? 

The  approbation  of  the  chnrch  is  fufficient  to 
fandify  any  crime.  I  have  regarded  the  different 
religions,  and  have  feen  their  feveral  followers 
fnatch  the  torch  from  each  other's  hands  to  burn 
their  brethren;  I  have  feen  the  feveral  fuperftitions 
ferve  as  footftools  to  ecclefiaftical    pride.     Who 

is 
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is  then,  I  have  faid  to  myfelf,  the  truly  impious  ? 
Is  it  the  infidel  ?  No  :  the  ambitious  fanatic  (So). 
It  is  he  that  perfecutes  and  murders  his  brethren; 
it  is  he  who,  wifliing  to  execute  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  on  the  infernal  regions,  anticipates  that 
horrid  fundion  on  earth ;  who,  regarding  an  infi- 
del as  a  damned  foul,  is  defirous  by  a  violent 
death  to  haflen  his  perdition,  and  by  an  unheard- 
of  progrelTion  of  cruelty,  to  caufe  his  brother  to  be 
at  the  fame  inftant^arrefted,  imprifoncd,  judged, 
condemned,  burned,  and  damned. 

CHAP.        XXI. 

7'he  impoJfihiUty  of  fupprejjlng  in  man  the  fentiment  }pf 
intolerance.    Means  of  countera^ing  its  effects* 

THE  leaven  of  intolerance  is  indeflru(5lible. 
It  is  only  pra6licable  to  fupprefs  its  increafc 
and  aftion.  Stvere  laws  ought  therefore  to  be 
employed  in  reftraining  it,  as  they  do  robbery. 

Does  it  regard  perfonal  interelt  ?  The  magif- 
trate,  by  preventing  its  a<5lion,  will  bind  the  hands 
of  intolerance  \  and  why  Ihould  they  be  unbound, 
when  under  the  mafk  of  religion  intolerance  will 
exercife  the  greateft  cruelties  ? 

Man  is  by  nature  intolerant.  If  the  fun  of  rea- 
fon  enlighten  him  for  a  moment,  he  fliould  feize 
the  opportunity  to  bind  himfelf  down  by  fagacious 
Jaws,  and  put  himfelf  in  a  happy  flate  of  impo- 

tency. 
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tency,  that  he  may  not  injure  others  if  he  fhould 
be  again  feized  with  the  rage  of  intolerance. 

Good  laws  can  equally  reftrain  the  furious 
devout,  and  the  perfidious  pried.  England, 
Holland,  and  a  part  of  Germany  are  proofs  of 
this  truth.  Multiplied  crimes  and  miferies  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  people  on  this  matter  ; 
they  have  perceived  that  liberty  of  thought  is  a 
natural  right  ;  that  thinking  produces  a  defire  of 
communicating  our  thoughts,  and  that  in  a  peo- 
ple, as  an  individual,  indifference  in  this  matter  is 
a  fign  of  ftupidity. 

He  who  docs  not  feel  the  want  of  thought 
never  thinks.  It  is  with  the  body  as  with  the 
mind  ;  if  the  faculties  of  the  one  or  the  other  are 
not  exerted  they  become  impotent.  When  into- 
lerance has  weighed  down  the  minds  of  men,  and 
has  broken  their  fpring,  they  then  become  ftupid, 
and  darknefs  is  fpread  over  a  nation. 

The  touch  of  Midas,  the  poets  fay,  turned  all 
into  gold  ;  the  headof  Medufa  transformed  all  into 
ftone  :  intolerance,  in  like  manner,  transforms 
into  hypocrites,  fools,  and  ideots  (81),  all  that  it 
finds  within  the  fphere  of  its  attradtion.  It  was 
intolerance  that  in  the  Eaft  fcattered  the  firft  feeds 
of  ftupidity,  which  fince  the  inftitution  of  defpot- 
ifm  have  there  fprung  up.  It  is  intolerance  that 
has  condemned  to  the  contempt  of  the  prefent 
and  future  ages  all  thofe  fuperftitious  countries 

whofe 
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whofe  Inhabitants  in  fad  appear  to  belong  rather 

to  the  clafs  of  brutes  tlian  men. 

There  is  only  one  csik  in  which  toleration  can 
be  detrimental  to  a  people,  and  that  is  when  it  to- 
lerates a  religion  that  is  intolerant,  fuch  as  the  Ca- 
tholic (82).  This  religion,  becoming  the  moft 
powerful  in  a  ftate,  will  always  fhed  the  blood  of 
its  llupid  protectors  ;  it  is  the  ferpent  that  flings 
the  bofom  which  has  warmed  it.  Let  Germany 
beware  !  its  princes  have  an  intereft  in  embracing 
popery  ;  it  affords  them  refpedable  eflablifhments 
for  their  brothers,  children,  &c.  Thefe  princes 
becoming  Catholics  would  force  the  belief  of  their 
fubjedls,  and  if  they  found  it  necefTary,  would 
again  make  human  blood  to-  ftream  j  the  torch  of 
fuperflition  and  intolerance  would  again  blaze. 
A  light  breath  would  kindle  it,  and  fet  all  Eu- 
rope in  flames.  Where  would  the  conflagration 
ftop  ?  I  know  not.  Would  Holland  efcape  ? 
Would  the  Briton  himfelf,  from  the  height  of  his 
rocks,  for  any  long  time  brave  the  Catholic  fury  ? 
The  flraits  of  the  fea  would  prove  an  imp'otent 
barrier  againft  the  rage  of  fanaticifm.  What 
could  hinder  the  preaching  up  a  new  croifade,  and 
of  arming  all  Europe  againft  England,  of  making 
a  defcent  in  that  country,  and  of  one  day  treating 
the  Britons  as  they  formerly  treated  the  xVlbigois. 

Let  not  the  infinuating  manner  of  the  Catholics 
impofe  on  the  Proteftants.  The  fame  priefl  who 
in  PrufTia  regards  intolerance  as  "ah  abomination, 

and 
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and  an  infra^Ion  of  the  natural  and  divine  law, 

looks  on  toleration  in  France  as  a  crime  and  a  he- 
refy  (S3)'     \yhat  renders  the  fame  man  fo  different 

^indifferent  countries?  His  weaknefs  in  Pruflia, 
and  his  power  in  France. 

iw  :,.^h^^  ^^   cpnfider   the  condufl   of  Catholic 

.Chriflians,  they  at  firfl,  when  feeble,  appear  to  be 
lambs. j  but  when.flrong,  they  are  tygers. 

Will  the  nations,  inftrufted  by  paft  misfortunes, 
never  fee  the  necefTity  of  reflraining  fanaticifm, 
and  of  banilhing  from  every  religion  the  monftrous 

^doctrine  of  intolerance  ?  What  is  it  at  this  hour 
that  fhakes  the  throne  of  Turky,  and  ravages  Po- 
land ?  Fanaticifm.    It  is  that  prevents  the  Catho- 

]ik  Poles  from  admiting  the  DilTidents  to  a  parti- 
tion of  their  privileges,  and  makes  them  prefer 
war  to  toleration.     In  vain  do  they  impute  the 

.prefent  miferies  of  thole  countries  merely  to  the 
pride  of  the  nobility  ;  without  religion  the  great 
men  could  never  have  armed  the  nation,  and  the 

.impotence  of  their  pride  would  have  preferved 
.peace  in  their  country.     Popery  has  been  the  fe- 

•  cret  caufe  of  the  miferies  of  Poland. 

At  Conftantinople  it  is  the  fanaticifm  of  the 
MulTulmans,  that  by  loading  the  Greek  Chriflians 
with  ignominy,  has  armed  it  in  fecret  againfl  the 
empire  it  ought  to  have  defended. 

Would  to  Heaven  that  thefe  two  examples  now 
before  us,  and  glaring  with  the  evils  produced  by 
religious  intolerance,  may  be  the  laft  of  the  kind; 

and 
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and  that  hereafter.  Indifferent  to  all  modes  of  wor- 
Ihip,  governments  may  judge  men  by  their  adions, 
and  not  by  their  opinions.  That  they  may  regard 
virtue  and  genius  as  the  only  recommendations  to 
public  favour ;  and  be. convinced  that  it  is  not  of  a 
Romifli,  Turkifh,  or  Reformed  mechanic,  but  of 
the  moft  accompliflied  workman  we  Ihould  pur- 
chafe  a  watch  :  in  fhort,  that  it  is  not  to  the  ex- 
tent of  faith,  but  that  of  talents,  offices  ought  to 
be  intrufted. 

As  long  as  the  doflrine  of  intolerance  fubfifts, 
the  moral  world  will  contain  within  its  bofom  the 
feeds  of  new  calamities.  It  is  a  volcano  half  extin- 
guifhed,  that  may  one  day  blaze  forth  with  greater 
violence,  and  produce  frelh  conflagrations  and 
deftrudion. 

Such  are  the  fears  of  a  citizen,  who,  the  fincerc 
friend  of  mankind,  earneflly  wifhes  their  hap- 
pinefs. 

I  think  I  have  fufRciently  proved  in  this  fec- 
tion,  that  in  general  all  the  faditious  paffions,  and 
in  particular  civil  and  religious  intolerance,  arc 
nothing  more  in  man  than  a  difguifed  love  of 
power.  The  long  detail  into  which  the  proofs  of 
this  truth  has  led  me,  has  doubtlefs  made  the 
reader  forget  the  motives  that  forced  me  into  this 
difcuITion. 

My  objefb  was  to  (hew,  that  if  in  man  all  the 
paflions  above  cited  be  factitious,  all  men  are  in 
confequence  fufceptible  of  them.     To  make  this 

-  truth 
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truth  ftill  more  evident,  I  Ihall  here  prefent  him 
with  the  genealogy  of  the  paflions. 

C     H     A     Pa      XXII. 

1'be    genealogy    of    the  paffwns, 

MAN  is  animated  by  a  principle  of  life, 
which  is  corporeal  fenfibility  :  this  fenfi- 
bility  is  produced  in  us  by  a  love  of  pleafure  and 
a  hatred  for  pain  :  it  is  from  thofe  two  fentiments 
united  in  man,  and  always  prefent  to  his  mind, 
that  is  formed  what  we  call  the  paffion  of  felf- 
love  (84).  The  love  of  fcif  produces  the  defire 
of  happinefs,  the  defire  of  happinefs  that  of 
power,  and  the  love  of  power  gives  birth  to  en- 
vy, avarice,  ambition,  and  in  general  all  thofe 
fadlitious  paflions  *  (85),  that  under  various  de- 
nominations are  nothing  more  in  us  than  a  love  of 
power  difguifed,  and  applied  to  the  feveral  means 
of  attaining  it. 

*  PaJJionSi  like  elements,  tho'  hern  to  fight  ^ 
Tet,  mixed  and  foftened,  in  his  luork  unite 
Lo<vey  hope,  and  joy,  fair  Pleafure  s  fmiling  trains 
Hate,  fear,  and  grief,  the  family  of  Pain ; 
^hefe  mixed  ijoith  art,  and  to  due  bounds  confinid^ 
Make  and  mai?itain  the  hallance  cf  the  mind  i 
^he  lights  andjhades,  ixjhofe  <vjdl  accorded  firift 
Gives  all  the  Jirength  and  colour  of  our  life. 

Pope. 

Vol.  I.  A  a  thefe 
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Thefe  means  being  different,  we  fee  man,  ac- 
cording to  his  fituation  or  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  he  is  placed,  advance  to  power 
by  the  path  of  riches,  intrigue,  ambition,  glory, 
talents,  &c.  but  conftanrly  direct  his  fteps 
toward  it. 

If  we  here  recollefl  what  is  faid  in  the  fecond, 
third,  and  fourth  fedions  of  this  work,  which  is, 

1.  That  all  men  have  an  equal  aptitude  to  un- 
derflanding. 

2.  That  this  equal  aptitude  is  a  dead  power  in 
them,  when  not  vivified  by  the  paflions. 

3.  That  the  paflion  of  glory  is  that  which  moft 
commonly  fets  them  in  aclion. 

4.  That  all  men  are  fufceptible  of  it  in  coun- 
tries where  glory  conduds  to  power. 

The  general  conclufion  I  draw  from  hence  is, 
that  all  m.en  organifed  in  the  common  manner  may 
be  animated  by  the  fort  of  paffion  proper  to  elevate 
them  to  the  higheft  truths. 

The  only  objedlion  that  remains  for  me  to  an- 
fwer  is  the  following.  All  men,  they  will  fay, 
may  love  glory  {S6)^  but  can  this  paffion  be  carried 
by  each  of  them  to  a  degree  of  force  fufficient  to 
put  in  a6lion  the  equal  aptitude  they  have  to  un- 
derftanding  ? 

To.refolve  this  quedion,  I  will  fuppofe  that  I 
have  concentered  all  my  happinefs  in  the  polTeflion 
of  glory  ;  this  paffion  being  then  as  lively  in  me 
as  the  love  of  myfelf,  will  neceffarily  be  con- 
founded 
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founded  in  me  with  that  fentiment.  It  is  required 
therefore  to  prove,  that  the  paflion  of  felf-love, 
common  to  all  men,  is  the  fame  in  all ;  and  that 
it  may  at  leaft  endow  them  all  with  that  energy 
and  force  of  attention  that  is  requifite  to  the  ac- 
quiring the  greateft  ideas. 

CHAP.      XXUh 

Of  the  force  of  the  fentiment  of  felf-love, 

TH  E  fentiment  of  felf-love,  differently  mo- 
dified in  different  men,  is  efientially  the 
fame  in  all.  This  fentiment  is  independent  of  the 
greater  or  lefs  perfe6tion  of  the  organs.  A  man 
may  be  deaf,  blind,  lame,  and  infirm,  and  yet 
have  the  fame  folicitude  for  his  prefervation,  the 
fame  averfion  to  pain,  and  the  fame  love  for 
pleafure. 

Neither  the  force  nor  weaknefs  of  temperament, 
lior  the  perfeftion  of  the  organs,  augment  or  di- 
tninifli  in  us  the  force  of  the  fentiment  of  felf- 
love.  Women  have  no  lefs  love  for  themfelves 
than  men,  and  yet  have  not  the  fame  organifation. 
If  there  were  a  way  to  meafure  the  force  of  this 
fentiment,  it  fiiould  be  by  its  ccnfiancy,  its  unity, 
and  if  I  may  fo  fay,  its  habitual  prefence  j  now  in 
all  thefe  refpeds  the  fentiment  of  felf-love  is  the 
fame  in  all  men. 

A  a  2  It 
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It  is  this  fentiment  that  fometimes  arms  men 
with  an  obftinatc  courage,  as  with  a  fword,  to  tri- 
umph over  the  greateft  obftacles,  and  that  Ibme*- 
times  gives  them  a  prudent  fear,  as  a  fhield,  to 
avoid  danger ;  in  a  word,  it  is  this  fentiment 
that,  always  bufied  in  promoting  the  happi- 
nefs  of  each  individual,  watches  incefiantly  over 
his  prefervation.  Now  if  the  love  of  felf  be  in 
this  refped  the  fame  in  all,  all  are  therefore  fuf- 
ceptible  of  the  fame  degree  of  pafllon,  and  confc- 
quently  of  the  degree  proper  to  put  in  adlion  the 
equal  aptitude  they  have  to  underftanding.  But 
admitting,  for  a  moment,  that  the  fentiment  of 
felf-love  adls  not  fo  (Irongly  in  one  as  in  another  : 
it  is  certain  that  this  difference,  not  yet  perceived 
by  experience,  muft  be  confequently  very  fmall, 
and  that  it  can  have  no  influence  on  the  mind. 

A  mechanician  turns  afide  no  more  of  a  river 
t^an  is  neceffary  to  move  the  wheels  and  the  ma- 
chinery placed  on  its  banks  ;  he  lets  the  reft  of  the 
water  run  into  the  fea.  In  like  manner  it  is  not 
neceJSary  to  turn  afide  any  more  of  the  whole  fen- 
timent of  felf-love  than  the  part  neceffary  to  put 
in  adion  the  equal  aptitude  all  men  have  to  un- 
derftanding. Now  this  portion  is  confiderably 
lefs  than  is  imagined.  If  v/e  confult  experience 
'in  this  matter,  it  will  teach  us  that  the  fear  of 
the  rod,  or  a  punifliment  ftill  more  flight,  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  endow  a  child  with  the  attention  neceffary 
for  attaining  of  languages  (87).  Now  this  fort  of 
Z  attention 
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attention  is  either  the  moft,  or  at  lead  one  of  the 
moft  laborious  and  fatiguing  of  all  others  *. 

Experience  teaches  us  alfo  that  all  our  difco- 
veries  are  the  gifts  of  chance  ;  that  we  owe  to 
chance  the  firfl:  hint  of  every  new  truth  ;  that  all 
truths  of  this  fort  are,  fo  to  fay,  catched  withouc 
attention ;  that  their  difcovery,  for  this  reafon, 
has  always  been  regarded  as  an  infpiration,  and 
confequently  that  there  is  no  poet  or  philofopher 
whom  the  harmony,  brilliancy,  perfpicuity,  and 
precifion  of  exprefllon,  have  not  cod  more  time 
and  pains  than  his  moft  happy  ideas. 

From  whence  it  refults,  that  all  men  organifed 
in  the  common  manner  are  fufceptible  of  the  de- 
gree of  attention  requifite  for  railing  themfelves  to 
the  higheft  truths,  and  that  on  the  hypothefis  that 
the  fentiment  of  felf-love  is  not  the  fame  in  all 
men,  (an  hypothefis  doubtlefs  impoflible,)  the 
fmall  difference  that  is  found  in  this  refpect  among 
them,  cannot  have  any  influence  on  their  under- 
ftandings. 

In  fad.  If  we  fuppofe  felf-love  to  be  ftronger 
in  fome  than  in  others,  yet  this  paflion,  as  expe- 
rience proves,  will  not  be  lefs  equally  habitual  in 


*  If  the  ftudy  of  their  native  tongue  appear  in  general  lefs 
laborious  to  children  than  the  ftudy  of  geometry,  it  is  becaufe 
children  find  more  habitually  the  neceflity  of  talking,  than  of 
comparing  geometric  figures ;  and  the  perception  of  the  ne- 
celUty  of  attention  renders  it  continually  lefs  difagreeable  and 
liacborious. 


A  a  3  them, 
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them.  Now  if  all  fuperiority  of  underftanding  ^ 
depends  lefs  on  a  lively  than  an  habitual  atten- 
tion, it  is  evident  on  this  fuppofition,  all  men 
mull  be  ftill  endowed  with  the  degree  of  pafiTion 
proper  to  put  in  aftion  the  equal  aptitude  they  have 
to  underilanding. 


'O' 


*  y/hen  I  mention  t^ie  underftanding  or  judgment,  the 
reader,  clearly  to  conceive  my  ideas,  fhould  recoiled  that  the 
underftanding  is  the  produce  of  the  attention,  and  the  atten-; 
tipn  that  of  any  paffion  whatever,  but  efpecially  of  glory.  In 
vain  does  chance  or  education  offer  us,  in  reading,  converfa- 
tion,  &c.  objeds  of  comparifon  from  which  new  ideas  might  re- 
fult ;  thofe  objeds  will  be  to  us  barren  feeds,  if  attention  dq 
not  render  them  fertile,  that  is,  if  we  have  not  an  intereft,  a 
lively  defire,  to  compare  them,  and  obferve  the  refemblanccs 
and  differences,  the  agreements  anddifagreements  thofe  objefls 
have  with  each  other  and  with  us. 

If  they  frequently  fay  of  a  great  m«n  that  he  is  the  child  of 
misfortune,  it  is  becaufe  in  general  being  continually  forced  to 
ftrive  with  adverfity,  a  man  becomes  more  thoughtful  and 
acute;  he  is  therefore  aUvays  what  his  fituation  makes  hifti» 
But  is  adverfity  fo  falutary  as  fuppofed  ?  Yes  :  in  the  prime 
of  life,  when  a  habit  of  thinking  and  refleding  may  be  yet  ac- 
quired. That  age  paffed,  misfortune  afllidls  a  man  but  affords 
him  little  information.  Jd'verjity,  fays  the  Scotch  proverb,  is 
nxholefome  at  breakfajf^  indiffirent  at  dinner,  and  mortal  at  /upper. 
Befide,  adverfity  frequently  excites  in  us  only  a  lively  and  mo- 
mentaneous  cffervefcence,  that  is  often  tranfient.  A  paflion 
for  glory  is  more  durable,  and  for  that  reafen  more  proper  to 
produce  great  men  and  form  great  talents. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.        XXIV. 

The  difcovery  of  great  ideas  is  the  effeEl  of  conjlant 
attention, 

A  Vehement  defire  frequently  occafions  an 
efiort  of  the  mind  more  lively  than  lafting. 
Now  the  acqulfition  of  great  talents  fuppofes 
an  obftinate  application,  and  a  defire  of  inftrudlion 
more  habitual  than  vehement. 

However  engaged  people  of  the  world  may  be 
with  their  fortune  and  their  pleafure,  they  feel  by 
intervals  the  defire  of  glory.  But  why  does  this 
defire  prove  fruitlefs  to  them  ?  Becaufe  it  is  not 
fufficiently  durable.  It  is  to  the  conftancy  of  de- 
fires  that  great  fuccefs  is  annexed.  If  an  Agnes 
always  deceives  an  Arnolph,  it  is  becaufe  the  de- 
fire of  a  woman  to  meet  a  lover  is  always  more 
habitual  than  the  defire  of  preventing  it  \s  in  thofc 
that  watch  over  her. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kamfchatka  are  in  fome 
things  of  an  unequalled  ftupidity  ;  in  others 
they  have  a  marvellous  induflry.  In  the  making 
of  cloths,  fays  their  hiftorian,  they  furpafs  the 
Europeans  *.      Why  ?  Becaufe,  inhabiting  one  of 


•  If  the  inhabitants  of  Kamfchatka  furpafs  us  in  certain  a£ls, 
they  may  equal  us  in  all.  Talents  are  nothing  more  than  dif- 
ferfint  applications  of  the  fame  underftanding  to  different  fub- 
jefts. 
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the  moft  inclement  climates  of  the  earth,  they  are 
mod  habitually  fenfible  of  the  want  of  covering. 
Now  an  habitual  want  always  produces  induftry. 
A  man  who  is  fenfible  of  the  value  of  confidera- 
tion,  that  it  procures  power,  (the  common  object 
of  the  defire  of  men),  will  do  his  utmoft  to  attain 
it.  It  is  in  the  pofTeflion  of  that  efteem  he  cen- 
tres all  his  happinefs,  and  it  is  then  the  defire  of 
glory  is  identified  with  the  love  of  ourfelves. 
Now  this  laft  fentiment,  as  is  proved  by  expe- 
rience, being  habitually  prefent  to  all  men,  ought 
to  endow  them  with  that  fort  of  attention  to  which 
the  fuperiority  of  the  underftanding  is  annexed. 

All  men  organifed  \n  the  common  manner  are 
therefore  fufceptible  not  only  of  paflions,  but  of 
the  habitual  degree  of  paflior^s,  fufRcient  to  elevate 
them  to  the  higheft  ideas. 

From  whence  then  proceeds  the*  extreme  inr 
equality  of  underftandings  ?  Becaufe  nobody  fees 
precifely  (88)  the  fame  objefts ;  nor  is  precifeiy 
in  the  fame  fituation  (89) ;  nor  has  received  the 
ifame  education  ;  and  becaufe,  finally,  chance,  that 
prefides  over  our  in(tru6tion,  does  not  condud  all 
men  to  mines  equally  rich  and  fruitful. 

He  that  c«n  lift  a  pound  of  feathers  Or  wool,  can  lift  a 
poand  of  iron  or  lead.  The  difference  therefore  perceived  be- 
tween the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kamfchatka  and  ours, 
arifes  from  the  different  wants  that  a  favagc  or  polifhed  nation 
mull  fee  in  different  cliraatesg 

It 
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It  is  therefore  to  education,  taken  in  its  fulleft 
extent  we  can  underftand  the  term,  and  in  which 
the  idea  of  chance  is  alfo  included  *,  that  we  arc 
to  refer  the  inequality  of  underftandings. 

To  complete  the  proofs  of  this  truth,  it  only  re- 
mains for  me  to  fhew,  in  the  following  fedion,  the 
errors  and  contradidions  into  which  they  fall,  who 
on  the  fame  fubjed  adopt  principles  different  from 
mine. 

I  (hall  take  M,  RoufTeau  for  an  example.  He 
is  of  all  others  the  writer  who  in  his  works  has 
treated  this  queftion  with  the  mofl:  acutenefs  and 
eloquence.  I  Ihall  therefore  difcufs  his  principal 
opinions  •,  and  if  1  demonftrate  their  falfity  and 
contradiction,    I  imagine  that  the  public  then  lefs 

•Becaufe  chance  has  always  a  part  in  our  inftruftion,  are  we 
from  thence  to  infer  the  inutility  of  education  ?  No  :  education 
will  never  make  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  nation  men  of  fuperior 
underflanding  ;  but  by  improving  it,  by  inventing  new  means 
of  exciting  in  us  the  defire  of  glory,  and  putting  men  frequently 
in  fituations  where  chance  places  them  rarely,  there  is  no  doubt 
bat  its  empire  may  be  greatly  contrafted. 

There  are  in  Rome  confervatories  or  fchools  of  mufic,  from 
whence  conftantly  iffue  good  muficians,  and  in  which  are  every 
year  formed  fome  men  of  genius.  At  Paris  there  is  alfo  a  fchool 
for  bridges  and  public  roads  that  produces  intelligent  artifts, 
among  whom  are  found  fome  men  of  fuperior  talents. 

An  excellent  education  may  therefore  increafe  the  talents  of 
a  nation,  and  may  make  of  the  mesneft  of  the  people  men  of 
fenfe  and  intelligence.  Now  thofe  advantages  of  an  improved 
education  are  fufficient  to  encourage  men  to  the  ftudy  o(  a 
fcience,  the  perfeftion  of  which  is  in  part  ^onneded  with  the 
Jiappinefs  of  humanity. 

attached 
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attached  to  its  ancient  prejudices,  will  judge  of 
my  principles  without  partiality,  and  will  find  it- 
felf  in  that  calm  and  happy  difpofition  that  makes 
men  adopt  every  juft  idea,  however  paradoxical  it 
may  at  firft  appear. 


NOTES. 
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NOTES. 

J.  (page  272.)  Q  OME  have  regarded  the  Impetuoruy  of 
i[3  attack  in  a  battle,  as  one  of  the  charac- 
teriftics  of  the  French  :  but  this  impetuofity  they  have  in  com- 
mon with  the  Turks,  and  in  general  with  all  nations  not  ac- 
cuftomed  to  a  fevere  difcipline.  The  French,  however,  are 
fufceptible  of  it.  The  king  of  Pruffia  has  feme  of  them  in  his 
army,  and  all  are  there  exercifed  in  the  Pruffian  manner. 

2.  (p.  275.)  The  words  loyal  and  polifhed  are  not  the  fame. 
A  people  of  (laves  may  be  polifhed.  The  habit  of  fear  will 
make  them  reverential.  Such  a  people  are  often  more  civil,  and 
always  lefs  loyal,  than  one  that  is  free.  The  merchants  of  all 
nations  atteft  the  loyalty  of  the  Englilh  traders.  The  man  that 
is  free,  is  in  general  a  man  of  probity. 

3.  (,ibid.)  In  a  degraded  nation,  we  do  not  find,  even 
among  the  firft  of  the  citizens,  characters  of  a  certain  eleva- 
tion. Free  and  bold  fpirits  would  be  there  too  difcordant  from 
the  others. 

4.  (p.  274.)  Who,  in  the  Eaft,  is  the  man  the  moft  extolled  ? 
Thegreateft  tyrant:  he  is  the  man  mod  feared  and  moft  deteft- 
ed.  This  tyrant,  fo  much  praifed  while  living,  may,  therefore, 
always  think  himfelf  the  idol  and  delight  of  his  people.  If  hi- 
ftory  draw  his  portrait  truly,  it  rauft  be  a  long  time  after  his 
death.  What  method  then  has  an  Eaftern  monarch  to  know, 
i/he  really  carries  with  him  to  the  tomb  the  elleem  and  regret 
of  his  fubjefts  ?  He  has  but  one  :  which  is  to  refleft  within  him- 
felf, and  examine,  if  he  be  always  employed  in  promoting  the 
happinefs  of  his  people,  and  if  in  all  his  aftions  he  have  never 
confulted  any  thing  but  the  national  intereft.  Has  he  been  al- 
ways indifferent  about  it?  He  may  reft  alTured,  whatever  eu- 
logy they  give  him,  that  his  name  will  be  defpifed  bypofterity. 
Death  is  the  lance  of  Ithuriel ;  it  deftroys  the  charm  of  falf- 
hood  and  flattery. 

Difgrace  operates  in  the  fame  manner  on  a  vizir,  as  death 
does  on  a  fultan.  While  the  former  is  in  place,  there  are  no 
eulogies  with  yyhich  he  is  not  loaded,  no  talents  that  were  not 
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afcribed  to  him  :  but  when  difcharged,  he  is,  as  he  was  before 
his  elevation,  frequently  one  of  the  meaneft  of  the  people. 

5.  (p.  274.)  Can  an  arbitrary  monarch,  always  regardlefs  of 
his  foreign  enemies,  flatter  himfelf  that  a  people  habituated  to 
tremble  at  thefcourge  of  his  power,  and  bafe  enough  tamely  to 
fufFer  themfelves  to  be  plundered  of  their  property,  their  lives, 
and  their  liberty,  will  defend  him  againft  the  attack  of  a  pow- 
erful enemy  ?  A  monarch  ought  to  know,  that  in  dividing 
the  chain  which  unites  the  intereft  of  each  individual,  with  the 
general  intereft,  he  deftroys  all  virtue,  and  that  the  virtue  of 
an  empire  once  deflroyed,  it  precipitates  into  ruin.  That  the 
props  of  a  defpotic  throne  muft  fink  under  its  weight.  That 
merely  flrong  in  the  ftrength  of  his  army,  that  army  defeated, 
his  fubjefts,  freed  from  their  fears,  will  no  longer  fight  for 
him.  That  two  or  three  battles  have  in  the  Eaft  decided  the 
fate  of  the  greateft  empires.  Witnefs  Darius,  Tigranes,  and 
Antiochus.  The  Romans  fought  four  hundred  years  to  fubju. 
gate  Italy,  when  free,  but  to  conquer  fervile  Afia  they  only 
prefented  themfelves  before  it. 

6.  (p.  275-)  The  defpot,  for  his  glory  and  his  fecurity,  ought 
to  regard  thofe  very  philofophers  he  hates,  as  his  friends,  and 
thofe  courtiers  whom  he  cherifhes,  and  whofe  vile  flatteries  of 
his  vices  excite  him  to  crimes  that  lead  on  to  his  perdition,  a& 
his  enemies. 

-.  (p.  276.)  By  what  fign  do  we  dirtinguilh  an  arbitrary 
power  from  a  legitimate  ?  Both  make  laws  ;  both  inflift  capital 
or  lefler  punilhments  on  the  violators  of  thofe  laws.  Both 
employ  the  power  of  the  community,  that  is,  the  power  of  the 
nation,  to  maintain  their  edicts,  or  repel  the  attack  of  an  ene- 
my. True:  biit  they  differ,  fays  Locke,  in  this;  the  firft  em- 
ploys the  public  authority  to  gratify  his  caprice  or  enflave  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  other  employs  it  to  render  himfelf  refpcdt- 
able  to  his  neighbours,  to  fecure  to  the  inhabitants  their  pro- 
perty, their  laws,  and  their  liberty.  In  fhort,  the  employing 
the  national  force  to  any  other  purpofe  than  the  general  wel- 
fare  is  a  crime.  It  is  therefore  the  different  manner  of  em- 
ploying the  national  force  that  diftinguifhes  the  arbitrary  pow- 
er from  the  legitimate. 

8  (ibid.)  Defpotifm  appeared  in  fuch  a  light  to  the  vir- 
tuous TuUius,  the  feventh  king  of  Rome,  that  he  had  the  cou- 
rage to  fix  himfelf  the  bounds  to  royal  authority. 

9.  (p.  277.) 
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.-  G.  (p.  277-)  Among  the  various  caufes  of  the  little  fuccefs  of 
France,  in  the  laft  war,  when  we  reckon  the  jealoufy  and  in- 
experience of  the  generals,  and  their  indifference  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  perhaps  we  ihould  not  forget  the  gangrene  of  reli- 
gious  flavery,  which  began  at  that  time  to  fpread  itfelf  over  all 
minds.  The  Frenchman  now  no  longer  dares  to  think  for 
himfelf.  From  day  to  day,  he  thinks  lefs,  and  will,  from  day 
to  day,  becomes  lefs  refpedlable. 

10.  (p.  282.)  The  love  of  power  is  fuch,  that  in  England  itfelf 
there  is  fcarce  a  minifter  who  would  not  inveft  his  prince  with 
arbitrary  power.  The  intoxication  of  a  great  place,  makes 
the  minifter  forget,  that  weighed  down  by  the  power  he  ereds, 
he  and  hispofterity  will  perhaps  be  its  firft  viflims. 

Why  do  men  feek  great  employments  ?  Is  it  from  a  defire  of 
doing  good  ?  He  that  is  not  animated  by  this  motive,  mufl:  re- 
gard them  as  burdens.  When  men  defire  them,  it  is  lefs  for 
public  utility  than  their  own.  Men  are  not,  therefore,  born 
fogood  as  fome  pretend.  Goodnefs  fuppofes  a  love  for  other?, 
and  it  is  in  ourfelves  only  we  center  all  our  love. 

11.  (ibid.)  The  defire  of  power  is  general,  and  if  to  ob- 
tain it  all  men  do  not  expofe  themfelves  to  the  fame  daneers, 
it  is  becaufe  the  love  of  felf-prefervation  is  in  the  greateli  part 
of  them  an  equipoife  to  their  love  of  power. 

12.  (p.  283.)  In  almoft  every  country,  force  is  preferred  to 
juftice.  In  France,  they  make  the  advocate  pay  taxes,  but  not 
the  lieutenant.  Why?  Becaufe  one  is  to  a  certain  degree  the 
reprefentative  of  juftice,  and  the  other  of  power. 

13.  (p.  2S5.)  Who  are  the  enemies  of  an  illuftrious  man? 
His  rivals,  and  almoft  all  his  cotemporaries.  His  prefence 
humbles  them.  By  whom  is  he  praifed  ?  By  the  flranger;  be 
is  without  envy  :  he  makes  a  part  of  living  pofterity:  the  dif- 
tance  of  place  equals  that  of  time.  The  approbation  of  ftran- 
gers  is  to  a  man  of  letters  almoft  the  only  recompence  that  he 
can  now  exped. 

14.  (p.  290.)  When  we  are  Inwardly  conftrained  to  acknow- 
ledge another  to  have  a  fuperior  underftanding,  we  hate  htm  ; 
his  prefence  is  difguftful :  we  would  be  revenged  and  get  rid  of 
bim:  for  that  purpofe  we  force  him  to  leave  his  country,  like 
X)efcartes,  Bayle,  Maupcrtuis,  &c.  or  we  perfecute  him  like 
Montefquieu,  Diderot,  &:c. 

There 
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There  is  no  great  man,  they  fay,  in  the  fight  of  his  \^ife, 
or  his  valet  de  chambre.  I  well  believe  it.  How  can  we 
continually  live  with  a  man  we  are  too  often  forced  to  ad- 
mire ?  In  this  cafe,  we  muft  either  leave  him,  or  ceafe  to 
tfleem  him.  R.iches  and  dignities  may  for  a  time  impofe 
filence  on  envy  ;  but  then  it  is  fecretly  irritated.  We  are  un- 
willing that  a  man  already  our  fuperior  by  birth  and  dignity, 
Ihould  alfo  excel  os  in  talents.  Does  a  man  write  like  Fre- 
deric ?  We  ridicule  in  him  the  talent  for  writing  which  we  ad- 
mire in  Csfar,  Cicero,  &c.  we  fee  him  with  regret  ellablifh  his 
merit  by  a  good  work.  But  is  not  his  converfation  alone  fuffi- 
cient  to  prove  his  genius  ?  No  :  in  converfation  the  ideas  fuc- 
ceed  fo  rapidly,  that  we  have  not  time  toconfider  them  in  every 
light,  nor  to  fee  their  propriety  ;  befide,  the  tone  and  gellure 
ot  the  fpeakcr,  and  the  difporuion  of  the  hearer,  may  all  help 
to  impofe  on  us.  We  may  therefore  always  difpute  a  raeric 
of  this  fort :  we  do,  and  confole  ourfelvcs  by  it. 

Perhaps  to  be  loved  we  fliould  merit  but  little  efteem;  all 
fuperiority  attrails  awe  and  averfion.  Why  does  affability 
render  merit  fupportable  :  Becaufe  it  makes  a  man  in  feme  de- 
gree defpicable. 

A  rcferved  merit  gives  at  once  a  difpofition  to  refpeft  and 
haired,  and  an  affable  merit  a  diipofition  to  love  and  contempt. 
He  who  would  be  carefTed  by  thofe  that  furround  him  (hould  be 
content  with  little  eReem.  We  pardon  merit  by  forgetting  it. 
Great  talents  have  fome  admirers  and  few  friends.  The  fecret 
and  general  defire  of  the  majority  is  not  that  genius  exalt  itfelf, 
but  that  folly  be  extended. 

15.  (p.  290.)  From  what  motive  do  men  purchafe  fatiric 
pamphlets  r  From  the  fcandal  they  caft  on  great  men,  and  the 
praifes  they  give  to  thofe  of  little  ability.  Human  nature  is 
rot  changed  in  this  refpecl.  If  the  Athenians,  fays  Plutarch, 
fo  haftily  advanced  young  Cymon  to  the  highell  offices,  it  was 
to  mortify  Themiilocles ;  they  were  tired  of  efteejning  the  fam« 
man  fo  long  together:  Why  do  we  extol  to  excefs  rifing 
talents  ?  Frequently  to  deprefs  thofe  already  in  efteem.  When 
we  penetrate,  fays  Plutarch,  profoundly  into  the  human  heart, 
and  fee  its  principal  motives,  we  find  that  the  defire  of  obliging 
one  man  arifes  lefs  from  the  pleafure  of  ferving  him,  than  the 
gratification  of  envy  in  depreciating  another. 

16.  (p.  291)  Fathers  in  general,  though  hone{^,yetignoi'ant, 
fee  with  impatience  their  fons  fre^juent  the  company  of  men  of 
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letters,  and  give  their  company  the   preference  to  all  others : 
their  paternal  pride  is  thereby  mortified. 

17.  (p,  291.)  If,  as  they  fay,  letters  and  philofophy  bein 
France  without  protedlors,  we  may,  without  the  fpirit  of  pro- 
phecy, affirm  that  the  fucceeding  generation  will  be  without 
learning  or  genius  ;  and  that  of  all  the  arts,  thofe  of  luxury 
will  alone  be  cultivated. 

18.  (p.  292.)  Violence  and  perfecution  are  In  general  propor- 
tioned to  the  merit  of  the  perfecuted.  In  every  country  illuftri- 
ous  men  have  undergone  difgrace.  It  is  fcarce  one  hundrad 
aad  fifty  years  fince  a  man  in  England  could  not  have  beea 
with  impunity  a  great  man. 

19.  (ibid.)  Few  authors  think  for  themfelves.  The  great- 
eft  part  of  books  are  made  after  other  books  ;  yet  he  that  has 
not  a  manner  of  his  own,  ought  not  to  exped  efteem  from 
pofterity. 

20.  (ibid.)  Formerly  all  men  bowed  down  before  the  ancients, 
and  whoever  in  fecret  preferred  Taflb  to  Virgil  or  Homer  never 
owned  it.  What  reafon  however  have  we  for  concealing  our 
opinion,  when  we  do  not  give  it  as  a  law?  What  better  thaa 
the  diverfity  of  opinions,  can  improve  the  tafteof  the  public? 

21.  (ibid.)  When  princes  or  magiftrates  regard  the  opinioa 
of  poUerity,  they  commonly  merit  its  efteem  ;  they  will  be  juft 
in  their  edids  and  their  fentences.  It  is  the  fame  with  authors. 
When  a  writer  has  pofterity  prefent  to  his  rr,ind,  his  manner  of 
comparing  obje<5ls  becomes  great  ;  he  difcovers  importaBt 
truths,  and  he  fecures  to  himfelf  the  general  efteem,  becaufe  he 
writes  for  raen  of  all  ages  and  all  countries. 

22.  (p.  293,)  The  theological  libel  intitled  the  Cenfure  of 
Belifarius,  excites  horror  by  the  barbarity  and  cruelty  of  its  af- 
fertions  :  it  always  recalls  to  my  mind  that  fine  verfe  of  Ra- 
cine. 

Eh  quo!,  Mathan  !  d'un  pretre  eft-ce  la  le  langage? 
What,  Mathan  !  is  this  the  language  of  aprieft  ? 

23.  (ibid.)  The  citizens  to  whom  we  owe  the  greateft  re- 
fpedl  are,  firft,  thofe  generals  and  minifters  whofe  valour  or  fa- 
gacity  have  fecured  the  grandeur  or  felicity  of  empires.  The 
next  moft  ufeful  citizens  are  fuch  as  improve  the  arts  and  fci- 
tnces,  that  fupply  the  wants  of  men,  orpreferve  them  from  dif- 
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contenL  Why  then  do  we  (hew  more  refpeft  to  a  mail  of 
wealth  or  power  than  to  a  great  mathematician,  poet,  or  phi- 
lofopher  ?  Becaufe  our  firft  refpeS  is  for  a  power  or  poffeffion 
to  which  we  conftantly  join  the  idea  of  happinefs  and  pleafure. 

Power  is  the  idol  of  youth,  and  even  of  thofe  of  maturer 
age  J  fo  long  as  they  can  twine  the  myrtles  with  their 
laurels. 

If  power  be  fometimes  dlfdained  by  age,  it  is  becaufe  it  no 
longer  affords  its  former  advantage. 

24.  (p.  297.)  It  is  at  the  period  that  men,  by  increafing,  are 
forced  to  manure  the  earth,  that  they  perceive  the  neceffity  of 
fecuring  to  the  labourer  his  harvell,  and  the  property  of  the 
land  he  cultivates.  Before  cultivation  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
ftrongell  fhould  think  he  has  as  much  right  over  a  piece  of 
barren  ground  as  the  firft  occupier. 

2^.  (ibid.)  A  refinance  to  him  who  is  pofTeffed  of  power 
is  reputed  fedition  and  a  crime  even  in.  poliflied  nations.  No 
proof  of  this  can  be  more  clear  than  the  complaint  an  Englifti 
merchant  made  to  the  houfe  of  commons :  •«  Gentlemen,  faid 
**  he,  you  can  never  imagine  how  perfidiouily  the  negroes  treat 
*•  us  ;  their  wickednefs  is  fo  great,  that  on  feme  of  the  coalls  of 
*'  Africa  they  prefer  death  to  flavery.  When  we  have  bought 
<*  them,  they  ftab  themfelves,  or  plunge  into  the  fea  ;  which 
*'  is  fo  much  lofs  to  the  purchafers.  Judge  by  this  a£lion  of 
*•  theperverfity  of  that  abominable  race." 

26.  (p.  299.)  At  what  time  do  a  people  violate  the  law  of  na- 
tion ?  When  they  can  do  it  with  impunity.  Rome  while 
weak  was  equitable  and  virtuous :  when  it  had  conquered  Ma- 
cedonia no  nation  could  refift  it :  then  become  more  ftrong  it 
ceafed  to  be  juft.  Its  inhabitants  were  from  that  time  without 
honour,  and  without  faith.  The  powerful  are  always  unjuft. 
Juflice  between  nations  is  con ftantly  founded  on  a  reciprocal 
fear,  and  from  hence  that  political  axiom  :  Jf  jou  deftre  peace, 
prepare  /or  ivar.     St  vis  pacem,  para  bdlum. 

27.  (p.  301.)  Ariflotle  places  robbery  among  the  different 
kinds  of  hunting  ;  and  Solon,  among  the  feveral  profeffions, 
reckons  that  of  theft  :  heobferves  only  that  we  fliould  not  rob 
either  our  fellow-citizens,  or  the  allies  of  our  republic.  Rome, 
under  the  firft  of  her  kings,  was  a  den  of  robbers.  The  Ger- 
aian;,  fays  Csefar,  regard  devaftation  and  pillage  as  the  only 
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exercife  proper  for  youth  ;  and  the  only  one  that  can  keep  them 
from  idlenefs,  and  make  them  finiflied  men. 

28  (p.  301  )  There  is,  they  fay,  a  law  of  nations  between 
the  Engliih,  French,  Germans,  Italians,  &c.  I  believe  it.  The 
fear  ofreprifali  will  efiablilh  it  among  nations  of  a  force  nearly 
equal;  but  when  they  are  freed  from  that  fear,  and  have  to 
do  with  a  favage  people,  from  that  moment  the  law  of  nations 
appears  to  them  nothing  more  than  a  chimera. 

Is  it  for  the  Chriftians  to  talk  of  the  law  of  nations,  the  law 
of  nature  and  of  virtue?  They,  who  without  any  injury  re™ 
ceived  from  the  Indians  of  the  Eaft,  invade  their  coalls,  lay 
wafle  their  cities,  and  drive  out  the  inhabitants.  They,  who 
with  their  European  merchandize  carry  to  the  African  towns 
a  fpiric  of  difcord,  and  availing  themfelves  of  the  wars  they 
have  kindled,  purchafe  the  vanquifhed  .''or  flaves.  They,  who 
without  oftence,  or  even  the  appearance  of  offence  on  the  pare 
of  the  vveftern  Indians,  landed  in  America,  deftroy^d  the  palaces 
of  Montezuma  and  the  Incas,  maCacred  their  fubjefls,  and 
feized  on  their  dominions,  without  regard  to  the  law,  pn'.\73 
occupa/iti. 

The  church  boaus  of  caufing  treafures  that  have  been  f:ole 
to  be  rellored  ;  but  has  it  caufed  to  be  reitored  to  their  legal 
proprietors  the  empires  of  Tvlexico  and  Peru  ?  Kas  it  not  on  the 
contrary,  in  concert  with  princes,  pillaged  the  new  world  ? 
Has  it  not  enriched  itfelfwith  the  fpoils,  and  by  its  ccndudl 
brought  into  contempt  thofe  precepts  of  the  natural  law,  which 
It  fays  are  engraved  on  every  heart  by  the  hand  of  God  ? 

What  can  be  more  abfurd  and  pitiful  than  the  morality  of 
the  church  ?  If  a  prince  take  a  miftrefs,  it  is  in  their  opinion  3 
matter  of  indifference,  if  fne  do  not  cppofe  the  projedls  of  the 
church,  for  then  the  prieftscry  aloud  sgainil  the  impiety.  But 
if  the  fame  prince  carry  war  and  devaftation  am.ong  a  people 
that  have  not  ofTended  him,  if  he  caufe  400,000  men  to  perifli 
in  an  expediton,  and  bow  down  his  people  with  taxes,  the 
priells  are  filent.  Curious  morality  this  of  the  catholic 
church  ! 

29.  (p.  302.)  Men  love  jufticc,  they  fay;  but  the  magirlrates 
are  the  inftruments  of  juftice,  and  charged  by  the  llate  to  ad- 
minifterit;  they  therefore  out^ht,  above  all,  to  protect  inno- 
cence. But  do  they  in  rclity  proteiSl  it  ?  A  criminal  caufe  is 
conduced  in  two  different  manfers  in  Spain  and  in  England:  • 
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that  in  which  an  advocate  is  given  to  the  accufed,  ai:d  whers 
his  trial  is  condufled  in  a  public  manner,  is  without  doubt  that' 
■where  innocence  is  n>oft  protcfted  againft  the  corruption  and 
partiality  of  the  judges,  and  confequently  the  beft.  Why  then 
is  it  not  adopted  ?  Why  do  not  the  magiftrates  folicit  its  ad- 
miflion  ?  Becaufe  they  imagine  that  the  more  arbitrary  their 
fentences  are,  the  more  fear  they  will  infpire,  and  the  mere  au- 
thority they  will  have  over  the  people.  The  fo  much  boafted 
]eve  of  equity  is  not  therefore  either  natural  or  common  to  men. 
Now  how  can  we  call  them  the  friends  of  hum.anicy,  when  they 
are  not  even  friends  to  juftice  ? 

30.  (p.  302.)  The  idea  of  happinefs  is  fo  clofely  connc£led  in 
the  mind  with  that  of  power,  that  they  are  not  without  diffi- 
culty feparated.  We  refpeft  even  the  appearance  of  power : 
jt  is  to  this  fentiment  that  we  owe  perhaps  a  certain  ndmiratica 
of  fuicide.  We  imagine  him  to  be  poffefiid  of  great  power 
who  can  fo  defpife  life  as  to  puthimfelfto  death.  To  what 
caufe  but  the  love  of  power  can  wc^attribute  the  exceffive  ha- 
tred of  fagacicus  women  for  men  of  a  certain  inclination  ? 
Alexander,  Socrates,  Solon,  and  Catinat*  were  heroes,  faith- 
fal  friends,  and  worthy  citizens :  a  man  may  therefore  have 
this  inclination,  and  be  ufeful  to  his  family  and  his  country. 
From  whence  then  proceeds  the  horror  of  wom.en  for  men  fuf- 
peded  of  it?  Becaufe  they  have  lefs  power  over  them.  Now 
this  defcft  of  power  is  to  them  infupportabie  ;  they  are  fo  many 
Haves  to  it,  at  leaft  in  their  empire,  men  of  this  fort  are 
therefore  guilty  of  a  crime  that  death  alone  can  expiate. 

31.  (ibid.)  It  is  power  that  makes  one  monarch  refpcflable 
to  another.  Vv'hile  Philip  il.  was  bufied  in  his  clofet,  he 
called  for  a  fcrvant,  and  nobody  came  ;  his  fool  laughed  .- 
What  do  you  laugh  at  ?  faid  the  king  :  To  think  of  the  awe 
and  fear  in  which  you  hold  all  Europe,  and  of  ihe  contempt  in 
which  they  would  hold  you  if  yon  were  not  poaerful,  and  the  1 
rell  of  your  fubjefts  did  not  ferve  you  better  than  your  do— 
melllcs. 

*  That  thofe  men  nvere  really  ciidiBedlo  this  fn<veyfc  incuKa/itH 
feims  to  be  mere  ccnji"ure  ;  it  luas  douhiUfs  I'lVy  common  in  Grteetf 
and  therefore  e'v try  ancient  Greek  is  Juppjtd  to  have  bten  infciUd 
fwith  it  :  jnji  as  ive  Jupfcfe  c-vcry  Dutchman  to  is  a  lo-ver  rj  mo- 
viy,  atid  ivsry  Frcncbman  fend  of  gaUanfy, 
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'  32.  (p.  303  )  Princes  rarely  feel  the  enthufiafm  of  equity  t 
few  among  them  are  animated  with  a  noble  love  of  humanity, 
in  all  antiquity  Gelon  alone  affords  an  examrle  of  it.  He  held 
human  facrifices  in  horror;  he  carried  the  war  into  Africa,  and 
obliged  the  vanquiflied  Carthagenians  to  sbolifn  that  deteftable 
Cuftom.  Catherine,  in  like  manner,  armed  to  force  the  Poles  to 
toleration.  Of  all  wars  thofe  two  perhaps  have  been  alone  un- 
dertaken for  the  happinefs  of  nations.  Gelon  and  Catherine 
II.  will  therefore,  in  this  refpecl.divide  the  eileem  of  pofterity. 
If  we  would  judge  of  the  merit  of  fovereigns,  we  fhrujd  do  it, 
not  by  the  little  broils  that  may  arife  in  their  families,  but  by 
tie  great  benefits  they  have  done,  or  would  have  done  to 
mankind.  The  defire  of  doing  good  is  rare  among  them. 
The  only  lime  at  which  the  public  good  commonly  operates 
is  that  when  the  intereft  of  the  princ"  coincides  with  ihat  of  the 
people.  At  what  periods  have  the  kings  of  France  promoted 
the  liberty  of  their  fubjeds,  and  weakened  the  feudal  pawcr  ? 
When  the  haughty  vailals  of  the  crown  equalled  themfclves 
with  their  fovereigns  ;  then  the  ambition  of  the  monarchs  gavs 
freedom  to  the  people 

Let  not  the  princes  of  the  Eaft  boail:  of  their  love  of  equity. 
He  that  would  make  brutes  of  his  fabjedls  cannot  love  jji.e.m. 
It  is  a  folly  to  imagine  the  people  would  be  then  more  docile 
and  eafy  to  govern.     The  more  enlightened    a  nation   is,    the 

.  inore  readily  it  fabmits  to  thejuft  demands  of  an  equitable  ad- 
mi  nillration.  He  that  would  blind  his  fubjefts,  would  be  i;n- 
jull  with  impunity.  Such  in  general  are  m.en,  and  yet  they 
dare  to  call  themfelves  the  friends  of  juftice.  O  felf-ignorancs 
and  bypocrify  1 

33.  (ibid.)  Are  there,  as  they  fay,  men  who  facrifice  their 
dearefl  intereft  tojuftice?Noi  but  there  are,  who  hold  nothing 
dearer  than  jullice.  This  generous  fejjtiment  is  in  them  the 
^ffcdl  of  an  ej^cellent  education.  By  what  method  can  this 
principle  be  engraved  on  every  heart  ?  By  prefenting  on  one 
hand,  the  unjull  man  as  bafe,  defpifcd,  2nd  confequently  impo- 
tent; and  on  the  other  hand,  the  jufl  man  as  elie^med,  ho- 
noured, and  confequently  powerful. 

When  the  idea  of  jufiice  is  by  thefe  means  ccnneilfd  in  the 
mind  with  thofe  of  power  and  happinefs,  they  wii!  be  confound- 
ed, and  form  but  one;  and  when  we  have  a  habit  of  recalling 
them  together,  it  will  foon  become  impoffible  to  divid?  them. 
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This  habit  once  contrafted,  we  (hall  be  proud  of  appearing  juff 
and  virtuous  ;  and  then  there  is  nothing  we  fhall  not  facrifice  to 
that  noble  pride. 

It  is  thus  the  love  of  power  and  importance  begets  the  love  of 
juftice.  This  laftlove,  it  is  true,  is  a  flranger  to  man  ;  that  of 
power,  on  the  contrary,  is  natural  to  him  ;  it  is  common  to  all, 
to  the  honeft  man  and  the  knave,  the  favage  and  the  polilhed 
pitizen. 

The  love  of  power  is  the  immediate  efFecl  of  corporeal  fen- 
fibility,  and  the  defire  of  juftice  is  the  efred  of  inftrudion  ;  con- 
fequently,  it  is  on  the  fagacity  of  the  laws  that  depends  the  vir- 
tue of  a  people.  How  many  virtuous  men  are  there  among  a 
people  where  juftice  is  refpeded,  that  would  be  unjuft  among  a 
ferocious  nation,  where  equity  is  regarded  as  weaknefs  and 
cowardice  ?  Men  therefore  do  not  love  equity  for  itfelf.  This 
queftion  has  been  at  all  times  decided  by  the  condudt  and  man- 
ners of  all  nations,  and  all  defpots. 

34*  (P-  3°70  Under  a  feudal  government  who  are  the  ty- 
rants?  The  lords.  Tyrants  therefore,  they  will  fay,  are  more 
numerous  here  than  under  a  defpotic  government:  I  doubt  it, 
Thefultan  has  under  him  vizirs,  pachas,  beys,  receivers  and  di- 
reftors  of  taxes,  with  an  infinity  of  underlings  and  fub  tyrants, 
who  are  ftill  more  indifferent  to  the  happinefs  of  the  va/Tals 
than  the  proprietors, 
.  35.  (p.  312.)  In  England,  if  iniquity  in  a  great  man  be 
cefpifed  by  lov/  people,  it  is  becaufe  thofe  people,  being  pro- 
teded  by  the  law,  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  great.  If  in 
every  other  country  the  vices  of  the  great  be  on  the  contrary 
refpefted,  it  is  becaufe  vice  is  Ihere  armed  with  power,  and 
power  we  can  abhor  and  not  defpife. 

36  (p.  314-)  Attila,  as  well  as  Thamas,  gloried  in  being  the 
fcourge  of  the  Almig,hty. 

37.  (ibid.)  Seditious  and  rebellious  are  the  injurious  titles- 
the  powerful  oppreffor  gives  to  the  impotent  opprcfled. 

38.  (ibid.)  In  every  empire  where  the  momentary  de- 
fire  of  a  prince  is  a  law,  all  the  laws  are  contradidory,  and 
there  are  no  appearances  of  moral  principles,  either  in  the  go- 
vernors or  thofe  that  are  governed. 

30.  (p.  317.)  Contem.pt  is  the  portion  of  weaknefs.  This  is 
perhaps  the  only  truth  of  which  princes  are  not  ignorant.  If  a 
monarch  lofe  a  province  or  a  town,  he  appears  dcfpicable  even 
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jn  his  own  eyes :  but  if  he  unjuftly  take  a  town  or  province 
from  his  neighbour,  he  thinks  himfelf  refpeftable.  He  has  al- 
ways feen  injuftice  honoured  in  the  potent,  and  the  world  re- 
main filent  before  power. 

40.  (p.  317.)  The  ftrong  and  wicked,  fays  an  Englifh  poet, 
fear  thofe  only  that  are  (Ironger  and  worfe  than  themfelves  ;  but 
the  juft  and  virtuous  ought  to  fear  all  men  ;  he  has  all  his  fel- 
low-citizens, even  his  very  friends,  for  perfecutors ;  all  attack 
him.  His  virtue  frees  them  from  the  fear  of  revenge.  Huma- 
nity in  him  is  equal  to  weaknefs  in  others ;  and  under  a  vicious 
government,  the  good  and  weak  are  born  viclims  to  the  wicked 
and  ftrong. 

41.  (p.  220.)  An  Englifh  nobleman  landed  in  Italy,  ran  over 
the  counfry  about  Rome,  and  embarked  haftily  for  England. 
Why,  thev  faid,  do  you  quit  this  fine  countty  ?  **  I  can  no 
•'  longer  bear  ro  fee,  he  faid,  the  wretched  looks  of  the  Roman 
"  peafants  ;  their  mifery  torments  me  ;  they  have  no:  even  a 
."  human  afpedl."  This  nobleman  perhaps  exaggerated;  but 
\>Q  did  not  falfify. 

42.  (Ibid.)  The  murder  of  Clytus  was  the  dif^race  of 
Alexander,  and  the  punilhment  of  the  Dutch  gazetteer  that  of 
the  French  minifter.  The  crime  of  thofe  tvvo  u.ifortunate  men 
was  the  fame  ;  they  were  both  imprudent  enou^^h  to  fpeak  the 
truth.  In  the  laft  century  mankind  were  enraged  at  the  treat- 
ment given  the  gazetteer.  There  are  ages  ftill  more  bafe, 
when  the  punilhment  of  a  man  of  veracity  is  applauded. 

•  43.  (ibid.)  When  we  are  concerned  for  this  gazetteer,  and 
compare  his  crime  with  his  punilhment,  we  Teem  to  be  tranf- 
ported  to  the  dominion  of  the  fultan  of  the  Indies,  who  hanged 
his  vifir  for  having  put  three  grains  of  pepper  into  a  cream 
lart.  The  illullrious,  but  unfortunate,  M.  Chalotois  was  very 
near  fufr'ering  the  fame  fate,  for  having,  in  like  manner,  put 
three  grains  of  fait  into  a  letter,  wrote,  they  fay,  to  a  comp- 
,troller-genera!. 

44.  (p.  321.)  In  France,  why  do  they  not  dare  to  exhibit  the 
futility  of  the  great  en  the  ftage  r  Becaufe,  tliey  fay,  comedies 
of  that  fort  would  produce  little  reformation  :  it  is  true..  The 
poet  who  flatters  himfelf  with  correding  the  frivolity  of  the 
French  by  a  ridiculous  portrait  is  deceived.  There  is  no  filling 
,the  vcfiels  of  the  Danaides,  Men  of  found  fenfe  are 
^ot  to  bs  formed  under  a  government  where  prieus  and  wo- 
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nien  have  a  powerful  influence.  A  light  and  trifiing  fpirit  czn 
alone  be  there  culdvatcd  ;  for  it  is  that  only  which  leads  to  for- 
tune. 

45.  (p.  321.)  It  io  net  to  hi?  genius,  but  conftantly  to  fume 
particular  evenr,  that  a  man  of  talents  owes  the  protection  of  ihs 
jgncrant.  If  the  ugly  feek  the  company  of  the  blind,  igno- 
rance flies  that  of  the  fr.arp-fjghted. 

46.  (ibid)  Ah  ignorant  vifir  always  views  with  an  evil  eye 
the  man  who  travels  into  the  countries  of  learned  people  and 
wife  princes.  The  viiir  fears  that  the  traveller  on  his  return 
fliould  defpife  him  :  an  enemy  to  men  of  ability,  he  boalls  of 
his  co'^-tempc  for  them,  and  it  is  by  this  contempt  the  ftranger 
judges  him.  Great  miniUers  and  great  princes  have  always 
been  protesters  of  letters ;  witncfs  the  prince  of  Brunfwick,  Ca- 
therine II.  Piince  Henry  of  Pruflia,  &c. 

47.  (ibid.)  It  was  formerly  the  privilege  of  fools  to  fome- 
times  fpeak  the  truth  to  princes ;  but  ftill  with  what  caution 
and  at  what  moments  !  Let  us  imitate,  fays  one  of  them,  the 
prudence  of  the  cats  ;  they  do  not  think  themfelves  fecure  in 
an  apartment  till  they  have  fmeiled  to  every  corner  of  it- 

48.  (p.  522.)  It  is  to  the  liberty  the  Englifh  and  Dutch  Hill 
enjoy  that  Europe  owes  the  little  of  it  that  ftill  remains.  Ex- 
cept them  there  is  fcarce  any  nation  that  does  not  groan  under 
the  yoke  of  icjnorancs  ar.d  dcrpotifm.  Every  virtuous  man, 
every  good  citizen,  fliould  therefore  intercll  himfelf  in  the  ji-« 
berty  of  thofc  f.vo  people. 

49'  (p*  3-3  )  '^  is  only  over  automata  that  defpotifm  com- 
jnands.  There  are  no  chara>^ers  but  in  a  free  nation.  The 
Englilh  have  one ;  the  Eailern  narion  have  not :  fear  and  fervj- 
lity  ftifies  it  among  them.  , 

50.  (p.  3-4)  When  a  government  prohibits  writing  on  mat- 
ters of  adn-.inillraiioa,  ic  makes  a  vow  of  blindnefs,  and  thac 
vow  is  common  enough;  "  As  long  as  my  finances  are  well  re- 
*'  gulated,  and  my  army  well  difcipHned,  faid  a  great  piincc, 
"  I'jt  v,ho  wiJ  svrite  againfl  my  difcipiine  and  my  adminiftra- 
*«  tion  ;  but  if  I  negledl  either  of  thefe,  who  knows  whether  I 
"  ihould  not  have  the  vveaknefs  to  compel  fjch  writers  to 
f  filence." 

51.  (ibid.)  When  a  man  becomes  a  mini/Ier,  it  is  ro 
longer  his  time  to  form  principles,  but  to  apply  them  ;  carried 
z''^::y  by  ihi  currcn:  cf  bi:finefs,  wha:hc  then  learns  is  nothing 
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.mere  than  details,  always  unknown  to  thofe  that  are  not 
-in  place. 

52.  (p.  32^)  To  limit  tjie  prefs  is  to  infiilt  the  nation  :  to 
prohibit  the  reading  of  certain  books  is  to  declare  the  inhabit- 
ants to  be  either  fools  cr  flaves :  fuch  a  prohibition  ought  to 
-£li  them  with  4ii"dain.     But  it  will  be  faid,  it  is  ahr.oft  always 

afcer  the  opinion  of  the  powerful  that  a  book  is  approved  or 
condemned;  yes,  at  the  beginning  :  but  thrs  firft  judg:r:ent  is 
nothing;  it  is  the  voice  of  prejudice  for  or  againft.  The  judg- 
ment truly  intcrefting  to.  an  author  is  the  judgment  of  the  peo- 
ple, after  refledio.n,  which  is  ahnoil  always  jjil. 

53.  (ibid.)  The  age  at  which  jtnen  attain  great  places  is 
frequently  that  wh-.-n  attention  becomes  the  inoft  irkfcme. 
At  that  age  hevvho  compels  me  to  Iludy  is  my  enemy  ;  I  feek 
his  puniihment  and  wifti  his  death.  I  cr.n  very  well  pardon  a 
poet  for  his  Ezc  verfes  ;  I  can  read  them  without  attention  :  but 
1  cannot  pardon  a  moralrft  for  his  acute  reafoning s ;  for  theim- 
portanceof  the  fabjecl  obliges  mc  to  reflefl,  and  if  he  ccnbats 
my  prejudices,  he  wounds  iny  pride,  he  robs  me  of  my  indo- 
■lence,  and  forces  nie  to  think;  now  evzr/  conftraint  pro- 
duces hatred. 

54..  (p.  326.)  The  land  of  dcfpotifai  is  fruitful  in  miferies  as 
•weil  as  nionilcrs  Defpotifm  is  the  luxury  of  power,  of  no 
fignificance  to  thehappincfs  of  a  fovereign.  The  very  idea  of 
this  power  would  have  made  .1  Roman  tremble.  It  is  the  ter- 
ror of  an  Englifhmiin.  Judge  Pratt  fays  on  this  fubjcd,  '"Let 
*'  us  be  cautious  that  the  fludy  of  the  Italian  and  the  French 
/*  docs  not  dcbafe  a  free  people." 

What  are  in  the  eyes  of  the  Englifh  the  nobility  of  Europe  ? 
Men  who  join  to  the  quality  of  flaves  that  of  opprefTnrs  of  the 
people  ;  of  citizens  whom  the  law  iifelf  cannot  proteftigainft 
the  man  in  place.  A  nobleman  in  Portugal  is  neither  pro- 
j)rietcr  of  his  lif^r,  his  ellate,  or  his  liberty:  he  is  a  domcftic 
negro,  who,  flogged  by  the  immediate  order  of  his  mafter, 
defpifes  the  negro  Hogged  by  order  of  the  overfeer  of  a  planta- 
tion. This,  in  almou  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  is  the  only  dif- 
ference between  the  hnmble  citizen  and  the  haughty  nobleman. 

55.  (ibid.)  We  muft  either  creep,  or  keep  at  a  diftance 
fro.u  the  court.     He  who  cannot  live  but  by  its  favours,  mud 

.' di-grade  his  nature,  or  die  of  hunger.   Few  men  prefer  the  latter. 

56.  (ibid.)  The  late  kin'^;  of  Pruflia  being  at  fupper  with 
tl^e  Englifh  a.-nbanador,.  r.Hced  hi ir.  what  he  thought  of  mo- 
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rarchs.  "  In  general,  he  replied,  I  think  them  a  worthless 
*'  race  ;  they  are  ignorant,  and  debauched  by  flattery.  The 
•'  only  thing  in  which  they  fucceed,  is  riding  a  hone  ;  and  at 
*'  the  fame  time,  of  all  thofe  that  approach  them,  the  horfe  is 
"  the  only  one  that  does  not  flatter  them  ;  for  he  breaks  thtir 
*'  neck  if  they  do  not  govern  him  well  " 

57.  (p.  327.)  The  more  defpo'ic  a  government  is,  and  the 
more  degraded  the  minds  of  the  people  are,  the  more  thev 
boaft  of  a  love  for  their  tyrant.  The  flavcs  zi  Morocco  blefs 
their  fate  and  their  prince,  at  the  very  time  he  condefcends  to 
cut  their  throats  with  his  own  hands. 

^2  (ibid.)  Sovereigns  corrupced  by  flattery  are  fpoiled 
children.  Habituated  to  command  over  flaves,  they  ficq^ucntly 
attempt  to  behave  in  the  fame  manner  to  their  equals,  and  are 
ibmetimes  punifhcd  by  the  lofs  of  a  part  cf  their  dominions. 
It  was  the  chaHifemedt  the  Ro.mans  inflffled  on  Tigranes,  An- 
tiochus,  Sic.  when  thofe  tyrants  dared  to  equal  thcmfelves  to  a 
free  people. 

59.  (p.  329  )  When  a  man  is  rich  he  would  be  admired  for 
his  wealth  ;  when  he  is  of  quality,  he  would  be  admired  for  his 
rank  ;  when  he  is  well  made,  for  his  figure.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  praiff  :  all  have  fomething  they  think  commendable. 

60.  (p.  331.)  The  man  of  genius  thinks  for  himfelf;  his 
opinions  are  fometi.mes  contrary  to  thofe  commonly  received  ; 
he  therefore  fhccks  the  vanity  of  the  greater  number.  To 
offend  nobody  we  fhoijld  have  no  ideas  but  thofe  of  the  world  : 
a  man  is  then  without  p.enius  and  without  enemies. 

61.  (p.  336  )  The  Albigois  were  treated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  Vaudois.  The  exccfi  to  which  the  rage  of  intole- 
rance Ras  carried  againfl  them  is  not  to  be  conceived.  The 
frightful  psfiure  of  the  barbarities  exercifed  on  the  Vaudois  is 
left  us  by  Sam.uel  Morland  the  Englifh  am.baffador  at  Savoy, 
then  refident  on  the  fpot.  *'  Never,  fays  he,  did  Chriftians 
*'  commit  fuch  cruelties  on  Chriflians  :  they  cut  off  the  heads  of 
"  thcbarbes,  (the  teachers  of  the  people),  boiled  and  eat  them  : 
*'  they  cut  open  the  bellies  of  the  women,  to  the  navel,  with 
«'  flints  ;  from  others  they  cut  off  their  breafls,  broiled  and  eat 
<'  them.  They  applied  fire  to  the  piivate  pans  of  fome  ;  they 
«♦  broke  the  limbs  of  others,  and  expofed  them  to  fcorching 
«'  fires  ;  from  others  they  plucked  off  their  nails  with  pincers  i 
?'  they  tied  men,  half  dead,  to  the  tails  cf  horfes,  and  drew 
«« th?i»  in' that  manner  over  recks.     The  lead  of  their  punifti- 
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**  ments  was  to  be  thrown  from  a  fleep  rock,  from  whence  they 
M  frequently  fell  among  trees,  to  which  they  hung  till  they 
"  peridied  by  hunger,  cold,  and  their  wounds.  They  cut 
"  fome  of  them  into  a  thoufand  pieces,  and  Hrerved  their  limbs 
*'  and  fie!h  about  the  country.  They  impaled  the  virgins  by 
*'  their  private  parts,  and  carried  them  about  like  ftandards. 
*'  Among  others  they  drew  a  young  man,  named  Pclanchion, 
*'  about  the  ftreets  of  Lucerne,  which  are  every  where  llrewed 
*'  with  pointed  flint  flones|  and  if  the  pain  made  him  lift  up 
^'  his  head  or  his  hands,  they  were  prefently  beat  down  :  they 
'*  at  lafl:  cutoiFhis  fecret  parts,  and  by  ftufnng  them  into  his 
"  mouth,  ftrangled  him  J  then  curcfr  his  head,  and  threw  the 
"  trunk  into  the  river.  The  Catholics  tore  to  pieces  with 
*'  their  hands  the  infants  they  fnatched  from  the  cradle.  They 
"  rcafted  young  girls  alive,  cut  oiF their,  brealis,  and  eat  them. 
*'  From  others  they  cut  off  the  nofe,  the  cars,  and  other  parts 
"  of  their  bodies.  They  filled  the  mouth  of  fome  with  gun- 
"  powder,  to  which  they  fet  fire.  They  flead  others  alive,  and 
"  hung  the  fkin  before  the  windows  of  Lucerne.  They  beat 
•'  out  the  brains  of  others,  which  they  roafted  or  boiled,  and 
•'  then  eat.  The  lead  punifliments  were  to  cut  cut  their 
*'  hearts,  to  burn  them  alive,  to  disfigure  their  faces,  cut  them 
*'  into  a  thoufand  pieces,  and  then  drown  them.  But  they 
*'  (hewed  themfelves  true  Catholics,  and  worthy  Romans, 
*'  when  at  Gareiglian  they  heated  an  oven,  and  forced  eleven 
"  Vaudois  to  throw  each  other  into  it,  till  the  lafl,  whom  the 
'•  murderers  threw  in  themfelves.  Nothing  was  to  be  feen  in 
f  ail  the  vallies  but  bodies  dead  or  dying.  The  fnow  of  the 
"  Alps  was  ftained  with  their  blood.  Here  was  feen  a  head, 
'■'  there  a  trunk,  Ifgs,  arms,  bowels  torn  our,  and  a  heart  yef 
<'  beating." 

For  what  pretended  crime  did  they  punifli  the  Vaudcis  whlx 
{o  much  barbarity?  For  tjiat  of  rebellion,  they  faid.  They 
were  reproached  with  not  having  abandoned  their  dwellings  and 
the  place  of  their  birth  to  the  firfL  order  of  Galiall  and  the 
pope  ;  of  not  having  exiled  tht-mielves  from  a  country  they 
had  polTefFed  for  1500  years,  and  where  they  had  always  en- 
joyed the  free  exercife  of  their  religious  worihip.  It  is  thus 
the  gentle  Catholic  religion,  its  gentle  miniilers  and  faints 
h^v^  at  all  times  treated  mankiiid.  What  could  the  apoftles 
of  the  devil  do  v/orfe  ? 

62.  (p.  335.) 
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62.  (p.  336  )  No  man  can  call  a  penetrative  look  on  the  vg- 
-rious  falfe  leligions,  wichout  conceiv-ing  the  greatefc  coritempc 
for  the  human  race  in  general,  and  /or  himielf  in  particular. 
What  !  he  wili  fay,  were  thoufands  of  yenr.s  .necellnry  to  con- 
.vince  men  equally  intelligent  with  my^-Af  of  the  foliy  of  pa- 
.ganifm  ?  Do  the  Jews  and  the  Guebres  Itiil  perfift  in  their  er- 
rors !  Do  the  Muiruli-nans  Itill  bclie,ve  in  Miihomet ;  and  may 
it  be  thoufands  of  years  before  they  are  convinced  of  the  falfity 
of  the  Koran  !  Man  mull  certainly  be  a  very  wcil:  and  credu- 
lous animal,  and  in  fhort,  this  planet  of  oars  muft  be,  as  a 
wife  man  faid,  the  mad-houfe  of  the  univerie. 

63.  (p.  357-)  ^Vl^y  ^s  tl-,e  c'erg-ynian  generally  efleemed  in 
England  r  Becaufe  he  is  tolerant :  the  laws  tying  his  hands, 
and  giving  him  no  fhare  in  adminiflration,  Becaufe  he  does 
not,  and  cannot  injure  any  one  ;  becaufe  the  maintenance  of 
the  Englifn  clergy  is  not  fo  burthtnfome  to  theftate  as  the  Ca- 
iholic  clergy  ;  and  lallly,  becaufe  in  that  country  religion  is 
properly  nothing  more  than  a  philofophical  opinion. 

64.  (ibid.)  What  I  fay  of  zeal  1  fay  alfo  of  humility. 
"Whatever  feft  we  may  fuppofe  a  cardinal  to  be,  he  can  never 
^leally  think  hijufe-lf  hun>ble  when  he  fets  bimfelf  up  at  E.omc 
for  the  prote£lor  of  fuch  a  kingdom  as  France.  True  humi- 
lity wntild  i«fufe  fo  faftuous  a  tit-e,  I  do  not  mean  however 
,to  deny  the  Itupidity  of  feme  prelates;  but  their  ambitious  pre- 
tenfions  prove  Icfs  the  ability  of  the  clergy  than  the  folly  of 
the  people.  During  my  flay  at  Japan,  faid  a  traveller  to  me, 
whenever  I  heard  the  words  Donoo-Sury-Sama,  that  is  to  fay. 
My  Lord  Crane,  they  forced  me  to  think  on  the  name  of  fome 
bifhop. 

'  65.  (ibid.)  Jefus  exercifed  no  authority  upon  earthi  If 
he  had  def:red  that  the  facerdot::!  power  Ihould  command,  he 
would  have  at  firfl:  left  that  command  with  his  apofiles.  Noiv 
their  fuccefTors  have  not  yetfliewn  us  their  co.-iomiffion,  or  title 
,  to  fuch  a  legacy. 

66.  (ibid.)  The  Saducees  were  regarded  as  the  mcfl  virtu- 
ous among  the  fews.  The  word  Saauc  in  Hebrew  is  fynoni- 
rcous  to  jujf.  The  Saducees  therefore  were,  and  ought  to  have 
been  lefs  hateful  to  God  than  the  Pharifees :  the  larter  de- 
manded the  death  and  the  blood  of  Je,'"us  Chnil.  Now  incrr- 
dulity  is,  and  ever  wiil  be,  lefs  contrary  to  the  fpirlt  of  the 
Gofpel  than  inhumanity  a.id  deicide. 

^7-  (P-  358.) 
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.67.  (p.  33S.)  To  the  difgrace  of  France,  M.  Roufieau  hs$ 
pot  been  lei's  perfecuted  at  Paris  than  at  Neufchate!.  The  Sor- 
bonnilts  could  not  forgive  him  his  dialogue  of  the  lleafoaer  and 
the  Infpired.  That  dialogue,  they  fay,  is  too  bold.  What 
anfwer  is  there  to  this  ?  but  the  reafonings  of  M,  Rouflcau  are 
either  true  or  falfe.  To  refute  jufl:  reafons  by  violence  is  in- 
juilice  ;  to  refute  bad  reafons  by  the  fame  method  is  folly;  ic 
is  to  confefs  Ilupidity  ;  to  injure  our  own  caufe.  Sophifms  re- 
fute thenifelves  :  the  truth  is  cafily  defended. 

Befide,  what  are  the  objeclions  of  M.  Roufieau  ?  Thofe  that 
every  bonze,  dervis,  and  mandarin  makes  to  the  monk  he 
would  convert.  Are  thofe  objeftions  irfoluble  ?  What  then 
do  the  monks  in  China  ?  Why  do  they  afk  afiiftance,  alms,  and 
gratifications  of  princes,  to  defray  the  expence  of  a  miffion 
where  they  can  make  no  converts  ?  But  the  monks  who  travel 
over  the  Eall  have  no  other  object  than  to  enrich  themfeJves  by 
commerce  ;  they  employ  the  treafures  that  have  been  laviilied 
on  them  by  the  people  to  no  other  purpofe  than  to  deprive  thofe 
very  people  of  the  profit  of  legitimate  commerce.  In  this  cafe 
what  jull  reproaches  have  not  the  nations  to  make  them? 
And  what  accufations  can  they  bring  againft  M.^RoulTeau? 
Ke  has  preached,  they  fay,  the  religion  of  nature:  but  it  is 
net  contrary  to  the  revealed.  M.  Roufieau  has  been  honeft  ia 
^is  criticifms ;  he  v/as  not  the  author  of  thofe  infamous  libels 
intitled,  Gaztite  Ecclcfiafiique,  yet  he  is  banifhed,  and  the  no- 
velift  is  tolerated.  Who  then  were  thy  judges,  O  illuflrious 
PvOufieau  ?  Fanatics,  vyho  would,  if  it  were  in  their  power 
blaft  the  memory  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Antoninus,  and  Trajan, 
and  would  accufe  the  greatefi  prince  of  Europe  of  his  fuperior 
talents  asacrime.  What  regard  is  to  behad  to  fuch judgments  ? 
None.  Let  us  appeal  to  poilcrity,  r,na  defpife  all  thofe  judg- 
ments that  are  not  pronounced  by  reafon  and  equity.  Pofierity 
will  judge  the  judge?,  and  if  the  mo(i  i^itqlerant  have  not  been 
the  greattit  knaves,  they  have  at  leaf:  been  the  greatefi:  fools. 

A  butt  for  the  cabals  of  piiells,  M.  Roufieau  is  treated  in  this 
£ge  23  Abebrd  was  in  the  twelfth  by  the  monks  of  St.  Denis. 
JHe  denied  that  their  ioiinder  was  Denis  the  Areopaoite  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Tellament.  From  that  moment  they  de- 
clared him  an  enemy  to  the  glory  and  crown  of  France  :  he 
ivas  confequently  defamed,  pcrfecited,  and  profcribed  by  the 
fftiius  of  his  century, 
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Whoever  oppofes  the  pretenfions  of  a  monk  is  an  implou* 
.wretch.  From  hence  the  accufations  of  bjafphemy  and  atheifm 
are  now  become  fo  puerile  and  ridiculous.  I  hope,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  the  human  underlLinding,  that  the  great  men  of  the 
earth,  the  princes,  iranillers,  and  maginrates  will  one  day  blufli 
iU  having  been  the  vile  inllruinents  of  monachal  rage  and  ven- 
geance; they  will  fear  to  make  exile  and  punifhment  honour- 
able by  the  mciit  of  thofe  on  whom  thofe  punifiiments  are  in- 
flided. 

The  Athenians,  to  fecore  their  liber-ty,  fometimes  baniflied  a 
too  popular  citizen  :  the  fear  of  a  mailer  made  them  profcribe 
a  great  man.  The  nations  of  Europe,  fecure  from  that  danger, 
hcLve  not  the  fame  pretence  for  committing  the  fame  iniultice. 

68.  (p.  339')  Caflidor  thought  like  St.  John.  Religion,  he 
iaid,  cannot  be  commanded.  Force  makes  hypocrites,  and  not 
fcelievers.  Rdigio  imperari  von  poleft,  quia  netro  cogitur  ut  ere- 
■cat.  Faith,  fays  St.  Bernard,  ought  to  be  perfuaded,  not  com- 
manded :  fides  fuadenda,  tion  imperand^.  Nothing  is  more  vo- 
luntary, fays  Laftantius,  than  religion  ;  it  is  nothing  in  him  to 
whom  it  is  repugnant,  "Nihil  eji  tarn  njoluntariam  quam  reli- 
gionem  in  qua,  fe  animus  averjus  eJi,  jam  fublata,  jam  nulla  ejl. 
Nothing  more  contrary  to  religion,  fays  Tertullian,  than  to  en- 
deavour to  force  belief;  it  is  not  by  violence,  but  freely  we* 
inuil  believe.  Ncn  eji  religionis  religionem  cogere  velle,  cuift 
J'ponte  J''jc-fi  deheat,  non  fi. 

-69.  (p.  342.)  The  Pagans,  they  will  fay,  believed  in  prieils 
that  were  impoftors.  Be  it  fo  :  but  did  that  belief  give  them  a 
right  to  perfecute  ?  There  are  ihoufands  who  believe  in  a 
mountebank,  or  an  old  woman,  rather  than  a  phyfician.  Ha-s 
the  latter  a  right  to  demand  the  death  of  the  infidels  in  medi- 
cine ?  In  corporeal  as  well  as  fpiritual  maladies,  every  one 
ought  to  chocfe  his  own  phyfician. 

70.  (ibid.)  Frequently,  fays  M.  Lambert  of  Pruflia  itihiriV-x'^W 
Organum,  we  think,  believe  we  think,  and  believe  more  than  we 
really  thir.k  and  believe.  This  is  the  fource  of  a  thoufand  er- 
rors. If  a  man  forbear,  for  example,  to  read  prohibited  books, 
he  thinks  he  believes,  and  fufpedsin  fecret  thefalfuy  of  his  be- 
lief: he  is-like  a  falfe  pleader,  who  fears  to  read  the  defence  of 
the  adverfe  party. 

71.  (ibid.)  The  pilots  of  the  veflVls  of  fuperflition  are  fiiil- 
ful ;  as  for  the  failors,  the  greatefi:  part  of  them  are  ignorant. 
The  governing  clergy  retjuire  but  little  undexftanding  in  the 
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cler»y  governed  ;  and  on  this  account  we  have  nothing  to  re- 
proach the  latter.  How  doe'i  your  brother  the  pricft  employ 
himfelf  ?  fomebody  afked  Fontenellc :  In  the  morning,  replied. 
the  philofopher,  he  fays  maf«,  and  in  the  evening  he  does  not 
know  what  he  fays. 

72.  (p.  342.)  Nothing  can  be  more  abfurdly  fubtle,  fay  the 
Englifli,  than  the  arguments  of  the  theologians,  to  prove  to  the 
ignorant  Catholics  the  veracity  of  papifm.  Thefe  arguments 
vvould  do  equally  well  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Koran,  that  of 
the  Thoufand  and  One  Nights,  or  the  tale  of  Mother  Goofe. 
To  be  convinced  of  this,  let  them  apply  to  thofe  ftories  the 
fophifms  and  diflimSlions  of  the  fchools,  and  they  will  find  no- 
thing in  them  theologically  incredible. 

73-  (P-  343-)  Defcartes,  when  perfecuted,  quitted  France, 
taking,  like  ^neas,  his  penates  with  him,  that  is,  the  eiteem 
and  regret  of  men  of  fagacity.  The  parliament,  then  Arifiote- 
lian,  publifhed  an  arret  againll  theCartefians:  their doftrine  was 
therein  condemned  ;  as  has  fince  been  that  of  the  Encyclopedia, 
I'Efprit,  and  Erailius.  There  is  nothing  different  in  thefe 
arrets  but  their  dates.  Now  the  prefent  parliaments  laugh  ac 
the  former  ;  future  parliaments  will  laugh  at  the  prefent. 

74.  (ibid.)  See  the  apology  by  Naude,  for  great  men  ac- 
cufed  of  magic.  The  author  there  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to 
prove  that  Homer,  Virgil,  Zoroafter,  Orpheus,  Democritus, 
Solomon,  pope  Sylvefter,  Empedocles,  Apollonius,  Agrippa, 
Albert  le  Grand,  Paracelfus,  &c.  never  were  forcerers. 

75.  (ibid.)  The  theologians  have  fo  much  abufed  the  word 
materzalijl,  of  which  they  have  never  been  able  to  p-ive  a  clear 
idea,  that  the  term  at  laft  became  fynonimous  to  a  clear  under- 
Handing.  They  now  mean  by  that  word  thofe  celebrated 
writers  whofe  works  are  read  with  avidity. 

76.  (p.  344.)  With  what  odious  imputations  have  not  the  Ca- 
tholics loaded  the  Proteftants  ?  What  tricks  have  not  the  monks 
employed  to  irritate  princes  againft  their  faithful  fubjeds ! 
What  art  to  make  them  appear  no  other  than  rebels,  who  with 
rage  in  their  hearts,  and  arms  i«  their  hands,  are  ever  ready  to 
fcale  the  throne  !  Such,  O  monks,  is  your  juiiiice  and  your  cha- 
rity! On  what  do  you  found  your  calumnies  ?  Which  of  the 
churches,  the  Roman  or  the  Proteftant,  has  the  moll  frequently 
arrogated  the  right  of  dethroning  kings,  and  depriving  them 
at  once  of  fceptcr  and  life  ?  and  which  has  n^.ofl  frequently  put 
it  in  pravJHce.?  If  \ve^ examine  hillory,  and  calculate  the  number 
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and  kind  of  attempts  made  by  one  and  the  other,  the  queflLon 
wiil  foon  be  decided. 

The  reformed,  they  will  fay,  have  made  war  en  prir.ces; 
No  :  but  princes  have  made  war  on  them.  When  J  am  un- 
Juilly  attacked,  defence  is  a  law  of  nature,  and  numerous  perfe- 
cutors  always  avail  themfelves  of  this  Jaw.  It  is  by  irritating 
the  fovereign  againll  his  faithful  fubjeds,  that  the  monks  put 
arms  into  ihe  hands  of  the  reformed.  All  the  different  feels  of 
Chriftians  are  at  this  day  tolerated  in  Holland,  England,  and 
Germany  ;  and  what  troubles  do  they  there  excite  f  Peace  is 
eliablifhed  in  that  empire  on  the  plan  of  toleration,  and  doubt- 
lefs  will  remain  there  as  long  as  the  government  Iliall  reilrain 
the  ambition  of  the  ecclefiaflics. 

To  conclude  ;  if,  as  I  have  already  faid,  governments  take 
no  part  in  theologic  qoarrels,  the  people  will  regard  them  as 
matters  of  no  more  importance  thaa  the  difputes  about  the  an- 
cient and  modern  writers. 

77.  (p.  345.)  Who  has  not  laughed  to  fee  the  Jtfults  {o 
often  accufe  the  parliaments  of  revolt,  and  cite  them  before  the 
king,  as  a  fcholar  before  his  preceptor?  France,  they  then  faid^ 

'  is  a  nation  of  fiaves,  where  each  one  accufes  the  other  of  fedi- 
tion. 

78.  (p.  346.)  The  monks  are  employed  incciTantly  in  fesrch- 
ing  the  fcriptures  for  pafiages  whofe  interpretation  may  be  fa- 
vourable to  intolerance  ;  but  who  does  not  know  that  though 
the  fcriptures  are  of  God,  the  interpretations  are  of  men. 

79.  (p.  347.)  The  warrior,  frank  and  brave,  is  commonly 
humane  ;  his  freedom  afid  courage  fet  him  above  all  fear.  The 
prieftj  on  the  contrary,  is  cruel.  Why  ?  Becaufe  he  is  weak, 
falfe,  and  cowardly.  Now  of  all  creatures,  fays  Montaigre,  if 
women  be  the  mcft  cruel,  it  is  becaufe  in  general  they  are  weak 
and  deftitute  of  courags.  Ctu;itj  is  ulxKa-s  the  e£\cl  cf  ftar^ 
nueaknefif  and  coixardice. 

80.  (p.  3480  Nothing  is  more  indeterminate  than  the  figni- 
fication  of  the  word  impious,  to  which  is  annexed  a  vague,  con- 
fufed  idea  of  villainy.  Do  they  by  this  word  m.e.^n  an  atheilly 
and  apply  it  to  one  who  has  only  cbfcurc  ideas  of  the  Deity  ? 
In  this  fenfe  all  men  are  atheills  j  for  no  one  can  comprehend 
jncomprehenfibility.  Do  they  apply  it  to  thofe  who  call  them- 
felves materialills  ?  But  if  we  have  not  yet  any  clear,  adequate' 
ideas  of  matter,  we  can  have  no  clear  idea  of  the  impiety  of 
inr.terialifm.     Are  v.'e  to  regard  as  atliclfcs    thofc  who  have  not 
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the  fame  idea  of  God  as  the  Catholics  ?  We  mud:  then  call  by 
this  name  the  pagans,  heretics,  and  infidels.  Now  in  the  laft 
fenfe  atheift  is  not  a  fyoonimoas  term  with  villain;  it  Hgnlfies 
a  man  who  on  certain  metaphyfical  or  theological  points  does 
not  think  with  the  monk  and  the  Sorbonne.  Thac  the  word, 
athcifm  or  impiety. may  recai  to  the  mind  forr.e  idea  of  villainy,, 
to  \vho!n  ftiould  it  be  applied  r  To  perfecutc-rs. 

8r.  (p.  349-)  ^^  is  not  to  be  imagined  to  what  a  degree  into- 
lerance has  of  late  years  carried  idotifm  in  France.  A  man  of 
fenfe  informed  me  that  during  the  laic  war  a  hundred  idiots, 
when  with  their  confefibr?,accufed  theEncyclopedifts  of  the  de- 
rangement in  the  finances;  and  God  knows  if  anyone  of  then%' 
ever  had  the  leaft  hand  in  their  adminiltration.  Others  re- 
proacrieJ  the  philofophers  with  the  little  love  for  glory  in  our 
generals  ;  and  at  that  time  thefe  fame  philofophers  were  ejr- 
pofed  to  a  perfecution,  that  nothing  but  the  love  of  glory  and 
the  public  welfare  could  fupport.  Others  again  attributed  tO' 
the  publication  of  the  Encyclopedia,  and  the  progrefs  of  the 
philofophic  fpirit,  the  defeats  ofthe  French  armies ;  yet  it  was 
then  that  the  very  philofophic  king  of  Pruflia,  and  the  very 
philofophic  people  of  England,  sv-ery  where  defeated  thofe  ar- 
mies. Philofophy  was  th^  fpfjg-t  m  the  ftory  that  did  all  ths 
mifchief. 

Yet,  faid  a  great  prince  on  this  fubjeft,  everv  people  who. 
banilh  philofophy  and  good  fenfe  from  ?m.ong  them,  cannot 
promife  themfelves  either  great  fuccefa  in  war,  or  a  fpeedy  re- 
ellabliihment  in  peace. 

In  Portugal  there  are  few  philof.)phers  to  be  found;  and  ner- 
baps  the  weaknefs  of  the  fiate  is  there  in  propcriion  to  the  fot- 
tifm  and  fuperllition  of  the  people. 

82.  (p.  350.)  Without  the  aid  of  the  Catholic  princes  the 
Papifts,  as  ftupid,  and  perhaps  more  intolerant  than  the  jevvs,. 
would  fall  into  the  fame  contempt. 

^3-  (P-  35'')  Intolerance  was  never  greater  in  Frrxnce: 
perhaps  they  would  not  now  print,  without  caftrations,  M. 
Fleury's  Ecclefiallicai  H*ory,  nor  permit  the  impreffion  of  Fon- 
taine's Fables.  Vv'hat  impiety  might  they  not  fiud  in  thefe 
lines  of  the  fculptor  and  the  llatue  ot  Jupiter  *  ? 

*  The po'.t formerly  oivea  but  link  to  the  iveaknff-,  of  t^e fculpior, 
vjho  dreaded  the  ixiratb  and  hatred  of  the  gods  if  hi  ov.:n  making  : 
for  in  this  he  n^as  a  child,  and  Lhildrtn   are  foU'-j  ccnurmd  th>it 
their  dijlls  le  not  (ff,i.d£j^ 
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84..  (p.  353.)  All  things  in  us,  even  to  felf-love,  is  acquifr- 
<ion  ;  we  learn  to  love  ourfelves,  to  be  humane  or  inhuman,  vir- 
tuous or  vicious.  The  moral  man  is  all  education  and  imitation. 

85.  (ibid.)  Our  various  charadlers  arc  the  produce  of  our 
fadlitious  paflions;  that  they  are  not  the  efteft  of  organifation 
or  particular  temperament  is  evident  by  their  being  attached  to 
certain  profefiions:  fuch,  according  to  M^  Hume,  is  that  of  a 
foldier,  and  that  of  a  miniller  of  the  altar, 'which  are  nearly  the 
fame  in  all  ages,  countries,  and  religions. 

86.  (p.  354.)  The  love  of  glory  elevates  a  man  above  him- 
felf ;  it  extends  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and  foul  :  but  he  who 
regards  thatpaffion  as  the  effect  ofa  particular  organifation  de- 
ceives himfelf.  The  defire  of  glory  is  a  paffion  fo  truly  fafil- 
tious  and  dependent  on  the  form  of  government,  that  the  legif- 
Jature  can  always  at  its  pleafuie  kindle  or  extinguifli  it  in  a 
nation. 

87.  (p.  356.)  There  is  no  art  or  fcience  thr.t  has  not  its  par- 
ticular language  :  and  it  Is  the  ftudy  of  this  language  that  at  an 
advanced  age  renders  us  incapable  of  the  Iludy  of  a  new  fcience. 

88.  (p.  360  )  There  are  in  every  country  a  certain  number 
of  objefts,  that  education  ofiers  equally  to  all ;  and  it  is  the 
uniform  impreflion  of  thofeobjefls  that  produces  in  the  inhabit- 
ants that  refemblance  of  ideas  and  fentiments  to  which  we  give 
the  name  of  the  fpirit  and  charadler  of  the  nation. 

There  is  befide,  a  certain  number  of  different  objefts  that 
chance  and  education  prefent  to  each  individual,  and  it  is  the 
different  impreffions  of  thefe  objects  which  produces  in  the  fame 
individuals  that  diverfity  of  ideas  and  fentiments  to  wiiich  we 
give  the  name  of  particular  fpirit  and  cbarafter. 

8g.  (  ibid.)  I  fuppofe  a  man  cannot  make  himfelf  illuftri- 
pus  in  letters  without  dividing  his  time  between  the  world  and 
retirement  ;  that  it  is  in  the  defert  he  mud  pick  up  diamonds, 
and  in  the  world  cut,  polifn,  and  fet  them  :  it  is  evident  that 
chance  and  fortune,  which  have  permitted  me  to  live  by  turns 
in  the  city  and  in  the  country,  have  done  more  for  me  than 
feme  ethers.  • 
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